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INTRODUCTION. 



When a work of this description, aiming only to be 
useful, has passed in a short time through six Editions, 
it may be supposed, without a strained inference, to 
have gained the sanction of those for whose use it was 
intended. The Compiler, therefore, finds it no longer 
necessary to apologize for the novelty of the attempt, 
whatever palliations he may have to offer for the man- 
ner in which it has been brought- forward. The first 
sketch of this Work, he has simply to say, was drawn 
up for the use of a private friend, and without a view 
to publication. By mere accident, it met the eye of 
a most worthy and intelligent man, to whose zeal and 
spirit the Public is indebted for publications of in-' 
finitely higher importance*. — It was his opinion, that 
the sketch should be published as a matter of experi- 
ment. It was well received; and the critics of the 
day complained only of its brevity. Since that 
time, the Compiler has devoted much of his occa- 
sional leisure, to reduce that to order and system, 
which, on a first view of the subject, appeared to many 
as impracticable. 

* The late Mr. George Robinson. 
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Vi TNTRODUCTIOirl 

taste which continues to introduce unnecessary quota-^ 
tions, and the necessity for their introduction in some 
cases, combine to furnish so many stumbling-blocks to 
this description of readers. If these are in any degree 
removed by this compilation, the end of the Compiler 
is attained. ^ 

The sanction which has been given to the Work by 
the rapid sale of six Editions, has induced him to 
render the present as completely useful as it could be 
made by his labour and attention. — Amongst the ad- 
ditions to the original Work will be found nearly a 
complete collection of those Law-Maxims, which so 
frequently occur, and which, Sir Edward Coke 
says, are so called " Quia Maxima est eorum Digni" 
tas, atque certissima Auctoritas,** — " Because their re* 
spect stands very high, and their authority is most 
certain." In the illustrations which he has given of 
these, and in his explanation of the terms of Law, the 
Compiler does not affect to be technical. To satisfy 
the Lawyer, he must have been more diffuse. To the 
general Reader, he trusts that his brief Definitiong 
will convey all that may be deemed requisite. 

A translation of the Mottos of the British and Irish 
Peerage was also regarded as necessary, those which 
occur in the common books of Heraldry being in 
many instances defective or absurd. Of the latter a 
single specimen may suffice. The Motto of the Irish - 
Marquis of Thomond is " Vigueur de dessics :** ^ 
*^ Strength is from above." In some of the .books 
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above-mentioned, it is rather waggishly rendered, 
" Vigour to get uppermost." 

It is to be wished that the Writers, who quote largely 
from other languages, would furnish a Translation, 
either marginally, or otherwise. The practice of Quo- . 
tation, without those necessary aids, has been lately 
on the increase with some affected Writers, who seem 
to take for granted that all their readers are classically 
informed. To those who are not so, this Collection of 
Common-places will, the Compiler trusts, be found 
useful. — That he looked merely to its usefulness, must 
be evident fVom this; that the additions, in this in- 
stance, consist almost wholly of those short phrases, 
and borrowed snatches of Classic Poetry, &c. which 
meet the eye each day, and in every periodical publi- 
cation. — If he were to quote large Passages, the trans- 
lations of which are always at hand ; — if he were to 
follow the scientific man through his labours, or the 
pedant through his researches, he might have made 
the Work as voluminous as the Statutes at large. He 
felt it, on the contrary, his duty to confine himself to 
the Quotations " in common use." — Taken in this 
point of view, he.presumes to flatter himself, that, how- 
ever critics may impugn his taste, the reader will not 
have to complain of his want of industry. 



INDEX TO THE ABBREVIATIONS- 



trR. Greek, 

Lat. Latin, 

Sp. Spanish. 

Ital. Italian. 

Fr. French. 

Fr. Prov. French Proverb. 

HoR. Horace. 

Juv. Juvenal. 

Claud. Claudian, 

Luc. Ltfcaii. 



Tac. T«ici*ii#, 
Cic. Cicero. 
Sen. Seneca. 
ViRG. Fir^. 
Lab. JLaberUu, 
Ov. OcW. 
LucRET. Lucr^M. 
Cat. CaiuUua. 
Mart. Martiai. 
Prop. ProperHau 



N. B. The Pa88age& in inverted Commas^ after each Qao« 
tation, are in general a close, if not a literal Translation. What 
follows is a more diffuse Explanation of its Bearing and Appli- 
cation than a mere Translation could possibly convey. — Where 
the Sense is stffficicntiy clear, the Explanation is of course 
omitted. ~ 



. DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS, 



AB actu ad. posse 'oalei consecution Lat^— ^^ The in- 
duction is good, from what has been to what may 
be." — By this logical maxim it is meant to stato^ 
that, when a thing has once happened, it is reason- 
able to infer that such a matter may again occur. 

Ah alio expectesy aUeri quod Jeceris. Laberius. — 
^ You may expect, from one person, that which 
you have done to another."— -Your conduct to 
others shall form- the measure of your own ex- 
pectations. 

A harhe de Jbl, on apprend h raire. Old Fr. — " Men 
learn to shave on the chin of a fool." — They love 
I to make experiments at the expense of others. 

I Abhatis. Fr. Milit. Term. — Stakes driven in the ditch 
of a fort to prevent a storm. 

I A his 4r ^ hlanc. Fr. Prov. — At the brown and the 
i white."— By fits and starts. 

[ Ah inconvenienti, Lat. Phrase.—" From the incon- 
venience."— iir^Mmcw^Mm ah inconvenienti'-^ An 
I argument to shew that the result of a proposed 

) measure will prove inconvenient or imsuitied to 
circumstances. 

Ah initio. Lat. Phrase. — '* From the beginning." — 
His proceedings were ill-founded ah initio. 

Ahnormis sapiens, Horace. — " A person whose wis- 
dom is not derived from instruction." — . " A 
Mother-wit, and wise without the schools.". 



AB AC 

A bon c^ b<m raU FrkFror^'^^* To a good cat, a 
good rat." — ^Tfae parties are well suited, or matched. 

A bon chien il ne went jamais un bon os. Fr. Proverb. 
— ** A good bone does not alirap come to a good 
dog." — Merit does not always meet its due reward. 

Ab &00 usque ad mala. Lat. Phrase. — ^^ From the egg 
to the apples."— -From Ae beginning to the end of 
the entertainment. These were the first and last 
articles served ^ at a Rdman feast. 

Absentem kedit cum ebrio qui litigate Pub. Strus. — 
^' He hurts the absent vdio quarrels with a drunken 
man."— ^You should consider 3r#ur adversaiy as 
absent, when his senses are departed. 

Absentem qui rodit amicum, 

Qui non defendit^ alio culpante — 
Hie niger est ; hunc tUy Romane^ caveio. Hob. 
— ^' He who attacks an absent firiend, or who 
does not defend him when spoken Ul of by another 
— that man is a dark character^ do you, Roman, 
beware of him."— The man who yields even a 
»lent assent, when his friend is calumniated| 
must be regarded as wholly unworthy of confi- 
dence or regard. 

Absit invidia. Lat. — " All envy a^art." — ^Without be- 
ing supposed to speak invidiously. 

Abundat dtUdbus vitiis, Quintil. — ^^ He abounds 
with luscious faults." — Spoken of an author, even 
ia whose errors something pleasing is to be found. 

Ab una disce amnes. Virg. — ^' From this single in- 
stance you may learn the nature of the whole." 
— From this specimen of guilt, you may form a 
general inference of the criminality. 

Ab urbe oenvditd. \aSu^^Anno urbis conditiBt or 
A. U» C. — " In a particular year from the build- 
ing of the city." 

A captt md eakem* Lat<— ^' From the head to the 
foot."— Thoroughly, completely. From th^ be- 
ginning to the end. 



AC AC 

4 cauki perm parple assau ItaL Prov.— '< When the 
cause is loat, there ia aiougfa of words."-— Do not 
^iacuas that whidi la ahreac^ decided. 

4oomku sd Curiam* Law Lat^-^'* You jnay appr«>ach 
the court.'*'— I%i8 name is given to a writ hj 
which preceediqgs are removed from an inTerior 
to a superior court. 
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Munera mmt auctor quee preHosaJacU. Ovid* 
— '^ Those gifts are ever tlie most acceptable which 
the giver has made preoious."-— They derive fire- 
. . mently their val^e from our estimation of the 
aonw. It may also allude to the maimer of giving, 
as in Smaxbspbabb. 

You gav&— widi words of so sweet breath 

composed. 
As made the things more rich. 

Aecuiare nemo te debet nisi €or4im Deo. Lat. Law 
Maun.— ^* No man is bound to accuse himself, 
unless it be before God."— No oath is to be ad- 
ministered, whereby any person may be compelled 
to confess a crime, or accuse himself. The law 
will not force any man to say or shew that which 
is against him. 

Acerrima proximorum odia, Tacitc7S.«— ^^ The hatred 
of those who are near to us is most violent." 
— A contest between relatives is generally con- 
ducted widi more acrimony than is a dispute 
between stran^ers.^— Tlie (dirase may also be ap- 
plied to that violence of rage which generally De- 
longs to a civil war. 

Acetiam. Law Lat*— ^^ And also.'''— A clause added, 
by recent custom, to a complaint of trespass in 
the court of King'a Bench, which adds, *' and 
also" a plea of debt. The plea of trespass, by 
fiction, gives oogniaance to the court, and the 
plea of dd>t auduvvea die arrest. 
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Acribus initiisy incuriosojlne. Lat. Tacitus.-—" Alert' 
in the beginning, but negligent in the end,"-^ Ap- 
plied to a business vigorously conducted in the 
first instance, but where the exertion falls off, as 
the affair draws nearer to a conclusion. 

A crude salus, Lat. — "Salvation from the cross."— 
Motto of the Ir. E. of Mayo. 

Acta exteriora indicant interiora secreta. Lat. Law 
Maxim. — " By the outward acts we are to judge 
of the inward secrets." — We can only decide on 
men's intentions from their conduct. 

Actio personalis moritur cum persona, Lat. Law 
Maxim. — " A personal action dies with the per- 
son." — ^In case of a trespass or battery, the death 
of one or the other party puts an end to the 
action. 

Actis cevum impiety non segnihus annis. Ovid.— « 
" He fills his space with deeds, and not with lin- 
gering jreanu"— Applied to a character distin^ 
guished for a number of brilliant actions accom- 
plished in the course of a short time. 

Actum est de repuhUc&, Lat.— "It is all over with 
the republic." — A phrase used to intimate that 
the constitution is in extreme danger. 

Actum ne agas. Terence. — " Do not overdo what 
has already been done." — The work which is 
finished may be endangered by the touches of a 
superfluous anxiety. 

Actus Dei nemini fadt injuriam. Law Max. — " No 
one shall be mjured through the act of God." — 
-If a house be set on fire by lightning, the tenant 
shall not be responsible for the damage. 

Actus.le^'nuUi^facitinjuriam. Lat. Law Maxim.— 
" The act of the law does injury to no man." — If ^ 
land, for instance, out of which a rent-charge is 
granted^ be rfecovered hy elder title, the grantee 
shall have a writ of annuity, because the rent« 
charge is made void by course of law. 



AC AD 

Acius me itvoito Jactus non est metis actus* Lat« Law 
- Maxim. — '' An act done against my will is. not my 
act." — If a person be compelled, for instance, 
through fear or duress, to give a bond or odier 
writing, the deed is rendered void by the com* 
pulsion. 

Actiis nonjacit reuniy nisi mens sit rea. Lat. Law 
Maxim. — " The act does not make a man guilty, 
unless the mind be also guilty." — Unless the in- 
tent be criminal, the deed cannot be attainted of 
criminality. 

A cuspide corona, Lat. — " A crown from the spear." — 
Honour earned by military exploits. Motto of 
the Ir. V. MiDDLETON. 

Ad calamtaiemguUibet rumor valet. Lat, — " A ny ru- 
mour is sufficient against calamity."—- When a man 
IS distressed, a breath may complete his ruin. 

Ad captandum wdgus* Lat.-^-'^ To ensnare the vulgar.'' 
— A lure thrown. out to captivate the rabble. 

A Deo 4* reg^s Lat. — " From God and the king." — 
Motto of Earls ChsstBrfield, Harrington, and 
Stanhope. 

""' Adeone homines immutarier 

Ex amore, ut non cognoscas eundent esse? 

Teren&e. — 
'^ That a man should be so changed by love, as not 
to be known again for the same person." 

Adeo in teneris consuescere mtdtum est. Virgil. — 
** Of so much value is it to be accustomed in our 
tender years." — Such are the advantages of an 

■,eariy education. 

■' . , . ' . ■ 

Ad'Mfidem, Lati — " To the same." — In passing from 
one university or law society to another, it is said 
that he was admitted ad eundem gradum^ to the 
/same precise rank or degree which he held in 
the association or corporation of which he was 
previously a member* 



AD AD 

Adlma tiAjtutke Ks est. Lat.^<^ The conteitrg stSl j^ 
before tiie judge/' — The a£Gur ia not yet decided. 

Adieu la voiture, adieu la boutique, Fn P^roverb. — 
" Farewell the carriage, and farewell the Aop," — 
The affiiir is all over* 

Ad infinitum. Lat. — " To infinity." — And thus the 
calculation proceeds ad infinitum. 

Ad Kalendas Gracas. Lat. — '^ Atthe Greek EalendB^*^ 
— The Kalends formed a division of the Roman 
month, which had no place in the Greek reckon- 
ing of time. The phrase was therefore used by 
the former to denote that the thing could never 
happen. 

Ad libitum. Lat. — '' At pleasure." — In music it is 
used to signify those omamentidl graces which are 
left to the taste of the performer. 

Ad nullum consurgit opHs cum carpore tanguet* Gal- 
Lus. — " When the body is indisposed, it is in 
vain that we call <m the mind fi>r any strenuous 
application." 

Ad ojgni uccdU^-'-wo mdo i beUc Ital. Proverb.— 
*< With every burd its own nest is chaarming."^— 
This may mean either ** ibe natural a&ction for 
home," or the preference bestowed on <* the place 
of our nativity. 

AdobicenUm v€recu$9dmn esse Aoet. Piautus. — <<It 
becomes a young man to be modest." — Reserve 
and modesty are the flowers with which youth 
diould be decorated. 

Ad populum phederas .* ego te intui 4l <» cut^ n<m* Per- 
sius.— *^ Away with those trappings to the vul- 
gar ; I know thee both inwarcHy ana outwardly.'* 
— I know the man too well to be deceived by 
appearances^ 

Sudi pageantry be to the people shewn ; 
There boast thy horse's tr^K^mgs and thy own ;. 
I know thee to thy bottom, nrom within 
Thy shallow centre to thy utmost skin. 



AD ^G 

Ad qtuBstionem juris rtspondeant judketi 

Jacti resjoondeant jteraitarts. Lat. LaWMaxim. — 
<* Let tke judges answer to the question <^ law, 
and the jurors to the matter of fact." > 

Ad quod damnum. Law Lat.^— *' To ^at damage." — 
A writ which ought to he issued before the king 
grants catain liberties^ such as a fair or market, 
ordaring the sheriff to enquire what damage tiie 
county is liable to suffer by such grant* The 
same writ is also issued for a similar enquiry with 
respect to lands granted to religious houses or cor- 
porations, for turning highways, drc 

Ad rtfertndium* Lat. — '^ To be further considered." 
— A diplomatic phrase borrowed from the states 
of Holland, and now used oroyerbially to imply a 
slowness of deUbemtion ana decision. 

Achcrifjgtus gfeba. Lat. — '^ Attached to the soiL" 
Disposiuile with the land. This is now the 
wretched description of the peasantry in Russia. 
It was formerly so in other countries* 

Ad tristem partem strenua est suspicio. Pub. Stku s. — 
'^ Suspicion is ever strong on the suffering side*** 
•—When we play a losing g^me, we are apt to sus- 
pect all those who are around us of treachery. 

Adubtndi gens prudentissima laudai 

Sermonem indodU faciem deforms amid* Juv. 
— ** The skilful class of flatterers praise the dis- 
course of the ienorant, and the face of the de^ 
formed friend.— They attack each man on his 
weak Side. 

Ad valorem. Lat. — ** According to the value.'* 

MgrescUque medendo. Virgil.—" By being cured 
he grows sick." — He undermines his constitution 
by too much care. See the Italian phrase " Stavo 
beney* &c. 

^gri somnia vana. Horace. — " The idle dreams 
of a sick man." — ^The fickle fancies of a distem- 
pered brain. 



JEG JEQ 

JEgroto dum anima est, spes est. Cicero.*—'^ Whilst 
life remains to a sick man, there is hope.*'— - 
This has passed as a proverb into our own lan- 
guage. 

^qud lege necessitas 
Sortitur insignes S^ imos, Horace. — 

^^ Necessity, by an equal law, takes the highest and 
/the lowest.*' — No rank can shield us fi(om the im- 
partiality of death or fate. 



'Mquam memento rebus in arduis 



Servare mentem. Horace. — 

** Remember to preserve an equal mind in arduous 
affair8.*'.-~£quammity is the best support under 
difficulties. 

JEqtiabiliter et dilisenter. Lat.^— " By equity and 
diligence." Motto of L. Redesdale. 

'^quam servare mentem, Lat.^" To preserve an equal 
mind." — Motto of E. Rivers. 

JEquanimiter. Lat.— " With equanimity." — Motto 

of L. SUFFIELD. 



'^qua tellus 



Paupen recluditur regumque pueris. Lat. Hor. 
— " The earth opens equally for the poor man and 
the prince."— «liie sentiment is precisely similar 
to that of the preceding quotation, j^qua 
legCy &c. . 

JEquitas sequitur legem, Lat. Law Maxim. — ^^ Equity 
follows the law."— Equity cannot, indeed, make a 
different rule from that which the law has esta- 
blished.. It is much to be wished, however, 
(savs Blackstone) for the sake of certainty, peace, 
and justice, that each court (those of law and 
equity) would as far as possible follow the other 
in the best and most effectual rules for attaining 
those desirable ends. 

JEquo animo. Lat. — " With an equal mind.*' — Motto 
of the Ir. B. Penrhyn* 
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Peccatis veniam poscentem reddere rursus* HoR. 
— ** The man who asks pardon for his faults 
should grant the same." — Our charities and indul 
gences should be mutual. 

JJSs dehitorem leve, p-avitis inimicum JadU La- 
BERius. — " A shght debt produces a debtor — 
a large one an enemy." 

MUu parentum pejor aw ttdit 
2\os nequioresy mox daturos 
Progeniem mtionorem. Horace. — 

*' Tne age of our fathers, which was worse than 
that of our ancestors, produced us, who are shortly 
to raise aprogeny even more vicious than oipr- 
^elres." — Inis is a common-place frequently re- 
ported to by those who wish to prove, that the 
manner^ of ever^ age are wQrse thaa those of Uie 
preceding. 



'Mvo rarissima Tiostro 



Simplicitas. Ovid. — 

" Tne simplicity of elder days is now become ex« 
ceedingly scarce." — This has been the complaint 
in every age respecting the progress of luxury, 
and what is called refinement. 

A facto ad jus non datur consequentia, Lat. Law 
Maxim. — " The inference from the fact to the law 
is not allowed." — A general Idw is not to be tram- 
meled by a specific or particular precedent. 

Afflrmatim, Lat. — " In the affirmative." 

Affiavit Deus 8f dissipantur. Lat. — " The breath of God 
has issued, and they are dispersed." — This was the 
inscription of the medal struck in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, on the dispersion and destruction 
of the vaunted Spanish armada. It is now some- 
times quoted to mark what is held to be a signal 
interference of Providence in discomfiting the 
views of an ^nemy. 
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AP ^AL 

A Jin. Fr.— " To the end."— Motta of the Sc, E. 

of AlRLT. 

A fortiori. Lat. — " With stronger reason." — If a weak 
man be dangerous^ it follows, afortioriy that a weak 
and bad man must be more dsjigerous. 

Agnosco veieris vestigia foiinnue. Lat. Virgil. — " I re- 
cognize some traces of my former flame." — I feel 
that my passion is not whiolly extinguished. 

A grands Jrah. Fr. Phrase. — **At great expense." 
— Sumptuously. 

Aide-toi, U Ciel t* aidera. Fr. Fontaiks* — " Help 
yourself, and Heaven will help you." — Depend ra- 
ther on your exertions th^ your prayers. The al- 
luaon fo to the waggoner in ^sop, who, when his 
wagffon was overturned in a ditdn, prayed stoutly 
for uie aid of Hercules. 

Ajustez vos JUtes. Fr.— '< Make your dates agree." 
— Settle your diffisrences by yourselves. 

A la bonne heure. Fr.— " At a good hour;'' — This 
comes happily — It is well timed. 

A la mode. Fr. — ^* Accordingjto the fashion." 

Aleaior^ quantum in arte mdi<mf tanto est nequior.. 

Pub. Syrus.— 
'^ The gambler is more wicked, as he is a greater 
proficient in his art." — His demerits keep pace 
with his acquirements. 

A Vextinction de la chandelle. Fr. — '^ To the ex- 
tinguishing of the candle." — Even to the extremitjr* 
It is also used to denote a sale by '^ inch of candle.^ 

Ales volat propriis. Lat. — *^ The bird flies to its own. 
—Motto of the E. of Thanrt. 

Alia tentanda via est. Viro. — ** Another way must 
be tried." — We must diversify our means to attain 
our end. 

Alias. iM* — " Otherwise," as Robinson alias Robson^ 
An alias is also a name given to a second writ issu^ 
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AL AL 

in^ from the courts of Westminster, ai\er a first 
writ has been sued out without any effect* 

Alibu Lat. — " Elsewhere.** — Law term for a defence 
where the culprit aims to prove his absence at the 
time and from the place where the crime was 
committed. 

Aliena nesotia euro, excussus propriis. HoR- — " I 
attend to other men's business, having lost my 
own." — The quotation is used to mark an idle 
obtruder. 

Aliena noUsy nostra plus aliis placeni. Pub. Strus. — 
** The things which belong to others please us more, 
and that which is ours is more pleasmg to others.'* 
— This maxim is applicable in many cases, per- 
haps in none more than in the article of wives. 

Alien^ optimum frui insani^, Lat. — '^ It is of the high- 
est advantage to be able to derive instruction from 
the madness of another.** — It is true practical wis- 
dom to make the £aults of others serve as so many 
beaccms to warn us from the rocks and shoals on 
which they have been wrecked. 

Alieni appetens, sm prqfusus. Sallust. — " Coveting 
theproperty of others, and lavish of his own. 
— ^This, which was the historian's description of 
Catiline, has since been justly applied to other 
political adventurers. 

Alieno in loco 
Haud stabile regnum est. Sexeca. — " The sove- 
rei^ty which is held over strange or remote terri- 
tories is precarious.** 

A rimpossible nul est tenu, Fr. — " No man is Bound 
to perform an impossibility." 

A rimproviste. Fr. — « Unawares." — At an oppor- 
tunity not foreseen. 

Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus. HoR. — " Some- 
times even the good Homer nods." — The greatest 
genius has its weaknesses, and its failures. 

Aliqvis mah sit usus ab Hio. Lat. — '^ Some use or be« 
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nefit may possibly be derived from that evil." — 
There are some mischiefs which have a tendency 
not only, to rectify themselves, but to produce an 
opposite result. 

Aliquis non debet esse judex in proprH eau8&. I<at. Law 
Maxim. — '< No man should be a judge in his own 
cause." — A lord of the manor, though he may 
have cognisance of all kinds of pjeas^ cannot 
hold plea where he is himself a party* 

Alitur vitiuniy vivitque tegendo, Virgil. — *' Vice 
thrives and lives by concealment." — It is in the 
nature of foul deeds to delight in darkness. 

Alium silere quod valeas, primus «S>e» Seneca. — 
'^ To make another person hold his tongue, be you 
first silent." — Do not aggravate an idle dispute 
by fruitless perseverance. 

KWwi iocr^g, etVToq eXxect* /3fo«y. PluTARCH. — . 

Allon iairosy autos elkesi hruon. — " The physician 
of others, whilst he himself teems with ulcers." — 
A man who pretends to cure other's faults, whilst 
he has abundance of his own. 

Alma mater* Lat. — " A benign mother." — A name 
given by students to the imiversity in which they 
were educated^ , ^ -■ 'v 

Al molinOf ed alia sposa, 

Sempre manca qualche cosa. Ptov, Ital.— " A 
mill and a womau are always in want of some* 
thing;" the former from the comples;ity of its ma- 
chinery, and the latter from the influences of her 
caprice^ 

Alta sedent cvdlis vulnera dextrce. Lucan. — " The 
wounds pf civil war are deeply felt." — Its evils are 
more severe and immediate, than any which can 
follow fr9m hostilities, with a foreign enemy. 

- ■ Alterius sio 

Aheraposcit opem res Sf conjurat amich 

Horace. — 
^' Thus one thing demands the aid of the other« and 
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both unite in friendly assistance." — This is applied 
by the poet to the alliance which should exist be- 
tween study and genius. It is sometimes used, 
however, to describe combinations of a different 
nature. . 

Aber remus aqtias^ alter mihi radat arenas^ Pro« 
PERTius. — " Let me strike the water with one oar, 
apd with the other scrape the sands." — J^et me 
ixever hazard my safety by getting out of my depth* 

4U^ Hxatur d^ l(ind sc^e caprin$y 

Propugnat nugis arn^atus. Horace. — ^^ Ano- 
ther ^equently disputes about goat's wool, and 
rises in arms for trifles." — The application it to 
those who are alwi^ contending for objects of 
no moment. 

He strives for trifles, and for toys contends, 
And then in earnest, what he says, defends. 

Alterum alterius auxilio eget, Salujst. — *' The 
one stands in need of tne assistance of the other." 
— ^Neither of the two matters in question could 
stand without a reciprocal support. 

AmahiUs insania^'-^'-mentis gratissimtis error. HoR.-« 
<^ A delightful insanity, — a most pleasing error of 
the mind." — The poet puts the latter words into the 
mouth of a person, who, being cured of madness, 
laments that he has lost l^e grateful reveries which 
occurred in his delirium. They are ironically ap- 
plied to men who look with complacency on their 
own mistakes and errors, though these may be as 
gross as if they ** had eaten of the insane root." 

Amantium ires amoris redintegratio est, Terence. 
— :" The falling out of lovers is the renewal of love." 
The disputes of lovers generally end in a warm re- 
conciliation. 

A ma puissance. Fr. — " To my power," — Motto of 
the E. of Stamford, 

Amare Sf sapere via: Deo conceditur. Laberius. — 
" To love and to be wise is scarcely granted to the 
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highest." — Love and prudence are absolutely in* 
compatible. 

Ambiguas in tmlgum spargere voces. Lat. Virg. — " To 
scatter doiU)tfuI rumours amongst the vulgar." — 
To endeavour to mislead the croud by ambiguous 
intimations. 

Afnhiguum pactum contra venditorem interpretandum 
est, Lat. Law Maxim. — *^ An ambiguous deed or 
contract is to be expounded against the selter or 
granter." — Thus, it a man has a warren in his 
lands, and grants the same land for life, without 
mentioning the warren, the grantee will have it 
with the limd. 

Ame damnSe. Fr. — " A d d soul." — A tool, a 

drudge, one who will do any-iAirty work. 

Ame de boue. Fr. — " A soul of mud." — A debased 

creature. 
A mensa ^ ihoro* Lat. — '^ From bed and board." 

A meroeiUe. Fr. — " To a wonder." — Rarely. He exe- 
cuted his part ^ meroeiUe. 

Amicitia semper prodestf amor Sf nocet. Laberius.. 
— ** Friendship is sdwajt profitable ; love is fre- 
quently injurious." 

Amid vitium nijerasyprodis tuum^ Pub. Strus. — "Un- 
less you bear witn the feults of a friend, jou betray 
your own." — If you do not concede a little, you 
disclose your own want of temper or of friendship.. 

Amicum ita habeas^ posse lUjieri kunc inir^icum scias. — 
Laberius. — " Be on such terms with your friend 
as if you knew that he may one day become your 
enemy." 

Amicum pisrdere est damnorum maximum.. Pub. Syrus. 
— " To lose a friend is the greatest of aJl losses." 

Amicus eertus in re incertd cemitur.^ Ennius. — " A 
sure friend is tried in a doubtful matter."— It is 
only in situations of hazard that we can prove 
the sincerity of friendship. 
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Amicus curia. Lat— " A friend to the court." — ThiV 
appellatioa is given in courts of law to the person 
who gives his advice or opinion, when not imme- 
diate concerned in the cause. 

Amicus humani generis* Lat. — ** The friend of the hu- 
man race.** — The highest title which man can ob* 
tain, and which few Franklins and Howards 
are found to claim. 

Amicus PlatOy amicus Socrates^ sed magis arnica Veritas, 
Lat. — ^^ Hato is my friend, Socrates is my friend, 
but Truth is more my friend." — By this quotation 
the speaker or writer intimates that he is not with* 
out ms personal feettags and attachments, but tiiat 
nothing can make lufti swerve from the sacred in-^ 
terests d truth. 

Amicus usaue ad aras. Lat. — ** A friend even to the 
altar. — One who wQl sustain his friendship even 
to the extremity. 

Amiitit merito prcprium^ qui alienum appetit, Phje-^ 
DRus. — " He deservedly loses his own property, 
who covets that of another." — It is not with- 
out reason that few are displeased to see the 
greedy man fall into the trap which he has con-^ 
structed for the ruin of another. 

Amon Lat.—" I love."— Motto of the D. of Buc- 
CL£UCH and L. Moni:agu. 

A moitiS de moitie^ Fr, — " From half tohalf."— By halves. 

Amor pairia. Lat, — " The love of our country." — 
The affection which the native of every chmate 
bears to the soil which has given him birth. 

Amoto quceramus seria ludo* Horace. — " Setting 
raillery aside, let us now attend to serious matters." 

Let us now 
With graver air our serious thenie pursue, 
And yet preserve our moral full in view. Francis. 

Amphora ectpit 
Instituis currente rati cur urceus exit? HoR* 
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•*-^< A large jar was begun to be formed; why, as 
the wheel goes round, does it turn out to he an in- 
significant pitcher?"— -The metaphor is taken from 
the potter's wheel. iThe quotation is applied to 
those, who, having promised a magnificent work, 
produce in the end something inadequate, and 
perhaps contemptible. 

When you begin with so much pomp and show, 
Why is the end so little and so low? 

Ampliat atatis spatium sibi vir bonus. Hoc est 

Vivere bisy mtd posse priorejruu Lat. Martial. 
— '^ A good man enlarges the term of his own ex- 
istence. It is living twiMy to be enabled to enjoy 
his former life." — He mes the preceding years 
over again in pleasing recoUectison. 

Avoyx*! «Js 0£o* fjMxovrat. — Ananchi oude Theoi ma^ 
chorOau Gr. Prov. — " The Gods themselves do 
not fight against Necessity." — They know that her 
force is resistless. 

Anglic^. Lat. — " In English." — According to the En- 
glish fashion. 

AnguiUam cauda tenes, Lat. Prov.— r^' You hold an eel 
by the tail." — You are engaged with an active and 
slippery opponent. 

Anguis in herb^. Lat.—" A snake in the grass."— A 
lurking danger, or one not actually foreseen. 

Animal implumey bipes. Lat. — " An animal without 
feathers, and walking on two legs." — This is 
Plato's imperfect definition of a man, which was 
so successmllT ridiculed by Diogenes, who 
brought 2L plucked cock into the school, and ^scom- 
fully asked " if that was Plato's man?" 

Animi cultus quasi quidam humanitatis dbus, Cicero. 
«— " Cultivation is as necessary to the mind, as food 
Is to the body." 

Animo 8^ fide. Lat. — " By courage and faith.''— -Motto 

of Uie £• <^ GuiLDEQRuQt 
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Aiidino nan adutiS. Lat. — " By courage, not by craft." 
— Motto of the D. of Gordon, as E. of Norwich. 

Animoque swpersunt 
Jam prope post animam. Sidon. Apoll. — 

" Their spirit seems even to survive their breath." 
— This figure of the poet is scarcely transferable 
! into anomer language. The intimation is, that 

I though their bodies were deprived of life, their 

attitudes still bespoke atonement and revenge. 

) Animo vidit, ing'enio complexus est, eloqtienti^ illuminavit, 

[ Paterc. of Cicero. — " These subjects he saw 

by the power of his mind, he comprehended by his 

. understanding, and enlightened by his eloquence." 

Animum pidurd pascit inani. Virgil. — '^ He fills 
his mind with a vain or idle picture. "-^He dwells 
with eagerness upon the painted semblance. — This 
is sometimes applied in ridicule to dilettantif or 
picture-fanciers. 



■Animum rege, qui nidparet 



ImperaU . Horace. — 

" Govern your mind, which, unless it obeys, will 
command." — Study to acquire that self-control 
which will prevent your being hurried away by the 
force of your passions. 

Animus Jhrandi, Law Lat. — " The intention of steal- 
ing.*' — He took the goods animo Jurandi — ^with a 
felonious design. 

Ampius non officit tequus. Lat. — " An equal mind is 
never hurtful." — Motto of L. Gwypir. 



— — Animus quodperdidit (mtaiy 

Atque in prc^erita ^e totus imagine versat. 

Petron. Arbi'PER.— 
" The mind still wishes for what it has missed, and 
loses itself in the retrospective contemplation."— 
Most men have occasion to look back with re^gvst', 
on their lost opportunities. 

Animus tamen idem. Lat. — ** My mind is still the 
8ame."-^Motto of L. Tyeawley, 
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An nesoU hngas regibus esse manusf Ovid«^»-.'' Do 
you not Kncyw that kings have long hands?"— 
** It were to be wished/ says Swift, <' that they 
had as long ears." 

Jnno Domini. Lat. — " In the year of our Lord." 

Annus mirabUis. Lat-*-'' The wonderful year."-*-The 
year of wonders* 

An prcster esse reaU aduaUs essentice sit aliud, esse ne^ 
cessarium^ quo res aciualiter existatf 

Martinus Scriblerus. — 
*^ Whether, besides the real being of adual beings 
there be any other being necessary to cause a thing 
to ie?**— A question humourously put to ridicule 
the absurdity of metaphysics run mad. 

An gius^fuam est alius Uber^ nisi ducere vitam 

Cm licety ut volidi f Psasius.-^ 

*^ Is there any man free, him excepted, who has 
the power of passing his life in wnat manner he 
pleases?" — It is th^ very essence of freedom, that 
each man shaJl do whatever he likes without injury 
to another. 

Anie tubam trepidaU Lat-—'' He trembles before the 
trumpet or charge is sounded." — His fears antici- 
pate the danger. 

Antigua homo virlSKte ac fide. Tsrence.-— *' A man 
of ancient virtue and fidelity."— Of that honesty 
and good faith which are represented in all ages, 
as belonging sdely to the elder times. 

Antiguam obtinens. Lat.-'" Possessing antiquity."~ 
Motto of L. Baoot. 

djfos de giant. Fr.— « With a giant's stride."— This 
is a phrase of exaggeration not uncommon with 
our continental neighbours. They will say, for 
instance, ure have hitherto advanced. with a slow 
pace, but now we shall proceed i pas de giant ^ 
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' with gigantic steps/ and conie sturdily and fairl j 
to the purpose. 

AperU mala cum est nndier, ium demum est bona. Lat. 
Pror. — " When a woman is openly bad, she then 
is at file best."—- Her avowal is prefend[>le to her 
hypocrisy. 

Aperto idvere voio. Persius. — " To live with every 

I wish expressed." — This half line, denoting the 

▼aluec^a certain frankness of demeanour, has been 

i adopted as their motto by the Earls of Aylesford« 

' A posteriori. Lat. — " From the latter." 

\ Apparent ran nantes in gurgite vasto. Virgil.^- 
"^^ They appear thinly scattered and swummne in 
the vast deep." — Tms phrase, originally used to 
describe the mariners surviving a shipwreck, is 
now critically applied to a woric where the few 
thoughts of value are nearly overwhelmed in a 
mass of baser matter. 

Appetitus rationi pareaU Lat. — ** Let the appetite or 
denre be ooedient to reason." — Motto of Jb:. 

FiTZWILLIAM. 

AppuuS. Fr. Milit. term.—" The point to lean on."— 
The support, the strength, the defence. 

A priori, yf posteriori. Lat.—" From the former— frotn 
the latter." — Phrases which are used in logical 
argument, to denote a reference to its different 
modes; The schoolmen distinguished them into the 
propter quod, wherein an effect is proved from the 
next cause, as when it is proved that the moon is 
eclipsed, because the earth is then between the 
sun and the moon. The second is the quiay where- 
in the cause is proved from a remote effect, as 
that plants do not breathe because they are not 
animals ; or that there is a God from the works of 
the creation. The former argument is called de-* 
monstration h priori, the latter demonstration d 
posteriori. 
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A'propos. Fr. — *• To the purpose^, seasonably/'— Jft 
has struck me a-propos. 

Aqua Jbrtis, Lat, — " Strong water." — Aqua regia.^^ 
" Royal water." — Two chemical preparations well . 
known for their solution of metds. The latter is 
so called because it will dissolve gold, which has 
been termed a royal metal. 

Aquila non mangia mosche, Prov. Ital. — Aquila nan 
capiat muscas. Lat.-r-" An eagle does not feed 
upon flies," — A great mind does not stoop to 
low, or little pursuits. — Motto of L. Graves. 

Aranearum telas texere. Lat. — " To w^ave a spider's 
web." — Metaphorically taken — to maintain a so-" 
phistical argument. :^ 

Arbiter elegantiarum, Lat. — " The arbitrator of the 
elegancies." — The person whose judgment decides 
on all matters of taste and form. It is generally 
applied to a master of the ceremonies. 

ArhoYA dt^P-dA quiw ligna <ioUi^f. Lat.- — .<< When the 

tree is thrown down, any person may gather the 
wood." — It is in the power of the meanest to 
triumph over fallen greatness. 

Arcades amho, 
Et cantare pares, Sf respondere paratu 

<< Both Arcadians, and both equally skilled in the 
opening song and in the response."-*The poet 
speaks of two contending shepherds. The quo- 
tation is applied however to disputants of another 
description, either to intimate that they are closely 
matched; or that they are playing, as the phrase 
is, into each other's hands. 

4rca7ia imperii. Lat. — " State secrets." — The mys- 
teries of government. 

Areanum, jLat.—" A secret."— The grand arcanum— 
the philosopher*s stone. 
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' ^JhiUHum. demens dettgii ebrietas, Virgil. — "Mad 
drunkenness discloses every secret."— AIL reserve 
is laid aside in moments of intoxication. 

» 

4rcanum neque tu scrutaheris uUius unquanl; 

Commissurnque teges 8f vino forties 8^ ir^, HoR. 
— " Never enquire into another man's secret ; but 
CQpceal that which is entrusted to you, thoueh tor- 
tucfid both by wine and passion to reveal it. 

Af^ii ifX%&v 'osounoq, Arche hemisu pantos, Hesiod. 
. '• — " The beginning is the half of the whole;" of 
the tendency of this ancient saying, the best illus- 
tration is to be found in our own saying, '< What 
is. well begun is hirtf done." . 

Arcum intensiojrangity animum remissio. Pub. Syrus. 
_ — ** Straining breaks the bow, and relaxation the 
mind."— Our proverb has it, that the bow which 
is always bent must break. This maxim properly 
adds, diat the mind will in time lose its powers, 
imless they are called into due activity. 

Ardentia verba. Lat. — " Glowing words." — Expres- 
sions of uncommon force and energy. — One of our 
poets has carried the idea still farther. He speaks 
of " Thoughts that glow, and words that burn." 

A rez de chaussee. Fr.— " Eveh with the ground." 

Argent comptant. Fr. — " Ready money." — For imme- 
diate payment. 

Argilla quidvis imitaheris uda. Ho race. -7-" You 
will easily model any thing from the moist clay." — 
This is one of the numerous apophthegms which 
insist on the advantage of early impressions. 

* .Argumentum ad hominem. Lat. — *< An argument to the 
man." — An argument which derives its strength 
from its personal application. 

Argumentum ad ignorantiam. Lat. — An argument, 
founded on the ignorance of facts or circumstances, 
shewn by your adversary. 
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ArgumeiHtm nd judicium* Lat.— '^ An argument to 
the judgnmit. '>— An i^fiMi made, accordii^ to 
Locks, to proofs drawn fhmi any of tbe foimda^ 
tions of knowled^* 

Argumenkm ad verecundiam. Lat^^^^^ An argument 
to im)de8t7.'*«-»An if>peal to the decency of your 
opponent. 

Argumentmn kiculinum. Lat--^'^ The argument of tbe 
staiE"—- Club law. Conviction |)er force. 

A^troy ^ET^oy. 6r. Arision metron."^** A mean is best 
in every thing.** — This was thd sa3ring of Cleobu« 
Lus, one of Uie seven wise men of Ureece* On 
most occasions in common life, it is most prudent 
to steer a middle course. 

Arma tenenti omnia dat, qui justa negate LucAN.«i^ 
^^ He grants every thing, who denies what is just, 
to those who have arms in their hands."-— A suc- 
cessful combatant will not be cont^t with his 
naked right, but will insist on something more. 

Armati terrain exercent^ sempereue recentes 
Convectare juvat pradasy if vivere rapto% 

Virgil. 
— ^' In arms they ravage the earth, and it is their 
deb'ght to collect the recent spoil, and live on 
plunder." — Vide the conduct of the French com* 
xnanders in Italy, Switzerland, &c. 

Ars est celare artem. Lat.— " The art is to conceal 
the art."— -In every practical science, as in paint* 
ing or acting, for instance, the great effort of the 
artist is, to conceal from die spectator the means 
by which the effect is produced. 

Ars est sine arte, cujus princvpium est mentiri, medium 
laborarey Sfjints mendicare, Lat.— -Tliis is a most 
happy definition of the business of aldiemy, or the 
vam search after the philosopher's stone. — *^ It is 
an art without art, which has Its beginning in false* 
hood| its middle in 4mlf and its em in poirerty." 
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4rUi hdHoraUt. Lat — '^ He will honour the aitfi."«iri 
Mono of the Ir. B. Coi-brai^ke. 

fMMiorMNi ftUnqtumt. Tacitus.— **< A bitter 
' jeety wbcoi the satire comes too near the truth, 

leaves a sharp sting bdiind it.''*«i*This experiment 
is always dwatteroiiSy but {Mirticulariy when the 
shaft is leveled against high authorities. 

diperhtt mhS 0H kmmli ^^toit surgk in aUum. 6t av« 
siAN«— ^^ Nothing is more narsh than a low man 
raised m a certain height."— This is sufficientlj 
IDustrated by our homely phrase, *^ set a beggar 
on horseback," &c 

J^ipeUanx e nan venire. 

Stare in lettOy e non dormiref 

Serxdre e non ^radircy 

Son tre cose difar morire. Ital. ProT.-^ 

*< To expect one who does not come — ^to lie in bed 

and not to sleep-^to serve and not to be advanced, 

are three things enough to kill a man." 

Assumpsite-JiiBW term. — ^* He assumed — ^he took upon 
him to pay."— An action on a verbal promise. 

Astra castrtty numen lumen* Lat.— -^' The stars are my 
camp, the Deity is my light."— -This quibble, fot 
such it is, in the origmal, is taken as the motto 
of the £. of Balcarras. 

Astra regunt homines, sed regit astra Detis. Lat. — ** The 
stars govern men, but God governs the stars."— 
This formed at one time a proper answer to the self- 
named professors of judicial astrology. 

A tort Sf h travers. Fr.— " At wrong and across." — At 
random. 

At fulchrum est digito monstrari ^ dicier hie est, 
Fersius.— '' It is pleasing to be pointed at with 
the finger, and to have it said, There goes the 
man."— In our several pursuits we are all actuated 
by a wisb for niKoriety. 
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At qui stmt it qui RetiipubUcam occupavere t Homines 
scehratissimiy immani avdritiay nocentissimi iidemq. 
superbisstTnu Sallust. --^ '^ But who are those 
that have seised on the commonwealth? — Men the 
most profligate, of "insatiable avarice^ and whose 
guilt is only equaled by their insolence." 

At spes nonjracta. Lat.— i." But my hope is not broken." 
— Mo^to of the Sc. E. of Hopetoun. 

Au ban droit. Fr. — " To the just right." — ^Motto of 
the £. of Egremont. 

Au bout du compte. Fr. — " At the end of the account." 
^After all. 

Auctor pretiosa Jacit* Lat. — " The giver makes the 
gift more precious." — Motto of the E. of Buck* 

INGHAMSHIRE. 

Audacesjbrtuna juvat timidosque repellit. Lat—" For- 
tune assists the bold, and repels the coward."— 
Intrepidity will often succeed under circumstances^ 
where timidity may produce a failure. 

Aiidacter Sf sincere. Lat. — " Boldly and sincerely.'*— 
Motto of the Earls of Powis and Clare. 



Audax omnia perpeti 



Gens humana ruitper vetitum nefas. 

HbRACE. 

— " Daring to every extent of guilt, the human 
race rushes to perpetrate every thing that is 
wicked and forbidden." — This often forms a motto 
to some discourse or tirade against the wickedness 
of the age. 

Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris Sf carcere dignum^ 
Si vis, esse aliquis^^Probitas laudatur Sf alget. 

Juvenal.— 
" Dare to do lomething worthy of transportation 
and imprisonment, if you mean to be of conse- 
quence. Virtue is praised but freezes." — This is 
applied to the success of intrepid viUainy, whilst 
virtue finds only a cold iqpprobation. 

6 
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Audendo magnus tegitur timor. Lucak.-^^^ Fear 
is often concealed by a show of daring.*' — The 
coward blusters to disguise his terrors. 

Avdenies Jartuna juvaU Virgil. — " Fortune assists 
the bold." — Intrepidity will generally ensure suc- 
cess. 

Audi aUeram partem. Lat. Prov. — " Hear the other 
party." — Listen to what is.said on both sides^ and 
then judge impartially. 

Audire est opera pretium, Horace.—" It is wotth 
your while to hear." — What I am about to dis- 
close is worthy of your attention. 

AttdUA querelA. Law Phrase.^ — " The complaint being 
heard."— A writ which lies where a person has 
any thing to plead, without having a day in court 
to make his plea* 

Auditqtte vocatus Apollo. Virgil.^--" And Apollo 
hears when called upon." — When the God of 
Poesy has not been fruitlessly invoked. 

Au Jimd. Fr. — " To the bottotn." — I know the man 
au fond. — 1 understand his character thoroughly. 

Avda Regis. Lat. — " The King's Court." — A court 
which accompanied the King where-ever he travel- 
ed. This was the original of the present Court 
of King's Bench. 

Au pis aller. Fr. — " At the worst." — Let the worst 
come to the worst. 

Au plaisirjbrt de Dieu. Fr. — " At the strong disposal 
of God." — ^Motto of E. Edgecumbe. 

Aura poptdaris. Lat. — " The popular breeze."— The 
gale of favour. He has caught the aura poptdaris 
—he has the multitude on his side. 

Aurea mediocritas. Lat. — " The golden mean." — The 
happy intermediate state between pomp and 
poverty. 
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Amream ^[uisquis tnediocritaiem 
Dilmty tutus caret obsoitti 
Soraibus tectij caret iwoidendd 

Sobrius auld, HoHACB.— • 

^' Whoever is fond of the folden medium is serene, 
and e:&empted equally from the filth of an old 
mansion, and from the cares of an envious court." 
-^llie greatest share of human happiness is placed 
in the condition of mediocrity. 

Aurihus teneo lupum^ Terence. — ** I hold a wolf by 
the ears." — I know not how to quit or to retaitt 
my hold with safety. — This is similar to our English 
phrase of " cat<;hing a Tartar."^ — The latter ia^ 
supposed to arise from a trooper meeting a Tartar 
in ttie woods, and exclaiming that he had caugkl 
one. To the exclamation of his companion^, 
*' Bring him along with you," — the reply was, 
** He won't let me." The meaning of each is to 
represent a man grappling with such a difficulty, 
that he knows not how to advance or to recede. 

Auri sacra fames* Virgil. — " The accursed thirst 
of golcL" — See the phrase at length, Q,uid nrni 
mortaUa pecioray &c* 

Auro pulsajidesy auro venaUdjua^y 

jiurum lex sequitur^ mox sine lege piuior* 

Prop.— 
'^ By gold all good faith has been banished ; by 
gold our rights are abused: the law itself follows 
gold, and soon there will be an end of eveiy 
modest restraint." — The spirit of venality appears 
to have loosened all the bonds of society. 

Aupum e stercore* Lat. — " Gold from dung." Valu- 
able knowledge extracted from literary rubbish. 

Aurum omnes incti jam pietate colunt. Prop. — " All 
men now worship gold, all other reverence being 
done away."...»The age is become so venal^ that 
nothing is respected but wealth and its possessors* 

Aurum potabile, Lat.— << Liquid or drinkable gold/W 
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Same quaclai in ancient times i>reteBded tliat itmf 
could form, by a solution of this meta], a panacea^ 
or a medicine which should cure all diseases. The 
Dhrase is now applied to draughts of a different 
kind, such as are generally prescribed by orthodox 
ministers for the cure of political heresies. 

Jbupiemm. mdiaris tBvi. Lat.— '^ A pledge of better 
times." Motto of the D. of St. Alban's. 

AuuU6t dit ausdtiifaiU Fr. Prov.-— ^< No sooner said 
than done.** 

Atd amaty ant odit mulier ; nil est tertium. SxRUS. 
--^'^ A woman either loves or hates; there is no 
inedium."i.*Her passions are ever in extremes. 

Aidant en emporte le 'oent, Fr. — ** So much the wind 
carries away.** — This is all idle talk. 

Aut CseloTi out nuUus. Lat. — *^ He will be C;bsar or 
nobody/' — He will either reach the first station or 
JHOt exist. 

At4t insanit homo^ aut versus facit, Horace.— 
" The man is either mad, or he is making verses." 
— -Either the man has lost his reason, or he has 
been bitten by a frantic poetaster. 

Aut nunquam tentes aut perfice. Lat.—*' Either never 
attempt, or accomplish." — Motto of the D. of 
Dorset and V. Sackville, 

Auto dafi^. Sp— " An act of faith." — The name given 
in Spain and Portugal to the broiling of Jews and 
heretics for the love of God ! 

Autrefois acquit, Fr, — " Formerly acquitted." — A 
plea by which the culprit states that he has been 
tried lOT the same offence, and found not guilty, 

Autumnus — Libitince qucestus acerhce, Hor.-~" The 
autumn is the harvest of greedy death."— It has 
always been considered as the most unhealthy 
aeason. 

c2 
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ASS vincere aut mori. Lat. — " Death or victory ."^-^ 
Motto of the D. of Kent. 

Auxilia humilia Jirma consensus JadU Laberius* 
— " Union gives firmness and solidity to the hum- 
blest aids." — Small states, when they coalesce with 
unanimity, are strong in their means. The most 
powerful coalitions will on the Contrary moulder 
away from disunion. 

Avalanche. Fr. — The large and increasing ball of 
snow, which frequently rolls destruction down the 
sides of the Alps and other high mountains. 

Avance. Fr.— " Advance." — Motto of the E. of 

PORTMORE. 

Avec de la vertu, de la capacitiy Sf une bonne conduite, 
Vonpeui itre insupportable ; les manieres que Von 
negUge comme de petites ckoses sont souvent ce qui 
fait que les hommes decident de vous en bien ou en 
maL La Bruyere. — " With virtue, capacity, 
and good conduct, a man may yet be insupport- 
able; certain modes of behaviour which are oflen 
neglected as beneath notice, are what frequently 
m^e the world judge well or ill of you." 

A verbis legis non est recedendum, Lat. Law Maxim. — 
" There is no departing from the words of the law." 
*— The Judges are not to make any interpretation 
contrary to the express words of the statute. 

'•^Avidos vicinumjunus ut cegros 

Exanimate mortisque metu sibi parcere cogit ; 
Sic ieneros animos aliena opprobria scepe 
Absterrent vitiis, HoRACE.-r— 

" As a neighbouring funeral terrifies the sick 
misers, and obliges them, by the fear of death, to 
have some regard for themselves — so the disgrace 
of others will often deter tender minds from vice.*' 
--Example, if properly held forth, has much influ- 
ence, and particularly on young minds. 

Aviendo pregonado vino, venden vinagre, Sp* Prov. 
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•^" After having cried up their wine^ they seU 
U8 vinegar." — This proverb is strongly applicaUe 
to those who, having pre-excited attention, are 
the more ridiculous from their falling off in per- 
formance. • 

A wnculo matrimoniu Lat.^— ^ From the chain or tie 
of marriage/' 

Avi numerantur avorum, Lat. — ^^ I follow a long'train 
of ancestors.*' — Motto of L. Grantley. 

Avise la Jin. Fr. — " Consider the end." — ^Motto of the 
Sc. E. of Cassilis. 

Avito viret honore. "Lat, — " He flourishes with here- 
ditary honours." — ^With honours transmitted from 
his ancestry. The motto of the M. of Bute. 

Aymez Iw^autS. Fr.—- " Love loyalty." — The motto of 
the M. of Winchester. - 

B- 

BoMs inrtutum constantia. IjSlU — ^^ SteadinesjS is the 
foundation of all virtues." — Motto of V. Here- 
ford. 

Bastardus ntdlius estfilius, atd JUitis populu Lat. Law 
Maxim. — '' A bastard is the son of no man, or the 
son of the people." — A bastard being born out of 
marriage, his father is not known by the law. He 
is therefore, in law, no man's issue, it being 
regarded as uncertain from whom he is descended! 

Beau monde. Fr. — " The gay world." — The world of 
fashion. 

Beaux esprits. Fr. — ** Gay spirits." — Men of wit. 

Bella femina che ride, vuol dir, borsa che piange, Ital. 
Prov. — " The smiles of a pretty woman are the 
tears of the purse."— The latter must be drained 
(0 ensure the continuance of the former. 
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BeUa! horrida heUd! Lat— ** Wan! horrid warg!"— 
Motto of the Ir. Baron LisXtB. 

'Bella maironis detestata. Horace.—" Wars de- 
tested by matrons"—- by. orphans, widows, &c.-— > 
by all but ambitious ministers, commissftries, con- 
tractors, <^ idgemu onrne* 

Bellum intemednum* Lat. — " A war of mutual destruc- 
tion."— A war to be continued until one or other 
of the contending parties be ruined or extermi- 
nated. 

Bellum letfiale. Lat. — " A deadly war.** — The sense is 
nearly similar with that of the preceding phrase. 

Bellum nee iimendum^ nee provocimdum. PiLiNY.— 
" War is neither to be timidly i^unned,, nor un- 
justly to be provoked." 

Bellum, pax rursus* Tersnce.-^" A war, and again 
a peace." — Alternate warfare and reconciliations- 
applied by the author to the contests betwees 
lovers. 

Beneficia dare qui nescit, injuste petiU Lat. Prov.— 
'' He who knows not how to confer a ^'"dnesg^ 
must ask for one unjustly." 

Beneficia uscme eo lata sunt dwm videnfur exsokti posse ; 
uH muUum antedlenSre, pro gratis odium redditur* 
Tacitus. — '' Benefits are so far acceptable, 
as the receiver thinks he may make an adequate 
return; but| when they exceed that point, hatred 
is returned instead of thanks." — A man hates to be 
indebted for a favour which he knows he cannot 
repay. 

Beneficium aecipere libertatem vendere est. Labe- 
Rius. — " To receive a benefit is to sell your 
liberty." — This is a phrase very often used; it is, 
however but partiauy and circumstantially jusL 
The sense of obligation is however not rarely a 
painful tie upon the feeling mind. 

^^Bene nummatum decor at Suadela Venusque* Hor; 
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•-^*< The Goddesses of Beauty and Persuasion fa- 
vour the suit of the rich man.'* 

" The Goddess of Persuasion forms his train, 
" And Venus decks the well be ♦moneyed swain." 

Framcis* 
Bene si amico Jhcerisy nepigeatfecissey 

Ut paHmpudea$ li noH Jej^ris. Plautits* 

«— '< If you have acted kindly to your friend, do 
not regret that you have done so, as you should 
rather be ashamed of having acted otherwise*'* 

Benigno numine* Lat,— " By the favour of Providence." 
— This is the motto of the first founder of the 
house of Chatham. 

B^mgnus etiam dandi caumtm eogUat Jj^iL Prov.^— 
*^ Even the benevolent man reflects on the cause 
of giving."-— There is but little merit in incQii«id«v 
rate bounty. ' 

Ben ve»£a$t si 'oengm solo. Sp. Prov.«^'' Thou comest 
wefl, if thou comest alone."*— Spoken of a misfor* 
tune. 

Bisabfti qui cito dat. Lat. Prov.— << He gives twice who 
gives soon." — A promptitude in giving heightens 
a favour which may be depreciate by delay. 

Bis esigratum quod opus estf si uUro qfferas. Lat. Prov. 
— -*^ That which is necessary is doubly gratefU, if 
you o£Per it of your own aecord.'*-^«Sp(mtaneou8 
bounty is ever most acceptable. 

Bis peccare in bello non licet. Lat. Prov.— "It is nol 
permitted to err twiqe in war."— In hostile opera- 
tions, an error is to be prevented by as much 
caution, asif it wereirretnevable. 

Bis tnncit qui se vhuni in victoria. SvRUS.— *^He 
conquers twice who conquers in victory."— He 
conquers his enemy by his valour, and subdues 
himself by his moderation. 

Boeotum in crasso jurares dire natum. Horack.-*- 
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^< You would swear that he was bom in the thick 
air of the BGeotians."-*The people of the Greek 
province of Boeotia were proverbially remarkable 
for their stupidity. 

Bon&Jide. Lat. — " In good faith." — Actually, in^e- 
ality. 

Bona fnaUs paria non suntf etiam pari numero ; nee itr- 
titia tula minimo mcetrore vensanda, Pliny. — 
^' The enjoyments of this lite are not equal to its 
evils, even in number. There is at the same time 
no joy which can be weighed against the smaUesit 
degree of grief or pain.'' — This is the sentiment 
of a melancholy man. It must however be gene- 
rally admitted, that the ** compunctious visitmgs" 
of numan life are such as to outweigh its most 
valued enjoyments. 

Bonarum rerum consuetudo pessima est* Syrus.— 
^< The too constant use even of good things is 
hurtful.'' — We should restrain ourselves so as to 
use, but not to abuse our enjojrments. 

Bon avocaty mauvais voisin. Fr. Prov.-^" A good lawyer 
is a bad neighbour." — One of the popular satirei^ 
on the professors of the law: 

Bon grS, malgrS. Fr, — " With a good, or ill grace."—- 
Whether the party wills it or not. 

Bon jour, bonne oeuvre. Fr. — " A good day, a good 
work." — This corresponds with the English pr6- 
verb — " The better day, the better deed." 

Boni past oris est tondere pecus, non deglubere. SuE-> 
TONius. — ** It is the part of a good shepherd to 
shear his flock, but not to flay them." — This is a 
political maxim now grown out of use. The best 
minister at present is the man who can extort thQ 
most .money from, not he who imposes^ the least 
burthens on, the people. 

Bonis nocety quisquis pepercerit malts* Syrus.— > 
** He hurts the good, who spares the bs^d." 
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Bonis qtiod benefit hatid periU Plaut.-^" The kind- 
nessy which is bestowed on the good, is never 
lost." 

Bonne houche. Fr. — " A nice morsel — a delicate bit." 
— Something reserved as a gratification. 

Bonne Sf belle assez, Fr. — '' Good and handsome 
enough.'* — The motto of E. Fauconberg< 

Bonne renommee vaut mieux que ciinture dorie. Fr. Proy. 
— ''^ A good name is better than a girdle of gold*" 
— ^It i9 preferable to wealth or splendour. 

J3ai2tt9?» est Jugienda aspicere in alieno malo. Sy- 
nu8. — " It is well fo^ those who can infer from 
the misfortunes of others what are the things, 
which they shoidd ayoidi^" — In this case, without 
jBufiering adversity, they acquire that prudence 
which it inculcates. 

jPonum maps carendo quamjruendo cernitur. Lat. Prov, 
— r^ That which is good is descried more jBtrongly 
in its absence than in its enjoyment." — Shake- 
speare has somewhere tran8laj;ed this maxim moi|t 
admirably, 

** That which we have we prixe not to the worth ; 
** But being lack'd and lost — why then we (ate its 
value.'*^ 

Bonum summum, quo tendifnus omnes. LucRETiUfir; 
— " That supreme good to which we all aspire." 

Boutez en avant. Fr. — " Push forward." — Motto pf 
the Ir. E. of Barrymor^. 

Brevis esse laboroy obscurus fio. t^t. — " I labour tp 
be short, and I become obscure." — A phrase ap- 
plied to authors, who, aiming at terseness, leave 
90 much unexplained as to become obscure to 
their readers^ 

Bruitim Julmen, Lat. — " A harmless thunderbolt."— 
A loud but ineffectual menace. A law which is 
not respected or obeyed. His discourse was a 
jQfiere brutum fidmen — it was " full of sound and; 
^Mry? signifying nothing." 

©3 
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Cacoethes. Gr.— Literally « an evil habit or custom." — 
It is never quoted afone, but always in combination 
with some other word, as in the three instances 
which follow. 

Cacoethes carpendi, — ** A rage for collecting — also for 
censuring." 

Cacoethes loquendi* — ** A rage for speaking." — A wish 
or itching frequently to speak m public. 

Cacoethes scribendu — " An itch for writing.'* — He ha» 
the Cacoethes scribendu He is an errant scribbler. 

Cadit qtuestio* Lat. — ** The question falls or drops to the 
ground.'* — If matters be as stated, Cadit amestiof 
the point at issue will not admit a ikrther dis- 
cussion. 

Caca invidia est^ nee qtddquam cdiud sdt quam detredare 
virtutes. Li vy. — ** Envy is bUnd, and she has 
no other quality but that of detracting from virtue.^ 

Calamitosus est animus JiUuri anxiusn S£Ni<tA.— 
^' Dreadful is the state of that mind, which is 
deeply concerned for the future." 
^^ Incessant fears the anxious mind molest." 

Candida pax homines^ trux decet ira Jeras* Ovid* 
<— '' Fair peace becomes men ; ferocious anger 
should belong to beasts." 

Candid^ Sf constanter. Jj2lU — ^* Candidly and con- 
stantly."— Motto of the E. of Coventry. 

Candide securh Lat.-~^< Honesty is the best policy.^' 
—Motto of L. Lynedoch. 

Candor dot mribus alas* Lat.— ^' Truth gives wings to 
strength." — The motto of the Ir. E. rf Bbi,ve- 

DERE* 

Cantahit vacuus coram latrone viator. JuVw— ^^ The 
empty traveller will sing before the robber." — If 
povertv has its inconvenienoeS| it has also its in^ 
depenaence and security. 
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Capias. Law Lat« — '^ You make take.^^-«-A writ to au- 
thorise the capture or taking of the defendant. It 
is divided into two sorts, vfz* 

(Capias ad respondendum. — '^ You takelo answer."-— A 
writ issuing to take the defendant for the purpose 
of making him answerable to the plaintiff; and 

Capias ad satisfaciendum. — '^ You take to satisfy."— -A 
writ of execution after judgment, empowermg the 
officer to take and detain the bod; of uie rlAfimil^i^! 
until satisfaction be made to the plainti£ 

Capkim te nidore stuB putat ille culina, Juvenai. 
-— ^^ He thinks that you are taken with the smell 
of his kitchen.'' — ^He is inclined to regard you as 
a parasite. 

Caput mortuum, Lat — ** The dead Head."— In che- 
mistry, the ashes remaining in the crucible.—- 
Figuratively, ** the worthless remains." 

Caret pericuhy qui etiam iuttis cavet. Sysusv— ^^He 
is most free from danger, w^, even when safe, is 
on his guard." — A proverb which very happily 
illustrates the advantages arising from vigilance« 

Carpe diem, quam minimi credida postero. Hor. 
— ^' Enjoy the present day, as distrusting that 
which is to follow." — This is one of the maxuns of 
the Epicurean school, which recommended, but 
no doubt unwisely, the immediate enjoyment of 
pleasure, in preference to remote speculation. 

Carte blanche. Fr. — " A blank sheet of paper."— To 
give carte blanche^ is when one party is so &r re- 
duced as to sign his name to a blank paper, and to 
leave the other to prescribe the conditions. It im- 
ports of course " an unconditional submission.^' 

Car td^ noire plaisir. Fr. — " For such is our plea- 
sure«" — This was anciently the form of a regal 
ordinance, under the Norman line. It is now 
used, but in an ironical sense, to mark ^ome act 
of despotic authority. 
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Cassis tutissima virtus. Lat. — " Virtue is the safeftt 
shield." — Motto of M. Cholmondeley. 

Castrant alidSy ut libros suos, per se graciles, aiieno 
adipe suffdrciant. Jovius. — " They castrate the 
books of other men, in order that with the fat of 
their works they may lard their own lean vo- 
lumes.'* — Applied to plagiarists, in whose works 
whatever is good is found to be stolen. 

CastLSy quem scepe transit , aliquando ihvenit. Lat. Prov. 
— " Him whom the chance frequently passes over, 
it at some time finds.'*-— The continuance of good 
fortune forms no ground of ultimate security. 
" The pitcher may go often to the well," &p. 

Causa Sf origo est materia negotii, Lat. Law Maxim.-^ 
*' The cause and beginning is the matter of thQ 
business." — -jpvery man has a right to enter into a 
tavern, and every lord to distrain his tenants' 
beasts ; but if in the former case a riot ensues, or 
if in the latter the landlord kills the distrained, the 
law will infer that they entered for these purposes^ 
and deem them trespassers from the beginnmg. 

Causa latety ins est notissima, Ovid. — "The cause 
is wrapped in darkness, but the effect is most 
notorious."— This is a phrase very frequently 
used in poHjti^al discussion, when a dangerous mea- 
sure is unfathered by any responsible person. 

Cautus enim metuit Jbveam lupus, accipiterque 
Suspectos la^ueos, S^ opertum miluus hamum, 

Horace.—* 

** The wolf once cautioned by experience dreads 
the pitfall, the hawk suspects the snare, and the 
kite the covered hook." , 

" For wily wolves the fatal pitfall fear, 
** Kites fly the bait, and hawks the latent snare.'* 

Faancis. 

Even animals lefirn to avoid that, by whjcb they 
retain a sense of having been injured* 
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Caveat actor. Lat. Law Maxim. — << Let the actor or 
doer beware."*— Let him look to the consequences 
of his own conduct. If a landlord gives an ac- 
quittance to his tenant for the rent which is last 
due; the presumption is, that all rent in arrear 
has been duly discharged. 

Caveat emptor. Lat. — " Let the buyer beware.** — Let 
the person concerned be on his guard. 

Cavendo tiUtis, Lat. — " Safe by caution." — The motto 
of the house of Cavendish. 

Pavendum est ne major pcena, quam culpa, sit ; Sp ne 
iisdem de causis alii plectantur, alii ne appeUentur 
quidem, Cicero. — " Care should be taken in 
all cases, that the punishment do not exceed the 
guilt ; and also that some men may not sufier for 
offences, which, when committed by others, are 
allowed to pass with impunity/* 

Cedant arma toga, poncedat laurea linguof^ Cic-^*^^^ Let 
arms yield to the gown, and the laurel giye way 
to the tongue.*' — The power of eloquence ia some- 
tinges superior to military force. 

Cede Deo. Lat. Virgil. — " Yield to Providence."-— 
Submit where all opposition must be yain. 

Cede repugnanii : cedendo victor abibis* Ovid.— 
" Yield to the opposer : by yielding, you will ob- 
tain the victory.*'— 'There are circumstances under 
which a prudent concession is equal to an advan- 
tage gained over your opponent. 

Cedite Romani scriptores, cedite Graii. Lat. — " Yield ye 
Roman, and yield ye Greek writers." — Yield to a 
competitor who outweighs you alL This is a quota- 
tion geperally employed in an ironical sense. 

Celui'lh est le mieux servi, gui napas bfisoin de mettre les 
mains des autres au bout de ses bras, Kousseau. 
— " The man is best served, who has no occasion 
to put the hands of others at the end of his arms." 
—There is no mai^m more just or x^ore useful 
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in common life, than this, that whatever a man 
can personally accomplish, he should nerer leave 
to be transacted by another person. 

Celui qui a trouvS un hon gendre^ a gagni un JIU; mats 

celui qui en a rencontrS un mauvais^ a perdu une 

JUle* Fr. — '^ The man who has founa a good 

son-in-law, has gained a son ; but he who has 

met with a bad one, has lost a daughter/' 

Celui qui dSvore la substance du pauvre^ y trouve ^ la fin 
un OS qui ^Strangle. Fr.— " He who devours the 
substance of the poor, will find in it at length a 
bone to choke him." — ^The great mass of the low 
and humble may be for a time exhausted by op- 
pression; but their vengeance is generally hurled 
in the end at the head of their oppressor. 

Celui qui rSuniroit taus les dSfauts^ seroit moins Sloigne 
de plaire d tous les hommes^ que celui qui possS' 
deroit toutes les vertus. Fr. — " The man who 
united in himself every defect would be more 
likely to find favour in the world, than the man 
possessed of every virtue." — The former would 
stand exempt from diat share o£ envy, which is 
ever attendant on superior merit. 

Celui qui se dSfaii de son hien avant que de mourify ee prir 
pare h Hen souffrir. Fr. — ** He who parts with his 
property before his death, prepares himself for 
much sufifering." — He will have to encounter a 
degree of insolent neglect, which he might have 
avoided by keeping his property at his own 
disposal. 

Ce monde est fdein defousy Sf qui n'en veut pas voir^ 
Doit se renfertMT setdy S^ casser son msroir. 

BOILIAU. — 

*^ This world is full of fook, and he who would not 
wish to see one, must not only shut himself up 
alone, but also break his lck>king-^a88." 

Ce nest pas itrc Uen aist que de rire. Su Eyre- 
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MOKD. — ^^ Laughing is not always a proof that 
the mind is at ease, or in composure." 

Cent ore di maniconia non pangano un quatrino di de* 
bito. Ital, Prov, — " A hundred hours of vexation 
will not pay one farthing of debt.** 

Cfi gtdjait qv^on ti est pas content de sa condUum^ c'est 
Viaee chimirique que Von se forme dubonheur d^au' 
trui. Fr. — "What makes many persons discon- 
tented with their condition, is tne. absurd idea 
which they form of the happiness of others.'' 

Ce qui manque aux orateurs en prq/ondeur^ 
lis vous la donnent en longueur* 

Montesquieu*— 
" What the orators want in depth, they give you 
in length/^^^This cutting remark, we must say, 
was never more applicable than, with a few splen- 
did exceptions, to the British senators. 

C^ qnCon nomme UberaUte, nest souvent que la vanitS de 
donner, que nous aimons mieua: que ce que nous 
donnons. Rochepoucault. — " That which is 
called liberality is frequently nothing more than 
the vanity of ^vin^, of which we are more fond, 
than of Uie thmg given." 

Ce qui vient par lajtute, s*en va par le tambourin. Fr. 
Prov. — " What comes by tne flute goes away by 
the tambourin." — Easily gotten — easily gone. 

Cermt omnia Deus inndex. Lat. — " There is an aven- 
ging God who sees all.'' 

Certiorari, Law Lat. — " To be made more certain." 
— A writ issuing to order the record of a cause 
to be brought before ansuperior court. 

Certum pete Jinem, Lat. — ** Aim at a sure end." — 
Motto of the Ir. E. of Wicklow. 

Ces discours, il est vraiy sont fort beaux dans un livre. 
Boileau. — " All this would do very well for 
a book," i.e. — It is very showy in theory, but 
not reducible tb practice. 

8 



C^ sont iottjour* les aventuriers qui Jbnt des grandes 
chosesySf non pas les souverains des ^ands Empires. 
Montesquieu, — "It is only adventurers thali 
perform great actions, and not the sovereigns of 
large empires." — This is a mai^im which the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century has eluci- 
dated, even beyond the expectation of its authoiv • 

Cessante causS, ce^sat Sf effectusn. Lat. Law Maxim. — 
"When the qause is removed, the effect must 
ceiase to follow." — Thus the release of a debt is 
a discharge also of the execution. 

C est fait de ui. Fr. Phrase. — " It is all over with him.'* 
^— He is a ruined man. 

Cest Ih le dibble. Fr. Phrase.—" Tliere is the devil." 
— There lies the whole difficulty. 

Cest la prospSrite qui donne les a.misy mats c'est radver* 
siti qui les Sprouve. Fr. — " It is prosperity that 
gives us friends, but it is adversity that tries them/* 

(Test lOi source des combats des philosopkes, dont les uns 
ont pris ^ t$che dUleoer Vhominey en dicouvrant ses 
grandeurSf Sf les auires de Vc^baisser en reprSsentant 
ses miseres. Pascal, — " The origin of tiie dis- 
putes between philosophers is, that one class of 
them have uadertaken to raise man by displaying 
his greatness, and the other to debase him by shew- 
ing his miseries.*' 

C* est le crime qui Jait la honte, 8^ non pas Vithafaud* 
CoRi^EiLLE. — " It is the guilt, not the scaffold, 
which constitutes the shame. '^ — These were the 
last words of the heroine Cordet, when, by de- 
priving- the miscreant Marat of life, she had 
freed the earth from a monster. 

Cest le pere aux Scus> Fr. Phrase. — " He is the fath^ 
of the crowns.'' — He is the moneyed man. 

Cest le ton qui fait la musique, Fr. — " It is the tone 
that m^es the muiic/^ — By thip it is intim^t^ 
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tiiat as much depends on the tone and manner in 
which words are employed, on certain occasions, 
as on the words themselves. ^ 

(Test pour Pachever de peindre* Fr. Phrase. — " This 
is to finish his picture." — This is to complete his 
rcharacter. 

(Test une autre chose, Fr. Phrase. — " It is quite a 
different thing.'* — The facts completely differ 
from the statement. 

(Test une bague au doigt. Fr. Phrase. — " It is a ring 
on your finger." — It is as good as. ready money. 

^est une grande kabiletS que de savoir cocker son Aa- 
biletS. RocHEFOucAULT. — ** The greatest skill 
is shewn in 'disguising our skill." — The art of 
a painter or actor, for instance, is best shewn when 
the art, by which he produces a strong effect, is 
completely concealed. 

(Test une grande folie de vouloir Stre sage tout seul* 
RocHEFOucAULT. — ** It is B great lolly to think 
of being wise alone." — None but a fool can sup- 
pose that he has a monopoly of good sense. 

(Test un sot ^ vingt-quatre carats, Fr. Phrase. — *' He 
is a fool of twenty -four carats." — His folly is 
absolutely without any alloy* 

Ceux qui n*aiment pas ont rarement de grandes jcies y 
ceux qui aiment ont souvent de grandes trisiesses. 
Fr. Prov. — ** Those who do not love, seldom feel 
great enjoyments ; those who do love, are fre- 
quently liable to deep sorrows."^ 

Chacun ^ son gout* Fr. Phrase. — " Every man to his 
taste." — A proverbial remark in every language 
OU the prevailing diversity of choice apd opinion. 

Chacun dit du bien de son coeur, Sf personne n*en ose dire 
de son esprit. Rochefoucault. — " ^very man 
speaks of the goodness qf his heart ; but jio man 
dares to speak in the same manner of his wit." 

Chacun en partictdier p^ut tromp^r Sf itre trompe: per' 
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stmne n*a trompS tout le mondey Sf tout le n/umde vfa 
tromp( personne. Bouhours. — "Every indivi^ 
dual may deceive and be deceived; but no person 
has deceived the whole world, nor has the whole 
world ever deceived any person.'^ 

Chague nation doit se gouverner selon le besoin de ses 
affaires Sf la conservation du Men public* Fr.~>- 
*' Every nation ou^ht to govern itself according 
to the necessity of its affiEiirs, and the preservation 
of the public, weal." — These being best knowu to 
the nation concerned, no other country or govern- 
ment can'with justice or propriety interfere, un- 
less it finds its own interests endangered. 

Chague oiseau trouve son nid beau. Fr. Phrase.— 
" Every bird thinks his own nest handsome.'* — 
, We are all most inclined to commend that which 
is our own. 

Ckasse-cousin. Fr. — " Chase-cousin." — Bad wine, «uch 
as is given for the purpose of driving away poor 
relations. 

Chat echaudS craint Peau Jroide. Fr. Prov. — " A 
scalded cat dreads cold water." — This is a saying 
rather more pregnant than the English — " A 
burnt child dreads the fire." 

Chef d'oeuvre. Fr. — " A master-piece." — ^^An unri- 
valled performance. 

Che sara, sara. Ital. Prov.— Whatever will be, will be." 
— This proverb, which savours so strongly of the 
doctrine oiJataUsm^ has, for some unknown rea- 
son, been ^osen as the motto of the houie of 

BEDFORD. 

Chevalier (Tindustrie, Fr. — *< A knight c£ industry." 
— A man who lives by ingenious and perserenng 
fi&ud. 

Chevaux dejrize. Fr. Milit. Term. — Stakes sharpened 
at each end, and fastened by the middle across 
each other to stop the progress of cavalry. 
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Chi wfn M nieniCy non duhita de mente. Ital. Prpv.— 

I " He who knows nothing, doubts of nothing.** — 

j Sceptidsm and curiosity are the great springs of 

knowledge; but ignorance, on the contrary, is 

V found to go hand in hand with credulity. 

Chi fha qffeso non teperdono mai, Ital. Prov- — " The 

! man who has ofiended you will nerer forgive you." 

— There are some men who can never be reconciled 

i to a person whom they have knowingly injured. 

Cienda es tocura se buen sense no la cura. Span. Prov. 
— " Science or learning is oi little use, if it be 
not under the direction of good sense." 

Cio eke Dio xmoUy io iJogUo. Ital. — ** What God wills, 
I will." — Motto otL. Dormer. 

Cineres credis curare sepuUos ? Lat. — " Do you think 
that the ashes of the dead can by thi» be ^ected ?" 
— Do you think that they feel sensible of the re- 
gard or contempt of the living ? 

Ciiius venit periculum cum contemnitur, Labe- 
Rius. — " JDanger arrives the sooner, when it is 
despised."-— The false contempt of an enemy na> 
turally leads to insecurity. 

Civitas ea attiem in libertaie estposUa, qtue suis stat viri'- 
btiSy non ex alieno arhvtrio pendet. LiVY.— • 
" That state alone is free which rests upon its own 
strength, and depends not on the arbitrary will of 
another." — Whatever may be the internal consti- 
tution of a state, its freedom can be no more than 
a shadow, if it is subjected in any way to a foreign 
interference'. 

Clariar e tenebris. Lat.—" More bright from obscu- 
rity." — The motto of the Irish E. of Miltown. , 

dausum Jregit. Law Lat.—" He broke through the 
enclosure." — A name given by a fiction of law to 
an action for debt, in which such a trespass is 
supposed to have taken place. 

Oelkiis ndhi vires. Lat.—" My Strength is from Hea- 
ven." — Motto of v. Ranelagh. 
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Ccelum non ani^num mutant qui trans mare currunt 

HoRACBw*'— 

" Those who cross the seas change their climate, 
but not their mind." — This, maxim of the poet is 
meant to enforce, that weak minds can derive but 
little advaiitage from the survey of foreign coun- 
tries — or, in another sense, that the guilty cannot 
leave themselves behind. 

Coelum non animum. Lat. — " You may change your 
climate, not your mind/' — Motto of E. Walde- 

GRAVE. 

Cogenda mens est ut incipiat. Seneca. — " Com^ 
pulsion must be used on the mind to impel it to 
exertion." — This maxim should be inscribed over 
the study-door of every man who is subject to 
fits of indolence, 

Cogi qui potest nescit mori, Seneca. — " The man 
who can be compelled, knows not how to die." 
—He who is fearless of death may smile ^t tb^ 
menaces of compulsion^ 

Cognovit actionem. Lat. Law Maxim. — " He has 
acknowledged the action." — This in law is where a 

defendant confesses the plaintifi^'s cause of action 

against him to be just and true ; and, afler issue, 
suffers judgment to be entered against him with- 
out trial. 

Colubram in sinu fovere., Ph^d. — "To nurse a 
snake in your bosom."— To suffer a secret enemy 
to partake pf your confidence. 

Comes jucundus in via pro vehiculo est. Publius 
Syr. — " An agreeable companion on a" journey 
serves in the place of a carriage." — His conversa- 
tion will shorten the way and beguile the fatigue. 

Comitas inter rentes. Lat. — " Politeness between na- 
tions." — That mutual consideration which is due 
from one civilised nation to another ; which inter- 
feres even in their conflicts, and witigatesL th^ asv 
ferities of warfare. 
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Comme iljaut. Fr, — " As it should be.*' — It ig done 
: camme UJaiU, it is neatly or properly executed. 

. Comme je Jus. Fr.— " As I was." — The motto of V» 
^ DxTDi-EY and Ward* 

Comme le voild accommode I Fr. Prov. — " How finely 
' he is fitted !" — What a pickle-4ie is in ! 

Commune bonum. Lat. — " A common good." — A mat- 
ter of mutual or general advantage. 

Commune periculum concordiam parit, Lat. — " A 
common danger produces unanimity." — The me-* 
naces of a foreign foe in general put an end to ci- 
vil dissensions. 

Commune vitium in magnisjiberisqtce civitatihusy ut in* 
vidia' gloria comes sit. Corn. Nep. — "It is 
an usual fault in great and free states, that envy 
should be the companion of glory." — Turbu- 
lence and jealousy are as much the character- 
istics of free states, as palsied quietude and im- 
plicit resignation are of despotic governments. 

Communia proprie dicere. Horace. — " To express 
common-place things with propriety." — This is 
stated by the poet to be the great difficulty of the 
dramatic author, whose scenes are drawn from 
middle life. 

Communibus annis. Lat. — " One year with another." 
— On the annual average. 

Compendiaria res improbitas, mrtusque tarda, Lat. — 
** Wickedness takes the shorter road, and virtue 
the longer." — Bad men sometimes arrive at pre- 
eminence, by a shorter, though less sure road, 
than those of a contrary description. 

Componitur orbts 
Regis ad exemplum ; nee sic inflectere sensus 
Humanos edicta valent, quam vita regentis. 

Claudian. — 
" The people are fashioned according to the ex- 
ample of their King : and edicts are of less power 
than the model which his life exhibits." — The 
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fashions and models take their progreae down- 
ward, and every thing depends on hi^ example. 

Compositum jus fasfue animu Pbrs. — '^ Law -aiid 
Equity. — Motto of L. Ellenborough* 

Compositum miracuU caiisa. Tacitus, — " A iwm> 
rative made np only for the sake of the wonder 
which it may occasion." — One of those fictions^ 
the object ix which is less to inform than te«maze 
the reader. 

Compos mentis* Law Lat. — *^ A man of a sound and 
steady mind.^ — A man in such a state of mind 
as to be qualified legally to execute a deed. 

Comptant compU* Fr. — *^ The ready money being 
paid down." 

Con amorcp Ital^ — " With love." — He entered on the 
business con amove — ^with an earnest and particu- 
lar zeal^ 

Con arte ed inganho 

Si vive mezzo Vanno* 

Con inganno e con artcy 

Si vive Valtra pafie. Ital. 

This picture of a man of deceit is not ill translated 

in the following couplet. 

'^ You live one half year with deception and art : 
With art and deception you live t'other part." 

Concordia discors, Ovid. — " A jarring concord, or 
dissonant harmony." — Applied to an ill-suited 
junction of things or persons; 

Concordii res parvce crescunt, discordiS maximte dUa" 
buntur. Sallust. — " By union the smallest 
states thrive and flourish, by discord the greatest 
are wasted and destroyed." — This quotation is oft- 
en and properly employed when stating the mis- 
chiefs which so frequently arise from civil dissen- 
sions. 

Condo Sf compono qutB mox depromere possim. HoR« 
— " I compose and lay up what I may soon 
after be able to bring f<nrward«"— In fny Murs of 
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leisure I form those sketches^ which study may 
afterwards improve. 

Coi^fidOf conquiesco, Lat. — *^ I eonfide, and am con* 
tent." — Motto of the Sc, E. of Dysart. 

Cofigg (TSHre. Fn— « A leave to elect."— The King's 
pemussion to a dean and chapter, giving them 
leave to chuse a bishop. This is so far a mere 
form, as it .is always accompanied by a letter, 
naming the person whom they must of course elect. 

Cemfunctio maris S^Joemincp est de jure naturce, Lat, 
Law Maxim. — " The conjunction of man and wife 
is of the law of nature." 

Ckmscia mens recti Jamce mendacia ridet. Ovn>e^ 
'* The mind which is conscious of right, despises 
the lies of rumour." — This is a maxim just in it- 
self; but it is frequently abused. There are some 
species of calumny too dangerous to be overlooked. 

Consensus Jacit legem. Lat. Law Maxim. — '^ Consent 
makes the law." — When the parties make an 
agreement, the terms are of their mutual willing, 
and 'are no longer a matter of legal considera* 
tion, if not against the law. 

Consequitur quodcunque petit. Lat. — " He attains what^ 
ever he pursues." — Motto of M. of Headfort. 

Consilio Sf animis. Lat:^ — " By wisdom and courage," 
^<-Motto of the Sc, £• of JLauderdale. 

Cmstans Sf lenisy ut res exposfulet, esto^ Cato. — 
** Be firm or mild as the occasion inay require." 
— Suit your conduct to the circumstances. 

Consuetudo manerii 4* ^oci est ooservanda. Lat. Law 
Maxim.—" The custom of the manor and of the 
place is to be observed." 

Consuetudo pro lege servatur, Lat. Law Maxim.--*- 
" Custom is to be held as a law." — This and the 
preceding maxim only go to shew the principle — 
that where customs have prevailed from time im- 
memorial} they have obtained the force of laws. 
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Coniemni est gravius stuUitia^ quam percuiu Lat. — 
" To folly it is more grievous to be despised than 
to be struck/' — Weak minds will sooner bear an 
injury than a reproach. 

Contra bonos mores* Lat. — " Against gopd manners 
or morals." — This quotation is generally used in 
legal discussions. If the act be not against law, 
it is an encroachment upon morality. 

Contra stimulum calces* Terence. — This is best 
translated by the phrase of St. Paul. — " You 
kick against the pricks/' i. e. you attempt a vain 
opposition. 

Contredire, cest quelquefois Jrapper h une parte pour 
savoir s'il y a quelquun dans la maison. Fr. Prov. 
— '' To contradict, means sometimes to knock at 
a door in order to know whether there is any bo- 
dy at home." — Contradiction does not always im* 
ply opposition. It is sometimes used to draw 
forth, and to examine the weight of a man's opi- 
nions or arguments. 

Contre fortune hon cceur. Fr. — *' A good heart against 
fortune." — A common phrase of admonition, to 
buoy up the spirits in case of disaster. 

Conventio privatorum non potest publico juri dero&are. 
Lat. Law Maxim.—" An agreement between in- 
dividuals cannot set aside the public law." 

Coram Domiyio Rege. Lat. — " Before our Lord the 

King." 

Coram nobis. Lat. — " Before us." — The vulgar say, 
he was on his coram nobis — that is, he was brougnt 
before persons of authority. 

Coram non judice. Lat. — "Before one who is not a 
judge." — The matter was coram non judice — it was 
before an improper tribunal. 

Cordon. Fr. Milit. Term.—" A line"— on which troops 
act and support each other. 
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Corpora lenti Augescunt, cito extinmtutdur. Tacit. — 
*^ Bodies are slow of growth, but are rapid in Uieir 
disHSiolutioii.^' 

• 

Corporis etjortuna bonorum ut iniUumJinu M. Oni' 
ffia orta occidunt, Sf aucta senescunU Salli^st. 
, — ** The blessings of health and fortune, as 
they have a beginning, must also find an end* ' 
Every thing rises but to fall, and increases but to 
decay." 

Corps diplomatique. Fr. — " The diplomatic body."— 
The ambassadors of several courts acting under 
the diplomas which invest them with that chatac- 
ter. It is sometimes used in a broader sense, to 
describe those Men who are best acquainted with 
the diplomatic forms. 

Corfms deiicti. Law Phrase. — ^' The body of the 
crime.^' — The whole nature of the offence. — The 
corpus delicti f in many cases, as in that of a forged 
promissory note, is specially stated upon the re- 
cord. 
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Hestemis vitiis animum quoque pragravat und. 

HOR. — 

" The body? loaded with yesterday's excess, dso 
bears down the mind." — The effect of dissipation 
is not only felt corporally, but mentally. 

9<npus sinepectore. Hor. — '' A body without a soul." 
— A diiul and inanimate being. 

Cotrummni bonos mores coUoquia jprava. Lat. Prov. 
— ^** Depraved conversatidn will corrupt the best 
iriorals.^ — Or, as in the English maxun— ** Evil 
Coimmunication," &c. 

Cprruptio optimi pessima. Lat. — " The colruption of 
tiae best is productive of the worst.^'— -The best and 
purest institutions, when once vitiated and^ gan- 
grened, are found in die process of corruptioix Xq 
^utdo the very worst. 
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CorruptissimA in republic^f plurinue leges* TacitusT* 
— <^ When die state is most conrupt, then Uie 
laws are most multiplied." — The relaxed morals of 
a people may be estimated in some degree from 
the legal restnunts which it is found necessary to 
impose. 

Car unumy via una. Lat. — " One heart, one way.** — 
Motto of the M. of Exeter, and L. Mount- 
Sandford. 

CosaJcUta capo ha. Ital. Prov.— " A thing which i$ 
done has a head." — There iis, as it were, no U^ in 
a business until the main circumstance be com- 
pleted. The statue may then be said to have sot- 
ten a headi and nothing is wanted but the finishing 
touches. 

Coup de grace. Fr. — " A stroke of mercy.** — The 
stroke which finished the sufferings of those who 
had becQ broken on the wheel. 

Covp detnain^ Fr.-^^^ A sudden or bold enterpriae.*' 
Coup d'ceil. Fr.— -" A quick glance of the eye." • 

Courage sans peur. Fr.— " Courage without fear." — 
]notto of V. Gags. . 

CoiU qui coute. Fr.-<-^< Lpt it post wha( it may."-*-At 
aay expense. 

Craignez hante. Fr. — " Fear shame." — ^MotCo of the 

P. of FORTLANJDc. 

Craignez tout d^un amteur en courroux. Boileav. — 
<< You are to appreheQd the worst from an «nr^g^ 
author."-^The irritable temper of authora has long 
been a matter of nptori^ty. Thus Horace men- 
tions die genus irritabile vatumy^^ the irriUible 
race of poets." 

Cra9 credenuuy hodie nihiL Lat. Prov. — ^'f To-^mqi^row 
we wiU. believe, but nothing to-day." — Let us see 
what time ina^ prodvice. j for we cannot cre^t^ the 
present assertiion. 
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Credat J^iaus Aneih* Hobacx.-^ ^^ Let tiitt circfum- 
ciaimififf believe ik*^ — A phrase of contemptuous 
increMity. T&e Jtvm, whtn this vias written, 
Yfese ptefieA lateXky aaarljr aft they are now : tl|ey 
were regarded as the outcasts of every coamu^ity. 

Qrfie J^on. Lat,— " Trust Byion;'— JOotto of t. 

Hrede fosud^hahea^ Sf hoies^JfiX. — -^^ Believe that you 
have it, and you have it.' — Indulge your im^ma- 
fioni-ated it will gratify you in nearly an equw de« 
^ gree with tiie actual possession. 

. Criidite, pofteTil I^nt. — ** Cm you believe, ioh pos- 
' ^^ty ^" — Can you be led to think fya/t such absur- 

dities were accredited by your forefathers? 

Crtnio ptutidtUtm Satumo reg^ mardtijiin 

In terris. Juvbnal.—- 

^* I believe that in th^ rdgn of Saturn (coBunonl^ 
called t&e Golden Age) Chastity dwelt upon thift 
Earth." — The satirist dludes to the rela^ted man- 
ners of the Roman ladles in bis time. 

i ** In Saturn's time, at Nature's early birth, 

' There was that tiling call'd chastity on earth/' 

Drtpek* 

Cre^i^la res amor 0sit. Ovid.— r" Lov« is an af- 
fair of credulity."-^Thoae who are in love believe 
every idle tale which flatters their expectations. 

Cre^ifinifnn sequitur cura pecuniamy 

3^f9>^vfatiqt(iej4m0S» Mui^ peientibus 
JDesunt multa. Bene est cui Deus akiulii 
Parca quqd satis est rnam^ Ho|l, — p 

** The accumulatioti of wealth is followed by an 
increase of care, and by an appetite for more. He 
who seeks for much will ever be in waot of much* 
) It i^ best with him td whom God haa\giv(an! that 

which is sufEcient, though every aupfirfloity be 
withheld." 

D 2 
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Crescit amor nummi quantum tpsafecunia cresdi* 

^* The love of pelf increases with the pdf/'^-- A va- 
rices like every other passion^ increases bjr iiiduU 
gence* 

Crescit indulgens sibi dirus hydrops. HoR* — *'The 
fatal dropsy gains on the patient from his gratify- 
in|r his thirst*"— -The same inference belongs to 
this as to the preceding quotation. 

Crescit suh pondere virtus. Lat, — " Virtue grows 
under the imposed weight." — The idea is taken 
from the received opinion of the palm-tree, which 
is said to grow the faster in proportion to the in- 
cumbent weight.— Motto of ttie E. of Dsnbigh. 

Cret^ an earbone notandum. Lat.— " Whether to be 
marked with chalk or charcoal." — It was in this 
manner that the superstitious Romans distin- 
guished their lucky and unlucky days. 

Crimen kesa majestatis. Lat. — '* The crime of wirong- 
ing or injuring majesty." — The guilt of high trea- 
son. 

Crimina qui cemunt aliorum, nan sua eemunt^ 

Hi sapiunt aliis desipiuntgue sibi, Lat. — " There 
are those who can see the faults of others, but 
who cannot discern their own. — These men are 
wise for others^ and fools to themselves/' 

' — Crimine ab una 
Disce omnes. Virgil*— 

^< From a single offence, you may learn the na* 
ture of them all." 

Crom a boo. Ir. — " I will burh."^ — Motto of the D. 
of Leinster. ' 

Cruci dum sjdrojido* Lat. — " Whilst I breathe I trust 
in the cross." — Motto of the Ir. Viscounts Net- 
TERviLLE and Gal WAY. 

Cruddem medicum iiUemperans ag^Jacit. Pub. St* 
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RV8.*— '^ A disorderly imtient makes the physician 
. crueI."-^He compels him to use restraints, which 
would otherwise be unnecessary. 

Crux. Lat. — " A cross." — Any thing particularly tor- 
, menting or vexatious^ thus. 

Crust: crUicorum, medicorumf mathemoHcorumf &c. — 
** The greatest difficulty which can occur to cri- 
ticS) physiciapsy or mathematicians^ Sec" 

Cnuc estf H metuas guod vitieere negueas. Ausok. 
— ^' It is a tormenting thing, to fear what you 
cannot overcome." 

Cueullus ntmjacit monachum. Lat.— ^' The cowl does 
not make the friar." — We are not to judge of the 
man from his disguise> or assumed character. 

Cm htmo ^— " To what good," sc. will it tend ? What 
is to be the advantaro resulting fVom the measure 
which you propose ? 

Cuicunque aliquis quid cancediff concedere videtur Sf id^ 
sine quo res ipsa esse non potest* Lat. Law Max- 
im. — " To whomsoever a man grants a thing, he 
grants that without which the thing cannot be 
. enjoyed.** — A person, for instance, selling the tim- 
ber on his estate, the buyer may cut down the 
trees, and convey them away without being re- 
sponsible for the injury which the grass may sus- 
tain, from carts, &c. during the necessary time of 
conveyance. 

'CuiF^gratia^famay vaktudo conHngat abujuH, 
£t mundus victus, non deficiente crumend. 

Hob. — 
** Endowed with favour, fame, and health ; with 
decent fare, and a purse not ill supplied." — Such, 
in the opinion of the poet, are the qualities and 
possessions which should form a man's content, if 
not his happiness. 

CuiUbet in arte suS credendum est, Lat. Prov.-^ 
" Every man is to be trusted in his own art."r— 
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We afafouMi m geaeral, grre ciiedlit t6 men for su* 
p^of skill ki that art^ or science, which tibey have 
made their peculiar study. 

Cui licet quod mttfuSf non debet quad minus est nori licere* 
Lat. Law Maxim,--** He to ^hoa the greater 
thing is lawful, has certainly a light to do ^e 
smaller thing/' — Thus, if a man has ah office to 
himself and his heirs, heaia^make an ati^gnee^ 
and, ajbrtiori, he may appoint a deputy. 

Cui malo ? Lat.—" To what evil'* sc. will it tend ?— 
What or where is the mischief likely to arise from 
the measure propose^ ? 

Cui non conveniat sua resy ut cdlceus oUm, 

Si pede major erit, subvertet; si minor, uret, 

HoR.— 
*< To him whom his fortune does net suit, it will 
act in the manner of a shoe ; if too laree, it will 
overturn him ; if too small, it will gall hiou''— A 
fine practical lesson to induce us to adapt our 
minds to our circumstances, . 

Cui prodest sceluSf is fecit* Seneca.—*' He has cdm- 
iQitt<^ the criBie, who has fierived the pr<»fit."— 
This as a general maxim is tme, but m^t without 
sonse exertions. 

J. — > . ■ ■ • ■ ' ■ N — Cujus conatiius vhtdi' 

Res angusta domi. Hob, — 

'* He whose efforts are opposed by the narrow- 
ness of his domestic cireumstances. — IheA to de- 
scribe the situatioi^ of a masy pos^ssfMed f^ abi- 
lity, but whose exertions are repressed by the cold 
hand of Poverty. 

Cujui est s6iuftty ^us ti^ue ad taslttm, Lat. L^w M a^- 
to,—** He who has the property in the soft, has 
the sftme up to ihe sky.'' — Iiis 'neighbour niust not 
therefore offaid by making any improper projec- 
tions to impend over his land or tenement. 

Ct^udHm Hi ^hndahf ai^ue dhshntdatdr. Sallust 
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<tf C AtlLXrt,— " A tikAa who cduld,.Wk1l equal 
tikiU, ptet^ind t6 he whM he waB ncjt, atAd iiot to 
he wfaftt he really was."— A persMi dec^y vereid 
kk ^ iurts ^ hypocrisy. 

Cufus injidefii in pectmiA pergpexeris^ 

Vtreris m'otnm credere f TsitJi!!^CE. — 

^"^Cm yo5i finr to tnat tbe word of anm, wIm^ 
jBTobity you have experieneei in ptcufiiary iS" 
fairs."— Tbore 10 no toiidigioiie of a tam'% good 
^th lieyonid hJB^ punctaaBty in noney matters. 

€ul de sac. Fr.— « The bottom of a bag.''— A difficul- 
ty. A passage closed at the efi4« ' 
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'Cum lux akera wnU^ 
Jam eras hesternum eomtm/tpdmws y m»e Mud eras 
Egerit koi wmtm^ et pamper pmihim erU uiird, 

pKRStUS. — 

** When another day ahall arrive we shaH find 
thai we have oonsumed our yesterday's mor- 
X0W: another morrow will arrive to propel our 
yaarsy and still be a little beyond na."-«-A strong 
jrefleetioa on the dilatory coniduct of man, ever 
fixing for the morrow that which he should do to- 
day, until his yean hai^e fled, ttftd faii opp ot twai - 
tjes are lost. 

Cmn €orpare meMem 

Crescere sentimus pariterque senescere. 

LUCRET. — 

^ We find that, as lihe mhid strengtiiens with the 
body, it decays with it m Rke maitner." — What- 
ever be die aavanta g e ^ derivied firom experience, 
we see that the mini is debilitated by agts and in- 
firnuty. 

CuMjortnm manet, vuitum sermtis amid; 

Cum cedity turpi vertitis orafugi. Ovid. 

— " Whilst fortune continues favourable, you have 
always the Countenance of friends; but, when 
she changes, you turn your badnst in shameful 
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flight." — This is a m^xim so generally admitted^ 
as not to require any particular illustration^ 

Cum licet Jugere, ne^quare Ikem. Lat» Prov.-— '^Do 
not seek the quarrel^ or the suit, whidi there is 
an opportunity of escaping." — Where there is an 
outlety go neither to law nor to logger-heads. 

Cum rmdHs aUis qtuB nunc perscribere langum est, Lat. 
— '* With many other matters which .it would be 
now tedious to 8tate«^ — A summary which is ge- 
nerally placed at tiie end of a beadroll of indi£Perent 
items, and in an ironical sense.^ 

Cunctando restituit rem. Ennius. — He restored his 
cause by delay." — This praise was first ^ven to 
Fabius^ who saved his country by avoiding the 
first onset of Hannibal. It is now ^^enerally 
applied to illustrate the advantages arising from 
caution^ sagacity, and justifiable delay. 

'''Cupido dominandi cunctis affectibus Jlagrantior est* 
Tacitus. — " The lust of power is the- most 
ifagrant of all the afiections of the mind."^— Am- 
bition may be termed the worst of vices, as it too 
often leajs to the commission of every other crime. 

Cune leves loquuntuvy ingentes stupent. Senjqca. — 
** Light griefs may speak, deep sorrow's tongue is 
bound."— -The anguished sufferer is silent, wh^n 
complaints of a nature less severe are vented moit 
loudly. 

Cur ante tubam tremor occupat artus? Virgil* — 
. *^ Why should a tremor seize the limbs before die 
trumpet sounds ?" — ^Wherefore those marks of tre^ 
pidation before the danger is actually annotmced? 

Curatiojuneris, conditio sepulturcdy pompa exequiarum^ 
magis sunt vivorum solatioy quam subsidia mortwh 
rum. Augustus*-— '' The care of the funenJ, 
the place of burial, and the pomp of obsequies, 
are consolations to the living, out of no advantage 
to the dead." 
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; Cur omnium iU eulpa^paucarum scebitf Lat. — ^'Why 
should the wickediiess of a few be laid to the ac- 
count of all ?** 

Currenie calamo. Lat — ** With a running quill." — . 
Applied to works written with fluency and expe- 
dition. 

Curtm nescio quid semper abest rei. Horacs.— >^^ A 
nameless something is always wanting to our im- 
perfect fortune.*' — The most opulent and hsmpj, 
. . in the eyes of the world, Jf brought to, a frank 
confession, would acknowledge that they fdLt some 
want or deficiency. 

Cuttos morum. Lat. — '< The guardian of morality."— - 
Every magistrate is said, and ought, to be a cu$ti$ 
marum. 

Cutiot rotuhrum. Lat. — '' The officer who has the 
custody of the roUs and records of the sessions of 
peace. 
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Daiii Deus his quoquejtnem* Virgil. — ** Providence 
will also put an end to these."--6enerally spoken 
of public calamities, or inflicticms. 

lyaeeord. Fr.— ** Agreed.**— In tune. ' 

Da hcum meliorihus. Tbrence. — ** Give place to 
your betters." — Let a due deference be shewn to 
rank, to sex, and to superior station. 

Damna minus consueta movent, Juvskal.— ^^ The 
afflictions or losses to which we are accustomed 
affect us less deeply." 

jy^mnani quod non inteUigunU Cicbro. — <^ The^ 
condemn what they & not understand." — This 
phrase of the Roman orator may be justly applied 
to many of our modern critics. 

Damnosa quid non imminuit dies? Hoaaox.***'^ What 

D 3 
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does not injurious time diminish and impair ?''-* 
Every work of art and every production of nature 
are equally liable to injury from the lapse of ages.. 

Damnum absque injuria. Law Lat. — ^^ A loss without 
an injury.''-^Thus, the erection of a milly or the 
establishment of a school in any given place^ may 
occasion a loss to others, but an action for the 
damage cannot be maintained. 

Damnum appellaHdum est cum mcMJhmd ImcrUm. Lat. — 
^^ The gain which is made at the expense df reputa- 
tion should rather be set down as a loito." 

Dans Vart d*interesser consiste Part (TScrire, DelIlle. 
• — ^' In the art of interesting, consists th)e art of 
writing.'' — The surest test of a writer of genius 
appears in arresting the feelings of the reader, and 
bearing them with him, through ^ery scen^» 
without diminution or relaKation to the end. Men 
of inferior minds may amuse by florid descrip- 
tions ; these, however, 

^' Play round the head, but come not near the 
heart." 

Dans lesconseils d'un iiaty il nefaiU pas tant regarder 
cequ'on doit fair e^ que ce qu'an peutfainre. Vt^r^ 
*^ in the councils of a state, it is not sp n^essary to 
examine what ought to be done, as what ean be 
done." — The means are to be considered.a« well as 
the end. 

Dans un.pavs librey on crie beaucoup quoiqu*on seuffre 
peu ; dans un pam de t^rannicy «» se plaint peu 
quoiquon souffre beaucoup CARNOTf — " In a pree 
country there is much clamour with little suf- 
fering ; in a despotic state there is little complaint, 
but much grievance."— In a state of freedom, men 
sometimes speak loudly upon slight occasSotas; 
under a tyranny they arc compelled to silence, 
even under the severest inflictions. 

Dare ^ondus idofiea Jumo. Persius. — "To give 
weight to 8moke/'*^To gite to trifles an air rf 
importance. 
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J9« Mlium tehiiiBm^ mwruM; mah cunda nmristrat 
mpetu9. STATiuii. — <* AJkm M iti^rvO, for de- 
IflMffttion ; ail things are done Ibadly that are done 
with violence and precipitancy." 

Daia. Lat. — ** Things granted/'-^He procA^ im 
certain dattt—on premisea whi^h have been pre- 
viotuij admitted. 

DdtaAta sectttus. Lat. — '' FoUowing Ms declared 
rate." — Motto of L. St. John* 

Dat Dens immti eornua eurta bovi, Lat. — ** Gt)d gitM 
short horns to the mischievous ox," — IVovidence 
BO curtails the means of the maliciauSiy w to nake 

them fall short of their end. 

« 

Date oholum BeUmrio^ Lat. — '< Give a &rthing lo 
Bsi^isARiusu" — This great general was reduced 
to be^inhis old age. The phrase is therefore 
sometimes 'applied to fallen greatness^ 

Dot 'oeniam coroisy *oexat cetuura eciumioi* Jw* — 
^^ Censure pardons the crows, whilst it har^se^ . 
the doves." — This is a phrase of general use and 
application. The censorious too often fasten on. 
tne innocent, whilst, in their misplaced malice, 
the guilty are suffered to escape ; they 
*^ Clip the dove's wings and give the vulture 
course." 

Davus sum non CEdipus. Terekce. — ^* I am Davus 
(a simple servantj, and not an CEdipus." — ^I 
am not enough of a conjuror to divine the solu- 
tion of your riddle. — GB^dipus, according to the 
Greek fables, had solved the enigma of Ae sphinx. 
Tbis was a monster, said to hiave the face of a 
woman, the body of a lion, and the wings of a 
griffon ; and to tear to pieces all those who could 
not answer this question. '^ Which is the animal 
that goes in the morning on four feet, at noon on 
two, and in the evening upon three ?**--CEdipus 
said, tiiat it was Man, who in bis infkncv crawled 
on all-fours; arriying at manhood^ walked erect 
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on two legs ; and, in the evening of IHe^ was sup- 
ported by a stick. The sphinx, on hearii^ tms 
solution, we iare told, les^ped from a rock, and 
destroyed herself. 

Dehito justitia. Lat. Law Phrase.— << By debt of ju»* 
tice/' — By a daim justly established. 

De hon vouhir servir le roi. Fr. — " To serve the king 
with good will,"— Motto of Earls Tanker- 
viLLE and Grey. 

DSbouchure* Fr. Milit. Term. — ^' The mouth or opeiK 
ing of a strait or river.'* 

DecdpHo visiis. Lat. — ** A deceiving of the sight."— 
An. illusion practised on the eye. 

Decies repetka placebit. Horace.— ^' It will con- 
tinue to please, though ten times repeated." — 
This adulatorv phrase is often applied to modem 
dramatic works in particular ; but the event has 
seldom confirmed the prediction. 

Deiipimur specie rectji. HoRAcis. — ^' We are de- 
ceived oy the ajfoearance of what ii rightr-of 
rectitude."— Fair \qppearances are necessary to 
the purposes of dec^tion. 

K ■■ DecipU 

Frons prima mtdtos: — rara fnlem inMUgii 
Quod tnteriore condidit cura angulo* Lat. 

— *^ The first appearance deceives many. Our 
understandings seldom reach to lliat which has 
been careful^ reposed in the inmost recesses of 
the mbd." — Those who attempt to judge at the 
first glance of the characters or men, will be most 
frequently disappointed. The manners and c<Hi- 
versation of men of the world are artificial. It is 
only by some severe ordeal, or by a long experi- 
ence, that their natural propensities are to be ^* 
covered. 
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The tinsel glitter, and the specious mien. 
Delude the mos^; few pry behind the scene.*' 

7 
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JDgcori decufodtUi a'oko. Lat — ^< He adds an honour 
to those of his ancestors/' — Motto of the Se. £• 

of KSLLIB. 

JOecrevi. Lat.— " I have decreed."— Motto of the Ir. 
£• of Wbst-mbath and L. Nuosmt. 

J^edimus potestatem. Lat.— *^ We have given power." 
'—A writ in law, whereby a commission is given to 
one or more private persons, to assist for the ex- 
pedition of some act belonging to the judge. The 
words are used also to denote the commission of a 
justice of the peacci which begins in the same 
manner. 

DediseU animus sero quod didicU dku , Sbnxca.-^ 
'* The mind unlearns with difficulty what it has 
long learned." — Impressions long entertained ase 
not easily erased^ 

Dejttcto. Lat Law Phrase.—" From the fact.** 

Dt jure* Idem. — " From the law." — These opposite 
phrases are best explained together. In some in- 
slancesy the penalty attaches on the offender at 
the instant when xhe^ad is committed; in otbersy 
not until he is convicted by laio. In the former 
case, he is guilty dejacto; in the latter, dejure. 

Di/aui de la cuirasse. Fr. — '^ The defective part of the 
armour — or want of armour."-r*He was taken difmU 
de la cuirasse: he was attacked on his weak side. 

"Defide Sf officio judicis non recipiiur quasHo, Lat. Law 
Maxim.-^*' No question can be entertained re- 
specting the good intention and duty of the judge.' ' 
—-No presumption against him can be receivea in 
the first instance. There must be strong and fuU 
proof of malversation. 

De gttietS de coeur. Fr.— " From gaiety of heart" — 
Sportively, wantonly. 

Degeneres animos timor arguit, Virgil. — " Fear 
is the proof of a degenerate mind." — This is an 
univeriSal mode of arraigning tinudhyi which, in 
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every cmfntry, is stated as a falling off from the 
valour of ancestors. 

De gustibus non est disputandum. Lat. — " There is no 
disputing about tastes.*' — They are too many, 
and too various, to be the objects of rational 
discussion. 

De haute luite. Fr. — " By a violent struggle." — By 
main force* 

De hoc ffiidti multa, omnis aliquidy nemo satis* Lat. — 
". Of this many persons nave said much, every- 
body something, and no man enough.'' — This is 
often used to designate what, in the opinion of 
the author^ are new observations, though on a 
trite subject. 

De lan& caprinS. Lat.-^" About goats' wool." — A 
dispute, de land caprind, respecting a matter not 
worth discussion. 

Delectando pariterque monendo* Horacb.*— ^^ To 
' give equal pleasure and instruction." — This best 
praise of an author, this great master has -given 
elsewhere in other words — ^^ Miscmi utUe dtilcu** 
— He combined that which wbs pkasurabie with 
what was usefid, 

Delenda est Carthago* Lat. — ^< Carthage must be de- 
stroyed." — The ofurepeated phrase of a Roman 
senator, tending to provoke die destruction of 
that rival city. It was lately used as a sort of war 
whoop, to urge a ^ War of extermination.' 

Deliberandum est diuy quod statuendum semeL Pub. St- 
Rus. — ** That should be considered long, which 
can be decided but once.'' — Every precaution is 
necessary where the deed is irrevocable. 

Deliherat Roma, perit Sanguntum. Lat.-r-" Rome 
deliberates, and .Saguntum perishes." — We are 
slow to resolve, niiilst our allies are in the eittre- 
mity of fUmger. 

DeHramn$0 (hctrinm. Lat. — ^ Tlte irild speculations 

8 
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or Wftnderiiigs of learned men/' — The phantasiefl 
of those whom ** too much leaming hatk made 
mad." 

Ddfrant regent plMuhtur Achivi, Hon. — " The 
monarcns err, the Greeks (L e* the people) are 
punished.'* — The followm^ poetical paraphrase 
will render the quotation still more intelligiUe : 

" MTben doting monarchs urge 

Unsound resolves, their subjects feel the scourge." 

Delphinum s^flms appingUf ^uctilms c^mtnu 

HoR.— 
^^ He paints a dolphin in the woods, and a boar in 
the wayes.'' — He introduces objects which are an- 
suited to the scene. 

De mal en pie, Fr*^-^" fVom bad to worse.** * 

De monte alto. Lat- — '^ From a high mountaixu**-«- 
Motto of the In B; De Montalt, — This ap- 
pears* to be what is not uncommon in the. choice 
of mottoes, a pun upon the family name. 

Dc mortuis nil nisi honum. Lat. — " Of the dead, ' let 
nothing be said but what is ^«>aura^.**-^ThiB 
long'-receiTed maxim is by some not improperly 
amended by substituting verum for bonum. — " Let 
nothing be said but what is trueJ* 

Deniqite rum omnes eddem mirantur amantque. 

HoR. — 
*< AH men do not, in fine, admire or love the same 
things." — Thi0 is one of tlie numberless phrases, 
the sole tendency of which is to state the general 
diversity of taste and opinion, 

2)e non apparentibus 8^ non existentibus eadem e^t ratio. 
Lat. — " The reasoning must be the same with re- 
spect to things which do not appear^ as to things 
which do not exist J' 

i)io adjwoantey non timendum* 3Lat. — ** Grod Rssistine, 
there is nothing to be feafed.**-*Motto of tte.u. 

V. FlWWXLLXAM. 
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Dea date. Lat— " Give to God."— -The motto of L, 
Arundel. 

Deo duce, Jerro comitante. Lat. — " My God my guide, 
and my sword my companion V* — The motto of the 
In £. of Gharlsmont. 

JOeofavente. Lat.—" With God's favour." 

Deo juvanie. Lat. — " With God's assistance." 

Dep, nonfortufui. Lat. — " From God, not fortune.*' 
— Motto of E. DioBY and L. Exmoutr. 

Deo wienie. Lat. — " God willing.** — So many phrases 
intimating a hope of the aid, or a submission to the 
will of Providence. 

D£p6u Fr. Milit. Term. — " A store or magazine." 

Depressus extoUor. Lat. — " Having been depressed, 
I am exalted.**— Motto of the Ir. V. Mount- 
garret. 

Dernier ressort. Fr. — " The last resource." 

Desideratum. Lat — " A thing desired." — Such a work 
is ^.desideratum in that branch of literature. 

— Desinii in piscem mtdier Jbrmosa supeme* HoR.— 
" A woman elegantly formed above, ending in 
nothing but a fish.'' — The idea is taken from the 
mermaid. The application is to literary works 
which give the fairest opening promise, and 
terminate in defect and deformity. 

Desunt caster a. Lat — "The remainder is. wanting:" 
placed at the end of an imperfect work. 

Desunt inopice mtdtay avaritue omnia. Pub. Syrus. — '• 
** Poverty is in want of much, but avarice of 
every thing." 

Deteriores omnes aumw Ucentid. Tbrence.-*— " We 
are all the worse for licence." — The heart is 
generally deteriorated io tl^ose who can carry into 
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' act their own will, without responsibility or re- 
striction. 

Dhour. Fr. Milit. Term. — *^ A circmtons march." 

DetMT qliquando otium mnesque jfessis. S£N£CA«*i— 
^* Let ease and rest be sometimes granted to ibe 
wearied." — Let ther,e be due alternations of labour 
and repoise. 

Detur pidchriori* Lat — ** Let it be given to the 
fiurest." — This was the inscription on the apple> 
which fable tells us was adjudged by Paris to the 
goddess VenttSf to the mortification of Juno and 
Miherva. — ^Let the prize be given to the most 
deserving. 

De vitS homms mJia cunctatio longa est* LaU Law 
Maxim. — ^* When the life of a man is at stake, 
no delay that is afforded can be too long." — ^By 
this humane maxim, it is intimated, that, as the 
effect of a rash sentence cannot be recalled, wftt 
should pause and deliberate before we consign jlj' 
fellow-creature to dea^. This maxim cocdd ndf 
be too strongly impressed, if we did not conceive 
it to be a mere fiction of the poet, 

^ ^^ Of wretches hung, that jurymen may dine !" 

Deum cokf regent seroa^ Lat. — " Worship God and 
preserve the Kins." — Motto of the Ix. Earls of 
Ekniskillen and Bakklaoh. 

Veui hiBcforttuse benigni 

Reducet in sedem vice* * ' Hor. — 

^* Perhaps Providence, by some happy change, will 
restore things to their proper places." 

Deus major cotwmna. L^t. — '^ God is the greater 
support." — Motto of L. Heni^iker. 

Deus nobis hcec otiaJecU* Virg. — " God has given 
to us this peace or leisure." 

Dextras dare. Lat. — ** To interchange right hands.^ 
— To give each other the most solenyi assurance 
either of mutual support^^ or of mutual recon* 
ciliK^on. 
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jbies daius. Lat. Law Term. — " The day given." — j 
The day or time appouited for the answer of the 
tenant or defendant. 

Dies Jhttsttis. Lat,-^* A hccky dayw" 

Dies irifaustus. Lat. — " An unlucky day,** — These 
were marked by the superstitious Romans, the 
former with a ijohitet <u^d the latter with a black 
stone. 

Dies non. Lat Law Phrase. (The word Juridicus be- 
ing understood ) — " The days on which no legal 
proceedings can take place.*' — ^Tliese are, all Sun- 
days in the year; the Pur^caHofi, in Hilary Term ; 
the Ascension, in Easter Term ; the festival of St. 
John Baptist, in Trinity Term ; and those of AU 
SaintSf and AU Somls, m Michaelmas Term. 

Dieu avec nous. — *^ God wiA us."— The motto of L. 
Berkeley. 

Di^ ayde. Fr.— "God assist.**— Motto of V. Mount- 
MORREs and L. Franktort. 

JMaf difend U droit. Fr.— '' God defends Ae tight.'* 
—Motto of the D« of Ma]ilboaovg«9 £. 
SfIekcer, and L. Csurcuili.. 

Dieu Sf mon droit. Fr — " God and mv ri^ht."— T6e 
inottq of the Sovereigns of Great'Sritam. 

Dieu me conduise^ Fr. — ** May God otwiuet tte." — 
Motto of L. Decaval. 

Dieu pour la tramchSey qui tmir^f Ft.-*-" If God is 
Sot us, who shi^ be i^unst us.''— ^Motta round 
the crest of L. Cl Avc artt. 

D^ffirik esi lomgum subito deponere €tmw^em. 

Catul&us. — 
" It is difiicult at once to relinquish a confirmed 
passion."^ — The poet speaks of the passion of lov6; 
but it is the same witn every other, when once 
rooted by indulgence. 

Dfjficile est satiram non scribere* JuveKaju. — " It is 
difficult not to write satire;^ — the tunes being 
such as to call for its severest correction. 
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DijfScikVi tipfyriet attreni habere ad crimina* Pub. Sy- , 
AF«.-*-" One should not lend an easy ear to crimi- ^ 
nal charges." — To attack is so much more easy ^ • 
than to repel, that an accuser should ever be *^ 
folded to with distrust. 

D^MUe^ Jacilisy jucundus^ acerbus es idem ; ^ 

Nee iboum possum vivere nee sine te. 

Martial.-^ 
<< Teur manners are so harsh, yet so easy; so plea-* 
Mill and yet so severe, that I can neither live with 
yottj nor widieut you." — Thus translated : i^- 
''In all tiby humours, whether grave or mellow, 
^^Mdi'rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow, 
Irait 00 much wit, ai^ mirth, and i^leen about 

That there's no living with thee, nor without thee.'* 

DgffSciUs, fuendusy laudator temporis actu HoR.-^ 
'^ Harsh, complaining, and the eulogist of the 
times which are past/* — This, generally speakj^g, 
is the just chaf«k;ter of an old map. Age^ ve 
Icfiow, i» qvierulous, and iMights in the retrospect 
9fit8 eariy enjoyments. 

Digjiio moTurtrari Sp dicier hie est. Persius. — " To be 
fainted at by the ^ilger, and have it said, these 
toes tiii» man." — Such is the aaibitiott of many to 
99 uetoriouc. 

DtgrMfn laude uitunt Musa vetat mori. Hor. •^ 
" The Muse forbids the, virtuous man to die." — 
She coxksecrates his name at least to itnmoftaiity. 

Digkus vindice nodus. Horace. — " A knot worthy 
to be untied by such hands." — A difficulty which 
calls for the highest interference. 

Dii pennies. Lat.— " The household gods" among the 
ancients. Small images which they worshiped at 
home. It now sometimes is used in an ironical 
itotise. They were such a man's Diipenates : they 

p ^eft the persons whom he caressed, entertained, 
idd almoit Ttoilshiped. ^ .-' 
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Diis aUter visum. Virgv— " It has seemed other- 
wise to the gods."— ^Providence has disposed of the 
matter in a different way. 

■■ I D iispraxttnus tile est 

Quern ratiop non ira movety qui facta rependens 
Consilio punire potest* Ci«AUDiAK« 

•»'< He IS next to the gods^ whom reason^ and not 
passion, impels ; and who, after weighing the facts, 
can measure the punishment with discretion."—- 
This is a pleasing picture of a mild governor. 

J)ilatifme$ in lege sunt odiosa. Lat. Law Maxim.— 
^* Delays in the law are odious."— This is a maxim, 
it is to be feared, rather belied in the practice. It 
can now go to intimate only, that a oilatory plea 
cannot be received, unless the matter be i^upporttd 
by an affidavit. 

Dimidium/acti gut beni ccepU habet. HoR.— This is 
literally translated by our own proverb. — ** What's 
wdl begun, is half done/' 

Dimity adificat, mutat quadraia rotundis. HoR. 
— ** He pulls down, he builds up, he changes the 
square into the round." — He is perpetuaHy diang<- 
ing, merely to gratify his own caprice. - 

Disewuhu est prioris jpasterior dies* Pvb. Strus.*-* 
'^ Each succeedmg dayris the scholiur of that 
which preceded."— The errors which we commit 
on one day, should teach us how to conduct our- 
selves more wisely on those which follow. 

DiscU^justitiam moniH 4* non temnere divos* 

VlROXL»— 

^' Learn justice, being admonished, and not to de- 
spise the gods." — Learn from infliction the sense of 
justice, and the respect which is due to Heaven^ 

Discit enim dtius meminitque Ubentius Ulud, 
Quod qvis deridet, quam quod probat* 

HoR.— 
^f EvQry man, and woman too, learn and recol-^ 
lect more readily that which is a topic for scandal. 
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^ than ifit were a fit matter for improbatton." — Thi9 
passage has been thus beautifully paraphrased ; 

^^ There b a lust in man no power can tame. 
Of loudly publishing his neighbour's shame ; 
On eagle's wings immortal scandals fly. 
Whilst virtuous actions are but bom and die." 

£• of C0RK« 

Diienur de boM mdi^ Fr.— *< A sayer of good things.*' 
->-A.trould-be wit. 



i membra foeUB. Horace. — ^^ The scattered 
remains of the poet." — ^Distort a poetical passage 
as you will, there will still be found some remains 
of poetic spirit. 

Dtq^n^endo me, non mutando me. Lat. — ^' By dis>« 
posing of me, not by changing me."— -Motto of 
the D. of Manchester. 

Distrahit animum Ubrorum muUitudo* . Seneca.— 
** A multitude of books distract the mind." — But 
little of solid acquirement is to be expected from 
promiscuous reading. 

JHstrin^ms. Law Phrase— *' You may distrain.".*— A 
writ to empower the sheriff to that effect. 

Dives agris, dives positis in Jbenore nummis> HoR* 
— *< A person rich in lands, and money placed at 
usury." — Used to describe a man of immense 
property. 

\ D ivesjieri qui wit 

■ Ei cito Wilt jveri* Juvenal.—* 

'^ A man who wishes to become rich, is also de- 
sirous of acquiring riches soon." — A desperate 

) adventurer. 

Divide Sf impera. Lat. — " Divide and govern." — This 

' is the Machiavelian policy of mostr)governments<^ 

By dividing a nation into parties, and poising them 

against each other, the people are deprived of 

thsir mtrinsic weight, and their rulers incline the 

[ scale as suits their caprice or discretion* 
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Dimtiarum (f Jwma ^ari^iJUuBa ^queJi^gtUsp virtus 
dara aiermque fatbilm* SALi^wt^^* The 
praise of ridh^s and of beauty is frail aod transi- 
tory: virtue sdotte is Uluj^tripus luid eterp^f." 

■ . Docikf imiifindis . . 

*r— "^e are all easily taught to imitate that which 
ia base and depraved*!'^— Tc» be yirtjiipi^. required 
' anenbrt.; Our nature, iflnei^t, qv ui^Q^^ted; will 
slide towards depravity. 

** The mind of mort^, inperyer^fness strong, 
Imbibes with dire docility the w%on^" 

Docti rationem artis inteUigunty inftoc^- wtfuptiUetn. 
QuiNTiLiAN. — " The learned unden^nd th^ 
reason of the art, tiie unlearned fbel the pleasure.** 
-—This' axiom serves to mark, and particularly in 
painting, the broad distinction between cultivated 
science and natural taster 

Df>ctrina sed vim promovet insitam, Horace. — 
" Learning only serves to brin^ forward the natu- 
ral force of th(B mind." — If the mind be devoid of 
that force, then learning is like ^* a lump of <marle 
on a barren soil, encumbering: what it cannot 
fertilize." 

Doloe cose a vedere^ S ddci inganni* Ab.io&to.^^*'' 
<' Things sweet to see, and sweet deceptioQs/' — 
A phrase frequently applied to speciovft, but de<p 
ceitful appearances. 

DolQre qffid, sed resistere tamen, Plinv«-^^" Tx> be 
affected by grief, but still to resist it." — This, 
that finished philosopher observes, is tbe incum- 
bent duty of man. 

Dolus an virtus quis in hoste requirat? Virgil.*^ 
'* Who shall ask of an enemy whether he sue- 
ceededby stratagem or by valour ?"-^£ither. mode 
is to be adopted m cases of avowed hqs^iUly* The 
only question uf, frfuch is m^iit liMs t9'fAlure 
success? 
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i Dolus, versaiur in ^eneralibus. La^ Law Maxim. — ^ 
•* Fcaud lurks m Ipose' aeneralitiesJ* — It is in its 
nature, to deal in broaa and general statements, 
without coming to close and tangible assertions : 
#Ey 19 oth'ev temoii, gcBeral prapoMtions, without 
modiSpfM^on, often lead to veiy cMrroneous con- 

Jiomini pudet^ non seroituiis, Seneca. — ^ I am 
i^shiUBied of my master, and not of my servi^dot" 
— There is no disgrace in obeying those who are 
worthy of command. 

D&niUMum ^ pastesnaue oegpisse didtur* Lat. Law 

IMaxiob — ^' Ri^ht is said to have its be^nning 
fvom possession." — This maxina goes to prevent 
the disturbance of titles to estates. But if there 
be proof of record established, it. outweighs the 
memory of man, which by the statute S2 Henry 
Yfil. 18 fixed at sixty years. 

DominvsjfrovidebiU JLat.— -" The Lord will provide." 
— IMfotto of the 8c. E. of Glasgow; * 

Donee erisjelix, mulios. numerahis arnicas j 

Tenmyra sijuerint ntibila, solus eris. Ovid. — 
* " \Wifl8t you are prosperoiis, you can number 
many friends; but when the storm comes, you are 
left alone." 

** The gale is fevouriAg, nuiv'rous friends you'll find: 
From OT adverse storm they fly before the wind." 

Darmit aligwmdo jtiSy moritur htmquam. Lat. Law 
• Ms^Wmt-^^ a nght sometimes sleeps, but never 
dies**'-r-A pight to land, for instance, it is imder- 
•tood, cannot die^ If a man releases his ri^t, it 
]# extingutf^ed for the time ; biit this is to be 
understood only of the right of the person Qiaking 
the release. 

Dos (Tane. Fr. — '«The asa's back." — A. military 
phra^a used to describe a shelving- ridge. 

Dosejst ff^af^ngtfar^um virft^. liattT-" ^The. virtue of 
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parents is in itself a great portion.*' — ^No inheri-' 
tance can be more inEiluable tnan that of a fiur fiune 
transmitted from our ancestors. 

DouUe entendre. Fr. — ^* A double meaning/' — It is 
generally used to mark an obscene allusion in dis- 
guise, or, as t^e phrase is, wrapt up in dean 
unen* 

Dtmx yeut. Fr. — ^^ S^ft glance8«"-r-To make the daux 
yeux — To interchange tender looks* 

Droit d*aubaine. Fr. — ** The riffht of escheat.'* — By 
this lawy which expired with u\e French monarchyi 
the personal property of every foreigner, dying 
withm the kmg's dommions, escheated to the 
crown. 

Droit des^ens* Fr.— " The law of nations.*' 

Droit 8f avant. Fr.— " Right and forward."— The 
motto of V. STDNS'sr. 

Droit i^ loyal Fr.— " Just and loyal."— Motto of 

L. HUNTINGFIELD. 

Duhiam salutem gut dat afflictisy nesai* Seneca.—^ 
<' He who holds out a doubtful safety to the 
afticted, denies all hope." 

'Dticimus autem 

Hos guoqueJeUceSf ^uijerre incommoda tnt^f 
Necjactarejugum vitd dididre magittr^m 

Juvenal. — 
<< We are also to deem those happy, who, from the 
experience of life, have learned to bear ito His, 
and without descanting on their weight."— Tbat 
experience which leads to resignation and com- 
posure, leads at the same time to comparative 
happiness. 

— — Dmcm iWmttiw, res 
AdversiB nu&re solenty cehte secunda. 

Horace.—. 
<' Misfortunes lay open the skill of a general. 
Prosperous circumstances conceal his weakn^^^'' 
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-—It is less diflicalt, for iostance, to gain a battle, 
than to conduct a tetreat. 

Dtidt amor patriae. Lat. — *' The love of my country 
leads me/' — Motto of the Ir. Baron Milfoed. 

2>tf Jbrt au foihU, Fr. — " From the strong to the 
weak." — One with another* 

Duicfi est desipere in loco*, Hor. — ^^ It is pleasant to 
play the fool in a proper place." — There are sea- 
sons when it is permitted that wisdom may take 
t^e garb of firivolity, and without incurring any 
reproach. 

Dulce ^ decorum est pro pairia mori* Hoa. — ^^ It is 
pleasing and honourable to die for one's eountiy." 
— This is an apophthegm cited in all wars, and m 
all ages. But sound philosophy will confine its 
application to the single case of our country's 
bemg attacked. — It is certainly honourable to die 
in repelling such an aggression. 

Didcis inexpertis cultura potentis amici : 

Expertus metidt, Hor.^ — 

^' Those who are unacquainted with the world 
take pleasure in the intiifiacy of a great man ; 
those who are wiser dread its consequences." — 
They know the jealousy and the hazards which 
attend such a connection. 

'^ Untried how sweet a court attendance ! 
When tried how dreadful the dependence 1*' 

Francis. 

• 

Durii deliberamus qtcando indpiendum^ incipere jam 

I serum fit. Qvintilian. — "Whilst we consider 

when we are to begin, it is often too late to act." 

— ^Deliberation protracted is, on some occasions, 

as dangerous as precipitancy. 

Dum in dubio est animusy paulo momenio hue Hiuc im- 
peUitur. Ter£nc£. — " Whilst die mind is in a 
state of uncertainty, the smallest impulse directs 
\ it to either side." 

K 
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Dum legoy assentior. Lat. — "Whilst I read, I assent." — 
I yield implicitly to the writer's opinions. This 
was used emphatically by Cicero, on reading 
Plato*8 arguments on the immortality of the soul. 

Dum spiro, spero. Lat. — " Whilst I breathe, I hope." 
-—Taken as their motto by the Irish Viscount 
Dillon and E. Whitworth. 

Dum tacentf clamant. Cicero. — " Their silence speaks 
aloud." — This is said by the great orator et anti- 
quity of the people, under certain circumstances, 
when their curses are " not loud, but deep." That 
is the very aspect under which the despot or the 
advocate of terror should most dread the ebullition 
of their rage. 

Dum vires annique sinuntr-tolerate laborem; 

Jam veniet tacito curva senecta pede, Ovid. — 
" Whilst your strength and years permit, you 
should endure and encounter labour; remember 
that crooked age, with silent steps, will soon 
arrive." 

Dum vitant stulti vitia, in contraria currunU HoR.-— 
" When fools seek to avoid one error, they fall 
into its opposite." — They are ever in extremes. 

Dum vivimusy vivamus. Lat. — " Whilst we live, let us 
live." — We only live whilst we enjoy life : let us 
therefore enjoy it as long as we can. 

" Live while you live," the epicure would say, 
" And seize the pleasures of the present day." 
" Live while you live," the sacred preacher cries, 
" And give to God each moment as it flies." 
Lord, in my views let both united be ; 
I live in pleasure when I live to Thee. 

Doddridge. 

D'un divot souvent au chrhien vSritable^ 

La distance est deuxfois plus longue, ^ mon avis. 

Que dupSle antarctique au dStrott de Davis. 

BOIL^AU. 

^— " The distance between a devotee and a true 
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c^lstiany is often twice as great as that from the 
Southern Pole to Davis's Streights."— The differ- 
ence between hypocrisy and true devotion is almost 
immeasurable. 

Duos qui sequiiur leporesy neuirum capit. Lat. Prov. — 
** He who follows two hares is sure to catch 
neither." — When the attention of a man is divided 
between many objects, he ravely attuns any of 
them. He has, according to the English proverb^ 
" too many irons in the nre." 

Durante beneplacito, Lat. — '* During our ^ood plea- 
sure." — By this tenure the judges of this country 
once held their sei^, at the will of the sovereign* 
They now hold them more properly, " Quaimiu 
se bene gesserinty as long as they shall conduct 
themselves well ;" that is to say, during Hfe, un- 
less a criminal charge shsdl be made and provea 
against them. 

Durante vM. Lat. — *• During life.'*— A clause in 
letters patent. 

Durate S^ vosmet rehus servate. secundis, Virg. — 

" Hold out and preserve yourselves for better 

. circumstances."~«The hope of better times is the 

strongest argument which can be used to inspirit 

the drooping resolution. 

*' Endure the hardships of the present state : 
" Live and reserve yourselves tor better fate." 

Drtbbk. 

Durum! sedleviusjttpatientid 

Quicquid corngere est nefas, HoR.— 

^' It is harsh ! — But that which it is impossible to 

correct becomes more light by patience." 

^' Tis hard, but patience must endure, 

'^ And sooth the woes it cannot cure." Francis. 

I Durum telum necessitas. Lat« Prov.*^'' Necessity is a 
hard weiqpon." — It is dangerous to oppose those 
^ \ whom necessity has driven to extremes. 

e2 
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Duxjbsminafactu Virg.-— ^^ A woman wag the leader 
of the deed."— ^Thk h a <{iiotation often used, be- 
cause it freauently happens that female spirit 
takes the lead in the greatest enterprisefi. 

E. 

Ea sub oeulis poska negUgimus ; proximomm meuriosi^ 
longinqua sectamur, Pliny. — **'We n^lect the 
things which are placed before our eyes, and, re- 
garcUess of what is within our reach, we pursue 
whatever is remote." — This is frequently and pro- 
perly applied to the rage for visiting foreign coun- 
tries, in those who are absolutely unacquainted 
with their own ; 

'^ Abroad to see wonders the traveller goes, 
^^ And neglpcts t)ie fiiie things which lie under 
his nose/' 

Eau beniie de cour. ' Fr. — " The holy water of the 
court." — i. e. Court promises. 

Ecce homo, Lat. — ** Behold the man." — The French 
say, // a Voir d'un ecce homo. — He appears to be 
in a deplorable condition. 

Effbdiuniur opes irrit^mewta malarum* Lat.—- *^ Riches, 
the provocatives to evfl, ai e dug out of the bowels 
of the earth." — Men seek with infinite toil that 
goldy which, being either coveted or misapplied, is 
productive of almost every sublunary miscoief. 

E Jlan¥m& cibum petere. Terence. — " To get one's 
bread out of the fire."— ^To obtain a livelriiood by 
the most desperate means. 

Hfyvcc isa^ iWn. Gr. Engua para d*ate. — " Promise 
is near mischief." — This was the saying of 
Th ALSs, one of the seven Sages of Greece. No- ' 
thine can lead into greater hazard than promises 
hastily and incautiously made. 

Ego Sf Rex meus. Lat. — " I and my kiqg.''— I^ inso- 
lent transposition is attributed to Cardiaal Wol- 
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SET* It is sometimes quoted to mark an extraor- 
dinary instance of impertinent assumption. 

'Ego si risi quod ineptus 



Pastillos Rujulus olet — lividus Sf mordax videar* 

HoR. 
• — ** If I smile at the perfumes with which Rufillos 
is scented, must I be therefore regarded as envi- 
ous or ill-natured ?'' — If, as ^ satirist, I lash the 
knave or coxcomb, shall my honest indignation be 
set down to the score ot^malice ? 

Ego spem pretio nan emo. Terence. — " I do not buy 
hope with money." — ^I do not purchase expecta- 
tion at so dear a 'rate. 

Eheujugacesy Posthumey PoUhume^ 
Lamnttir atnu ; nee pietas m^ram 
Rugis Sf instanti senecta 

Afferet indomitaque morlL HoR. — 

y Alas ! Posthumus, our years are few and fleet- 
ingj nor can even piety delay the wrinkles of 
approaching age, or the progress of resistless 
death." 

£ieu ! quam hrevihux pereunt ingeniia ctmsis f Cx Au- 
DiAM« — '^ Aiasl by what slight means are great 
aifairs brought to destroction T' — What ereat 
events are sometimes brought about from little 
causes. 

Elegit. Law Lat.-^*^ He has chosen." — A judiciai 
writ directed to the sherifiP, empowering him to 
seize for damages recovered. 

Elige eum^ cujus tibi plactdt S^ vita Sf oroHo* Seneca. 
— *' Chuse that man whose lifsy as well as whose 
eloquence, you can approve.'^Do not be misled 
by a specious harangue, but consider whether the 
conduct of the speaker through life has been such 
as to attach weight and respect to his o{Hniotfs. 

Empta dolore docet experientia. Lat. Prov.— '* Expe- 
rience bought by suffering is instructive.*' — Some- 
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what a-kintothis is our Proverb. — ^'.Experience 
bought is good, if not too dear." 

En barbette. Fr. Milit. Term. — Said of a battery 
when the cannon are higher than the breast- 
wall. 

En Dieu est ma Jiance, Fr. — " lu God is my trust."— 
Motto of the Ir. £. of Carhampton^ 

Enfans perdtu. Fr* — " Lost children." — Those tt'oops 
which are stationed at the advanced or dangerous 
posts,* in English termed the forlorn hope of the 
army. 

Enfant g&te. Fr " A spoiled chUd." 

Enfant trouvi. Fr, — " A foundling." 

Enfermer le hup dans la herserie. Fr. Prov.— " To 
shut up the wolf in the 8neepfold."-^Metaphori- 
cally, to patch up a disease. 

Enflade. Fr. Milit. Term.--" A row."— Where a bat- 
tery is placed so that it can fire along a pa8S» it 
is said to enfilade th&t pas&. The troops within ita 
range are enfiladed. 

En flute, Fr. — A large vessel is said to be enjlute 
when she carries only her upper tier of guns ; her 
hold being filled with stores. — She is then only a 
transport of greater force. 

En grace affie. Fr. — " On grace depend." — Motto of 
the E. of Cardigan. 

En hahiUs gens. Fr. — *' Like able men." 

En la rose je Jleurie, Fr. — " I flourish in the rose." 
— Motto of the D. of Richmond. 

En masse. Fr.— "In a body."— En ^m^.—" In « 
crowd." 

En parole je vis. Fr.— " I live in the word." — Motto 
of L. Stawell. 

En plein jour. Fr. — " In open day*" 

En revanche^ Fr. — " In return." — To make amends or 
requitid. 
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En smvant la verite. Fr.— " In following truth.'* — 
Motto of the £. of Portsmouth. 

JEntre deux mns, Fr. — " Between two wines."— Nei- 
. ther absolutely drunk nor sober. 

Entre nous. Fr. — " Between ourselves.*' 

En vieUlissant on dement plus Jbu S^ plus sage, 
RocHEFOucAULT. — " When men grow old, they 
become more foolish and more. wise." — At that 
period of life, some obstinate follies are found to^ 
have stricken deeper root, whilst others have 
been stunted by the lapse of time and by expe- 
rience. 

Eodem coUyrio mederi omnibus. Lat.-— ^* To cure all 
by the same salve." — To play the quack, and vend 
a panacea^ or a pretended remedy for all disor- 
ders. 

Eo instanti. Lat. — '^ At that instant.'* 

Eo magU prtefulgebat quod non videbafur. Tacitus. 
—** He shone with the greatei^ splendour, because 
lie was not seen." — This expression is used by the 
historian when speaking of the statue of a great 
man, which was invidiously removed from the 
view of a popular procession. — ^It is not impro- 
perly employed in speaking of a retired statesman, 
who may live in the endeared recollection of the 
people, though withdrawn from their immediate 
notice. 

Eo nomine, Lat. — " By that name." — Under that de- 
scription. 

Equitis quoque jam migravit ab aure voluptas 
Omnis ad incertos ocvlosy S^ gaudict vana, 

Hqr. — 
" Our gentry no longer receive any pleasure 
through the ear, and relish only delusive shows, 
and barren pomp." 
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<< For now our nobles too are fops and Tain, 

'< Neglect the sense, but love the pamted scene.*' 

Eripuit caelo fuhmeuy scepirumque tyrahnis, Lat. — 
'^ He snatched the thunder from Heaven, and the 
sceptre from tyrants." — This was the exergue of 
a medal struck m honour of the late Dr.. Benja- 
min Frankjlin, when ambassador from the 
United States to France. The allusion is to his 
discovery, that the electrical fire and that of' light- 
ning are absolutely the same, and to the eminent 
share which he had in establishing the independ- 
ence of America, his native country. 

E sejlnxit velut araneus. Lat. — " He spun from him- 
self like a spider."— -He had nothing to depend cm 
but his own resources. 

EspSrance en Dieu. Fr. — " Hope in God.** — The 
motto of the D. of Northumberland and £• 
Beverley. 

Esprit de Corps. Fr. — " The spirit of the body.** — 
That zeal for mutual honour which pervades 
every collective body, such as the gentlemen of 
the army, the bar, &c. 

Essayez. Fr. — " Try." — ^Motto of L, Dundas. 

Esse quum videri malim. Lat.— -'^ I should wish to 
he rather than to seemJ'-^l would rather be 
in fact estimable, than merely be regarded as 
such by the world.— Motto of the Ir. E. Win- 

TERTON. 

Est demum vera felicitas^ felicitate dignum videri^ 
Pliny — " The real fehcity is in i^pearing to be 
worthy of that felicity which you have attained,"— 
That splendour which is obtained by dark and 
tortuous ways extorts no respect. On worldly 
greatness it is character that stamps the va* 
lue. ' 
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i Est Afc, . 

Est ubivisy animus si te non deficit cequus* 

HOR. — 

" It is here, (Happiness) it is any where, if an 
^qoal mind be not wanting to jou.*' 

** True happiness is to no spot confin*d, 

• If you preserve a firm and equal mind ; 

Tis here, 'tis there, 'tis every where." 

Est modus in rebus ; sunt certi denique^neSf 
Quos ultra dtraque nequit conststere rectum, 

HoR— 
" There is a medium in all things. There are cer- 
tain Kmits, beyond or at this side of which pro- 
priety cannot exist,*' — This is a very popular 
quotation; it is used to iUustrate the posiUoa, ^mt 
every virtue consists in the middle. l%ttB gene- 
roshy is the middle virtue, of whieh afvarice and 
prodigality constitute the two extremes* 

Estne Dei sedes nisi ierra S^ pantus Sf a^r 

Et cfidttmSf virtus f Super os quid quxgrimus ultrh ? 
Jtepiter est, quodcunque vides, quocunque moveris. 

LtrCAN. — 
" Is there any other seat of the Divinity than the 
earth, the sea, and air, the heanrens, and virttia ; 
- wby do we seek the Gods beyond ? He is what- 
ever you see ; he is where-ever you move."— This 
MsBflige is often 4|O0ted as oomtadning a sublime 
idea of the Deity, cbougk iaIliBg #rom the fen of 
m heathen. 

BgUfferp&tua* Lat.— <* Be tfeoa perpetttal.^'— May 
this institution he permaneftt. 

Esto quod esse vidcris. Lat-— :♦* Be wliat you seem ^o 
be." — Motto of L.-So»DEs. 

Est^y ut ntmc multi^ dives tihi, pauver rnnki^ 'fcvEN. 
— *' Be, as many in the world now are, lich to 
yiour^elf, and poor to ydur friends." 

E^pr4/beto Deus, ^^quee-nzfs^gerimus auditque 'S^ videt ; 
Ncque id verum exisihfto, quad-xnd^uiciiur^ 

je3 
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Forfuna humanajingit artatque^ ut lub^i* 

Lat. — 
'' There is certainly a God who Bees and bears all 
that we do; I cannot believe that which is ordi- 
narily said, that Fortune makes and unmakes all 
human afikirs at pleasure." — This is one of the 
numerous testimonies borne by the heathen writers 
to the existence of a First Cause. Their own 
mythology they considered, of course, as merely 
allegorical. 

JSft proprium stuliitia aliorum ctrnere vitta^ oblivisci 
stidrum, Cicero. — " It is the peculiar faculty 
of fools, to discern the faults of others, at the 
same time that they forget their own." 

I I Est qu(BdamJlere vohiptas. 

E^cmetur lacrymuy eseriturque dolor* Ovid. — 
<^ There is a certam pleasure in weeping: grief 
finds in tears both a satisfaction and. a cure." — 
There is, as Shakspeahe has it, '' a luxury in 

frief;" and those know not the workings of the 
uman heart, who attempt the task of consolation, 
before the first bursts ot anguish shall have found 
free vent. . 

Est quoddamprodire tenus si non datur ultra, Horace. 
— " It IS something to proceed thus fisir, if it be 
not permitted to go farther." — That industry is to 
be approved which advances in a certain degree,, 
thougn it fails of its proposed object. 

Est qiioque cunctarum novitas carissima rerum. Ovid. 
— *' Novelty is th^ most delightful of all things." 
— It is the con$t^t pursuit of the " idly busy," 
who constitute so large s^ portion of mankind. 

Esurienti ne occurras, Lat — ** Do not encounter a 
hungry man." — Risk not a contest with desperate 
necessity. 

Et ccetera. Lat.—" And the rest." — This, it may be 
observed, is an incorrect phrase ; for the copuli^ 
tive is included in catera. 
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£t credis cineres curare septdtos? Virg.— " Do you 
think that the ashes of the dead are to be affected 
by the affairs or passions of the living?*' 

£i decus et pretium recti. Lat.— ** The ornament and 
the reward of virtue " — Motto of the D. of Graf- 
ton and L. Southampton. 

Etenim omnes artes^ qtue ad humanitatem pertinent, ha^ 
bent quoddam commune vinculum^ Sf quasi cognatione 
quadam inter se continentur. Cic. pro Archia.-^ 
*^ All the arts which belong to polished life are 
held together by some common tie, and connected^ 
as it were, by some intimate relation."-— nSueh, 
for instance, is the relation between Painting, 
Poetry, and Music. 

JEt errat longe m£d quidem sententia 

Qui imperium credit gravius esse aut stabiliuSf 
Vi quod Jit ^ quam illud quod amipitiS a(0ungitur, 

Terence. — 
" It is a great error, according to my opinion, in 
those who believe that a government is more firm, 
or more assured, when it is supported by force, 
than when it exists by kindness and voluntary 
obedience." — In governments, which exist by the 
mere effect of force and violence, there can be ng 
certainty of duration. 

Et genus Sfformam regina pecunia donat. Horace. 
— " All-powerful money gives both birth and 
beauty." 

Et genus Sf proavos, et qiue nonjecimus ipsi, 

Vix ea nostra voco* Ovid.-— 

*' For birth and ancestry, and what we have not 
ourselves achieved, we can scarcely call our own/^ 
— This is frequently employed as a just aatuie on 
the pride of birth, when not sustained.by persona^ 
achievements. 

Et genus 8^ inrtus, nisi cum re^ vilior alga est. Horace^ 
— <' Both virtue and birth, unless sustained by? 
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rich^ are held tnefte cheap than the se&^weed.*^ 
— TUetf and the preceding maxim, have equally 
been couecrated by time and truth. 

Eiiamjaries «m» siibkis terreri. Tacitus.— -^^ Eveii 
bold men are to be shaken by sudden eyents.'*— 
Events that are unforeseen will sometimes ruffle 
the most even temper, and disturb the firmest 
mind. The strongest mind is not proof against 
the influence of surprise. 

Etiam oblivisci quod scUf interdum expedii* Syrus.^— 
^' It is sometimes expedient to forget what you 
know."— It is us^ul to dissemble, and to withhold 
even the positive knowledge -of facts when one has 
to deal with an artful adversary. 

Et male tomatos incudi reddere verstu. HoR. — ** And 
to return verses which have been ill-formed to the 
anvil.** — Such is the wise recommendatioii of this 
^at poet. Modem writers in general are too 
indolent to have recourse to mis species of 
forgery / 

Et niCiB, si quid loquar oudienduin, 

Vods accedet oona pars. HoR.^- 

'^ And if any opinion of mine is worthy of atten- 
tion, it shall be given freely in his favour." 

Et mihi res, non me rebus, submittere eonor. i&>R. — 
*^ I endeavour to make circumstances submit to 
me, not to submit myself to circumstances" — 
This line describes very strongly a i&ind where 
firmness and vigour are united. 

Et minima^ vires Jrangere quassa vtdeilU Ovi». de 
Tristibus. — ^* A little force will break that which 
has been cracked before." — When a man's spirits 
are once broken, he is afterwards easily subaued 
by the slightest occurrence. 

Et nati natorum, Sf qui nascentur-ab Hits. VntG.— 

'* And the children of our children, and those 

who' shall be bora of them.'* — Hiese thin^ we 

shall feel and remember, and our '' noH mOarumf 

&c." — our posterity to the latest period. 
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Ei nos quoque iela spdrsimiis. tjist,-^*^ And we too 
have flung our weapons." — Motto of E. Moira. 

^■■■■jB^ Phcebo digna loetUif 

Qjuique sui memores aUosJecire merendo: 
Omnibus his nivea cinguntur tempora vitta,' Vuig. 
— " Those who spoke things worthy of Phoebus 
(the inspiring God), and those who made men 
recollect them for their deserts,— all have their 
femples bound with a snow-white ribbon." — The 
poet is describing Elysium ; and he assigns this as 
a distinctive mark to the poetic instructoriS, and 
fd the benefactors of mankind. 



•Ei qua sibi quisque timebat 



Umus in miseiri exitium conversa tuUte* VtRG« 
— •' *And what each man feared for himself was 
Easily borne, when it was turned to the destruc- 
tion of a single wretch!" — The circumstance to 
wKich the poet alludes is this — one man out of an 
array was to be sacrificed: the lot being drawn, 
eadr man cheerfully Submitted to the decision 
which removed his individual apprehensions. Such 
is human nature. 

Ei quies€enH agendum ^est, Sf agenti quiescendum est. 
SsNECA. — " The active should occasionally rest, 
and the inactive should apply to labour." — The 
mind, as well as the body, requires alternate action 
tttid rcfpose. 

Et qui nolunt occidere quenquam 

Posse volunU JuvENAt. — 

" Even those who do not wish to kill a man, are 
WiHmg to have that p<Wer." — Such is the spirit of 
atnbition in the human mind, that even those wish 
fbt sL coiitrol over their equals, wt^o are least 
lileely to abuse their power. 

Eirepauvre sans Sire libre, c'est le pire Stat oil Vhomme 
jnds^^ fdvfyber. RoufesAAU.— ** To be poor with- 
out being life^, k the WO»t iis^ into which man 
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can fall." — Poverty and slavery united, certainly 
form the worst condition of human existence. 

Eire sur un grand pied dans le monde, Fr. Prov. — 
" To be on a great foot (or footing) in the world." 
— This proverb originated at the time when a 
man's rank was known by the size of his shoes. 
Those of a prince measured two feet «nd a half — 
a plain cit was allowed only twelve inches. 

Et sic de similibiis. Lat. — " And so of the like." — 
What is said of this will apply to every thing si- 
milar. 

Et ^tam impendere vero. Lat, — " Keq) the truth at 
the hazard of life." — Motto of L. Holland. 

Ex abusu non arguitur ad usum, Lat. Law Maxim. — 
''No argument can be drawn from the abuse of 
a thing against its use." — If a principle or prac- 
tice be perverted from its right meaning or 
end, no solid argument against either can be 
drawn from stich perversion. We have heard of 
debtors made the victims of personal spleen by 
their creditors; but it would not be fair to argue, 
on this ground alone, against the practice of im- 
prisonment for debt. 

Ex cathedra. Lat. — " From the chair," — an ordi- 
nance, ex cathedra, pronounced from high au- 
thority. 

Exceptio probat regulanu Lat. Law Maxiin." — 
** The exception proves the existence of the rule.'* 

Excerpta. Lat. — " Extracts." — Abridged noticei 
taken from a work. 

Exccssus in jure reprobatur* Lat. Law Maxim. — 
** All excess is condemned by the law." — What- 
ever the law ordains must be within the rules of 
reason. Thus the law awards liberal, but it by 
no means allows excessive damages. 

Excitari non hebeseere. Lat. — " To be spirited, not 
inactive." — ^Motto of L. Walsikgham. 
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Ejt concesso* Lat. — << From what has been granted." 
-—Arguments, ex concessoy from admissions made 
by an adversary. 

Ex curi6. Lat- — " Out of court" 

Ex dehitojustitia, Lat. — '' From what is due to jus- 
tice.'^ 

Ex delicto. Lat. — " From the crime." 

Exeat aula qui vult essepius. Lucret. — '< Let him who 
^ will be good retire from the court." — The safu- 
rists of very early days have noticed courts as hot- 
beds of immorality. 

Exegi monumentum lere' perentnus, Horace.—" I 

have completed a monument more lasting than 

. brass." — This phrase is justly applied by the poet 

to his own works. It is now generally used in an 

ironical sense. 

Exemph plus quam ratione vivimus. Lat. — " We live 
more by example than by reason." — Most men 
act rather upon the precedents set by others, in 
like cases, than on their individual judgment. 
Those who are high in place and authority, should 
therefore be cautious as to the nature of the ex- 
ample which they hold forth to others. 

Exemplo quodcunque malo committitury ipsi 

jbismicet auctori. Juvenal.— 

" Whatever is committed from a bad example is 
displeasing even to its author."— We hate those 
faults in others, of which we have ourselves set 
the example. 

Exjactojus oritur, Lat. Law Maxim. — *< The law 
arises out of the fact."— Until the fact be settled, 
the law cannot apply. 

Exfidefbriis, Lat. — * ' Strong through faith." — ^Motto 
of £). Beauchamp. 

Exisui numerof sed beUo vivida virtus* Virg. — " Small 
in number, but of tried and war-proof valour." — 
A quotation not seldom resorted to, for the pur- 
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pose of ^couragittg the stnAller n^bnber to resist 
the grediler force. 

Ejc mero motu. Lat. — " From a mere motion." — 
From a man's own free will, without suggcttion 
• or constraint. — This formula is sometimes insert- 
ed in charters and letters patent, as a bar to ex- 
ceptions, signifying that the king acted from his 
own free will, and was not abused by false sug- 
gestions. 

Ex nettssiiate ret. Lat. — " From the necessity of the 
case.'* — Arising from the urgency of circum- 
stances. 

Ex flihiio nihil fil* Lat. — " Nothing can Come of 
nothing.'* — No beneficial result can be expected 
where the basis is unsolid. 

Ex officio* .Lat. — " By virtue of his office." — As a 
matter of duty. 

Ex parte. Lat. — ** On one side.*' — Ex parte eyidence, 
— that testimony which,' as before a grand jury, 
is delivered only on the side of the prosecu- 
tion. 

Exptdt Herctdem. Lat.-^— '^ Judge of the siee of the 
statue of Hercules from that of the foot.'^^^Decide 
upon the whole from the specimen which is fur- 
nished. 

Experimenttim trucif* Lat.—" The experiment of the 
cross." — A bold and decisive experiment* Tlie 
original use of this phrase has escaped recollec- 
tion. It is variously said to be a crosi or direc- 
tion-post, for the guidance of others — or a sort of 
torture where trum has been elicited by force. 

Experto crede. Virg. — " Believe one who has expe- 
rience to justify his opinion." 

Expertus metuit. Horace. " The man who has ex- 
perience dreads it4" — The original appHoation wak 
to the friendship of the sreat. The phrase how- 
ever is often antl Tftrlouuy applied. 
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Exphrant adversa viros* Perqke aspera duro 
Nkitur ad laudem virtus internta clivo* 

SiLius Italicus. 
— ** Adversity tries men ; but virtue struggles after 
fame regardless of the adverse heights."-— The 
first part of this quotation refers to an axiom which 
is universally admitted. 

Expressio unius est exclusio alterius* Lat. Law Maxim. 

— " The namiiig of one man is the exclusion of 

the other." 

# 

E^cpressumjacit cessare taciturn. Lat. Law Maxim. — 
. " A matter expressed, causes that to cease which 
otherwise, by intendment of law, would have^been 
implied."-^An express covenant qualifies the ge- 
nerality of 'the law, and restrains it from gomg 
farther than is warranted by the agreement oi the 
parties. 

Ex (movis ligno rton Jit Mercurius. Lat. Prov.— " A 
Mercury is not to be carved out of every 
wood." — This corresponds with the homely pro- 
verb — " You cannot make a silk purse, &c. ' 

Ex tempore. Lat. — *' Out of hand — without dday, or 
loss of time." 

Extinctus amabitur idem. Hoiu — " The same man 
when dead shall be beloved." — Envy pursues the 
living. No man can expect to share the full ho- 
nours which are due to merits until after his de- 
cease. 

Ex uno disce omnes. Lat — " From one you may learn 
alL" — From this specimen you may judge of the 
remainder. 

F. 

Faber sucejbrtuna. ,Lat— " The architect of his own 
fortune." 

Facetiarum apud prapotentes in hngum ntemtnia est. — 
Tacitus. — " Tne powerful hold m deep remem- 
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brance an ill-timed pleasantry.*' — It is dangerous 
to sport with the feelings of the sreat. An un- 
lucky jest has often been construed into a crime, 
by a despotic sovereign, or an arbitrary govern- 
ment. 

•Fades non omnibus una^ 

Nee diversa tameny qtiales decet esse sororum. 

Ovid.— 
^' The face was not the same with all. It was 
not however materially different ; the resemblaftce 
was such as should appear between sisters." — 
These lines, which were originally used to express 
a family-likeness, are now employed to mark 
those political circumstances, which from their 
similitude bespeak the same political parent. 

Facile est inventis addere. Lat. — " It is easy to add 
to things already invented." — This is a maxim 
frequently quoted abroad, in order to vilify the 
English genius. But leaving our originiEd inven- 
tions out of the question, every unprejudiced man 
will allow, that the improvements which this 
country has made, have incalculably outvalued 
the hints which, in some particular cases, we have 
borrowed. 

Facile omnes cum valemus rfcta consUia 

Mgrotis damus. Tu si hie sis aliter sentias* 

Terence.^— 
" We can all, when we are well, give good coun- 
sel to the sick; Were you in my place, you would 
feel otherwise.*'— .We think and feel for others 
differently from what we should do for ourselves 
were we in a similar situation. 

Facile princeps Lat. — " The admitted chief.*'-— The 
first man without dispute. 

Facilis descensus Averni, 
Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
ffic labor^ hoc opus est. Virqil,— * 

'^ The descent into hell is easy; but to recall your 
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steps, and re-ascend to the upper skies, forms 
the difficulty and the labour.'*'— The poet speaks 
of the descent of iBneas into the inf(^rnal regions.' 
In its general applicatioo, it means that it is 
much easier for a man to ^et into, than to extri- 
cate himself from any difficulty, or danger. 

'Facilitis crescit quam inchoatur dignitas. La- 



BERius. — '^ It is more easy to obtain an accession 
of dignity, than to acquire it in the first instance." 
^— It IS with respect, as witli opulence; the first 
beginnings of both are difficult, but each isi^er- 
wards easily increased. 

Fadnus auos inauinat aquaU LucA^.— 

/ '* Tnose wnom guilt stains, it equals." — The ex- 
pression is nervous and happy. Nothing can be 
80 great a leveler as the mutual consciousness of 
criminality. 

F^cit indignaiio versum. Lat. — '^ The verses flow from 
indignation."— My strong feelings impel me to 
write. 

Fagon de parler. Fr. — " A manner of speaking.''—-* 
Cest ma fagon de parler,—^* It is me mode in 
which I chuse to express myselfj' 

Fac simile. Lat. — "Do the like." — A close imita- 
tion.—- An engraved resemblance of a man's hand- 
writing, fiC. 

Fax populi. Lat. — " The dregs of the people." — 
Contemptuously applied to the lower classes. 

Faire mpn devoir. Fr. — " To do my duty." — Motto 
of the Ir. £. of Roden. 

Faire sans dire. Fr.— " To act without ostentation." 
— The motto of the E. of Ilchester. 

Fallacia alia aliam tnidit Terence. — " One impos- 
ture or fallacy produces another." — Any one 
falsehood or deceit is naturally the parent of many 
others. 
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Fallentis semita idta. Horace. — " The deceitful path 
of hfe." 

Fallit enim vitium, specie virtutis 4" nmbr^^ 

Cum sit triste habitu — vtdtugtie Sf veste severum* 

Juvenal. — 
<< Vice can deceive under Uie shape and shadow 
of Virtue, when sad and sevef e in its dress and 
countenance.*' — Such are the garb and appearance 
which are generally worn by profound hypocrisy. 

FaUitur egregio quisquis sub principe credit 

Serwtium. Nunquam lihertas gratior extat 
Quam sub rege pio, Claudian. — 

'^That man is deceived who thinks it slavery to 
live under an excellent prince. — Never did liberty 
appear in a more gracious form, than under a 
pious king." — TMs once was poetic incense offered 
to an emperor. It is now quoted as an axtom by 
the advocates for absolute monarchy. 

Falsus honor juvai Sf mendax in/amia terrei 

Quem nisi mendosum Sf mendacem? HoR. — 
<< False honour aids, and calumny deters, none. 
- but the vicious and the liar." — The man of spirit 
and integrity will e(^ually despise the encomium 
and the aspersion which are founded upon false- 
hood. 

" False honours please, and false reports disgrace, 
" And trouble, whom? The vicious and the base." 

Famce damna majora^ quam qua asstimari possinU 
LiVY. — ** The injury done to character is so great, 
that k cannot possmly be estimated." — He wlio 
** robs me of my good name — makes me so poor 
indeed," that I never can have a full measure of 
reparation. 

Fare—facn Lat.— " Speak— do."— Motto of the Sc. 
Baron Fairfax. 

Fari qua sentiai. Lat« — ** To wpeak what W may 
think."— -The motto of the E. of Or?oiii). 
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Fas est et ah haste doeerin Lat.<^-«^' It is fair to derive 
instruction even from an enemy." — He who notices 
the mistakes of a foe, gains thence a lesson of 
advantage. 

Fastidientis est stomachi multa degttsiare, Seneca. — 
** It proves a squeamish stomach to taste of many 
things.'* — A weak appetite, taken in any sense, is 
only to be allured by variety. 

• * 

Fata volentem ducuht^ noleniem trahunt, LaL — 
'^ The fiites lead the willing, and dr^ the un- 
willing." — This accords oiily with the Pagan and 
Mahometan doctrine of predestination. Some 
traces of it have been ifpund amongst some Chri»> 
tiaa sects; but these, we trust, are now faded, and 
will shortly be forgotten. 

Fata obstante Lat. — " The fates oppose it." — It is in 
the destiny of things that the matters should be 
otherwise settled. 

Fatetur Jacinus is qui judicium Jvmt. Lat. Law 
Maxim.^ — " He confesses his crime, who flies 
from judgment." — His flight is a tacit admission 
of his guilt. 

Fanete Unguis. Lat. — " Favour by your tongues.** — 
Give attention whilst the business proceeds. A 
siilemn admonition repeatedly given whilst the 
superstitious rites of the Romans were in the act 
of being performed. 

Faa mentis f incendium gloria. Lat. — " The torch of the 
»ind is the flame of glory." — Motto of the Ir. E. 
of Granard. 

Felices ter 8f amplius 

Quos irrupta tenet copula^ neCy malis 

Dimdsus querimoniiSf 

Suprem^ citius sohet amor die. HoR. — 

" Happy and thrice happy are those who enjoy an 

uniixterrupted union, aiia whose love, unbroken by 

any sour complaints, w31 not dissolve until the last 
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day." — There is no happiness on earth exceeding 
that of reciprocal satisfaction in a conjugal state. 

<< Thrice happy they whose hearty are ^*d 
In Love's mysterious knot so close. 

No strife, no quarrels can divide, 
And only death, fell death can loose.*' 

Felicitas multos hahet amicos. Lat. — ** Happiness has 
many friends.'* — All men court the intercourse of 
the prosperous. 

Felicitas nutrix est iracundue. Lat. Proy. — " Pro- 
sperity is the nurse of anger." — It leads men to 
indulge their passions and forget themselves. 

Felix quern Jadunt aUena pericttla caidufiu Lat. — 
'* Happy are they who can learn prudence from 
the danger of others !'* — As they do not purchase 
it by personal suffering. 

Felix qui nihil debet. Lat. — ** Happy is the man who 
owes nothii^.** 

Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas. Virgil. — 
'' Happy is the man who is skilled in tracing 
effects up to their causes.*' 

Felo de se. Law Term. — " A felon of himself." — A 
person of soijnd mind who voluntarily puts an end 
to his existence. 

Femme convert e, Fr. — " A covered or married wopaan." 

Femme sole. Fr. — "A spinster — a woman unmarried." 

Fera naturiJB. Lat. — " Of a wild nature." — This phrase 
is generally used to describe those, animals which, 
being of a wild and savage nature, are the common 
property of all. Tame animals, on the other hand, 
which are the absolute property of man, are called 
mansueta^ from manui assueta^ " accustomed to 
the hand," or domiteB naturte, " of a tamed and 
subdued nature." 

Fere libenter homines id quod volunt credunt. CiESAR. 
— ** Men generally believe with wiQingness thai 
which they wish to be true." 
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Ferme omee. Fr. — " A decorated fttrm/' — A farm ia 
i¥hichy though oinament be introduced, its useful 
purposes are not overlooked. 

Fertilior seges est alienis semper in agris, 

Vicinumqiie pectis granaius uber habet, Ovid. — 
*^ The crop is always greater in the lands of ano- 
ther, and the cattle of our neighbour are deemed 
more productive than our own." — Such is the 
nature of man ; most persons are of opinion, that 
they have not their proper share in the goods of 
Fortune. • 

FesHna lente. AiItgustus C-ffiSAR.-^" Hasten slowly." 
— Do not let impetuosity betray you into impru* 
dence. — ^Motto of £. Fingal and Lords Dun- 
SANT and Louth. 

Festinare nocety nooet Sf cunctatiosape ; . 
Tempore quceque suo quijacit^ tUe sapit. 

Ovid. 
— *^ It is injurious to hasten, and delay is also fre- 
quently injurious. — That man is wise, who does 
every thing in its proper time." — The prudent 
man will equally avoid the extremes of tardiness 
and of precipitation. 

FesHnatiq tarda est. Lat.— " Haste is slow." — Preci- 
pitancy seldom attains its object. 

Festinai decurrere velox 

Flosculus angustce, miserceque brevissima ^itce 
Portio .* dum bibimus, dum sertOj unguenta, puellas 
Poscimus, obrepit non inteUecta senectus. 

Juvenal. — 
" The flower of our short-lived existence fades 
rapidly into decline; its course is speedily termi- 
nated ; — whilst we drink, and' call for garlands, for 
perfumes, and for girls, old age steals upon us by 
surprise." — No other explanation of this serious 
admonition is necessary, than to say that the Ro- 
mans wore wreaths of roses, and were perfumed 
at their banquets* 
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Fete ehampStre. Fr.— i« A fural feast;**' — An entertain- 
menty with ruatie spartas, given in the- open air. 

Fiat. Lat. — " Let it be done.*' — A word used to 
signify a peremptory and decisive order. 

Fiatjustitiay mat ceelum. Lat. — *^ Let justice be done 
though the heavens may fall." — Though ruin 
should ensue, let justice take its course. 

Fiat lux. Lat. — ** Let there be light." 

Ficta voluptatis causae sint proxima veris* Hor. 
'-*-^' Let the feigned sources of pleasure be as near 
as possiUe to tibe true." — This is a judicious advice 
to poets. In indulging the imagination^ letaot the 
departure be too great from probability. 

Fide Sf amove. Lat, — " By faith and love*" — Motto of 
the M. of Hertford. 

Fide Sf JlduciS. Lat.—" By faith and confidence."— 
Motto of the Sc. £. of RosjebeHry. 

Fide S^ fortitudine. Liat.— " By fhith and fortitude." 
— Motto of the E. of Essex. 

Fidei coticula crux. Lat. — " The cross is the touch- 
' stone of faith." — Motto of the Earls of Claren- 
don and Jersey. 

Fideli certa merces. Lat. — " The faithful are certain 
of their reward." — Motto of L. BoRiNGDaK. 

Fidelis ad umam. Lat. — " Faithfiil to Ae ashes." — 
Motto of the Ir. Baron Sunderlin. 

FideUte est de Dieu. Fr.—" Fidelity is of God.'^— Motto 
of the Ir. V. Powerscourt. 

Fideliter. Lat. — " Faithfully."— MottO of the Sc. Baron 
Banff. 

Fidcy non armis. Lat — " By fiuth, not by wws." — 
Motto of L. Gambier. . 
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Fides probaia coronaL JjB.U — " Approved faith crowns.** 
-—Motto of the Sc. £• of Marchmont. 

Fides sit penes auctorem, Lat. — '' Let the faith be with 
the author.'* — A phrase often used, when a writer, 
citing a supposed fiEu^t, chooses to cast the re* 
sponsibility on the person who had previously 
given it to the public. 

Fidtu 8f audax, Lat. — '^ faithful and intrepid.** — Motto 
of the Ix* Baron Lismore. 

Fieri facias* Law Lat..-*-" Cause it to be done."—- A 
judicial writ addressed to the sheriff, empowering 
him to levy the amount of a debt, or damages re- 
covered. 

FUius nuUius. Lat.-^" The son of nobody." — A bas- 
tard, so called because, by common law, he cannot 
have an inheritance. 

Fille dejoie. Fr. — A daughter ofpleasure." — A prosti- 
tute. 

Finem respice. Lat. — " Look to the end.** — Motto of 
the Ir. £. of Darnjley. 

Finis coronat opus. Lat. — " The end crowns the work.** 
— It is impossible to decide on the merits of an 
afiair, until it is completely terminated. 

Firmior quo paratior. Lat. — " I am stronger by being 
always prepared.*' — Motto of the Sc. E. of Sel- 
kirk. 

Flagrante hello. Lat. — " Whilst the war is raging.'*— 
During hostilities. 

Flagranti delicto* Lat. — '' In the commission of the 
crime.** — A person apprehended Jlagranti delicto, 
with full evidence of his guilt. 

Flamma per incensas citius sedatur aristas. Lat. — 
'* The flames are sooner to be extinguished, when 
once spread amongst the standing com.** — This is 
figuratively applied to the rapid propagation of 
any destructive opinion, wheud^ pohtical or re- 
ligious. 
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liebile ludibrium. Lat^ — " A sad mockery." — A deri* 
sion to be lamented of sDmethbg highly just and 
. respectfidble. 

Flehit S^ insignis totA cantahkur urhe. Hor, — •* He 
shall regret it, and become the sad burthen 
of some merry sons." — Spoken of any one who 
may chance to provoke the indignation of the poet. 

Fleche. Fr. Milit. Term.—" An arrow."— A small fort 
open to your army, but with a ditch and breast- 
work towards the enemy. It is so called from its 
resembltoce to the point of t^at weapon. 

tiectere si nequeo superout Acheronta movebo^ 

Virgil. — 
" If I cannot influence the gods, I will move all 
hell." — Acheron, a river of the infernal r^ons, 
in the Pagan mythology, is here put flgoratively 
for the whole. This lan^age is frequently put 
into the mouth of a political opponent, of whom 
it is supposed, that, it he cannot^effect his|>iirposes 
by laudable means, he will still endeavour toe&ct 
them by resorting to the worst and lowest ^g«ncy , 

Flectinoujrangi. Lat. — " To bend, notlo break." — 
Motto of tne Ir. V. Palmerston. 

FhriferU ut apes in saUibus omjiai Uhawt. 

LUCRET.— 

" As bees taste of every thing in flowery lawns." 
— They collect the most precious juices of every , 
flower. — The motto is generally chosen by selec- 
tors, who either cull, or affect to ouU the beau- 
ties of many authors. 

Fixcunda culpa sacula nuptias 

Primum inquinavSre 8f genus 4* domos. 

HOR. — 

" This age, fertile of guilt, has first poUoted the 
marriage-bed, and with it our houses aod our 
racc."--The poet seems to have calculated this 
quotation for the meridian of London at the com- 
Bftencement of the 19th century. 



F^^OHMcU caH^M quern non JecSre .^erkmf Ho«. 
^<< Whom lias opt jth^ loapiring |»owl m^ ^- 
quent?" — Every man can converse with fli^encf 
when his sp^it3 have be.en raised by wine. 

fcBHwrn hahcfi in comu* Lat. Prov. — ** He carjrieft hay 
i^n bi§ Aorn." — It vea$ the custom of .theimeientt 
tQ put a wi9p of hay abotit the homa of a. mad 
hm» — lie b^ars, evident si^ns of madpesss 

Formidahilior c€rvorMm flsereitusy duce leotUBf qwm leo* 
smm cervo. liat. Prov.^-" An arpiy ,ei afagf ««» 
. more to be feared under the command of a lion» 
than an army of lions led by a /stag.**-— A proverb 
which intimites that less depends on .the ilisci- 
pline or valour of an .army than on the skiB and 
ability of its general. 

FormoiHi Jacies muta comntendatio est. Laberius.-*- 
** A. pleasing countenance is a silent recppamai- 
dation." 



'Fbrsan Sf hasc dim meminissejuxjahit : 



Dnrate Sf rebus vosmet servate secundis. 

ViRG. — 

'' Perhaps the vemembrance of these events may 
prove a source of future pleasure. Endure them 
therefore, and reserve yourselves for more pro- 
sperous circumstances.*'^^A most powerful i^ipeal 
to companions in adversity. 

Fonan nUseros meliora sequentur. ViKfi^r^ 

^ Perhaps a better fate awaits the afflicted.'*— A 
topic of consolation similar to the preceding* 

Fortem pasce animum* Lat. — " Wish for a strong 
mind.'* — Motto of L. 6 a ye and Sele. 

Forte scutum solus ducum. Lat. — '^ A strong shield is 
the safety of commanders." — Motto of E. FoR- 
TESCUE and the Jr. V, Clermont, llie two first 
words form a pun on the family name Fortescue* 

Fortes Jartunajuvat. tat. — " Fortune qssiats the bold." 
—-Vigorous enterprise is commonly s^icffiisfol* 

F 2 
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Forii Sf fdeli nihil difficile. Lat.—'' Nothing is dif- 
ficult to the brave and faithful. — ^Motto of the Ir. 

B. MUSKERRY. 

Fortior 8f patentior est dispositio legis yuam kominis, 
Lat« Law Maxim. — " The disposition of the law. 
is of greater force and potency than the disposi- 
tion of man." — Thus a man, having granted, a 
lease for years, cannot overthrow this grant by 
any surrender of his interests. 

Foriis eadere, cedere non potest. Lat.-— ^* The brave 
man may fall, but cannot yield." — Motto of the 

. Ir. M. of DROGHEbA. 

Foriis sui Jbrtejatiscet, Lat. — " A brave man will 
yield to a braver man." — Motto of Ir. E. of Up- 
per OSSORT. 

Fortiter Sf recte. Lat. — " Courageously and honour- 
ably." — Motto of L. Heathfield. 

Fortiter^ JideUteryfeUciter. Lat. — " Boldly, faitMully, 
successfully. — Motto of the Ir. 'Y. Monck and 
L. Hutchinson. 

Fortiter geret crucem. Lat. — " He will bravely sup- 
port the cross."-— Motto of the Ir. B. Donough- 

MORE. 

Fortitudine Sf prudentid, Lat. — " By fortitude and 
prudence.— Motto of E. Powis. 

Fortunte catera mando. Lat. — " I commit the rest to 
fortune." — I have made the wisest arrangements in 
my power; but I still know that I am not beyond 
the reach of accident. 

FortuncB fUus, Horace.—" A son of Fortune." — 
A person highly favoured by that blind Deity. 

FortuncB majoris honos, erectus Sf deer. 

Claudian. — 
"^ A man who reflects honour on his distinguished 
situation ; of an erect and bold spirit.** 

Forluna multis dat nimium, nulli satis. Mart.— 
" Fortune gives too much to many, but to* none 
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enough.** — No man, be his possessions ever so 
great, is content with that which he actually 
possesses. 

Forhinoy nimium quern f wet ^ sttUtum Jadt* Lat. Proy. 
— '^ Fortune, when she caresses a man too much, 
makes him, a fool.*' — Even the wisest may be in-* 
toxicated by a long succession of prosperity. 

Fortuna opes auferrcy non animumy potest. Seneca. — 
'^ Fortune can take away riches, but cannot de- 
prive of courage.'* — A man of strong mind rises 
superior to all me vicissitudes of fortune. 

Fortuna sequatur. Lat. — " Let fortune follow.**—- 
Motto of the £• of Aberdeen. 

Fortuna vitrea est: turn cum sfdendetJrangUur* Syrus. 
— '^ Fortune is made of glass: when she shines cJie 
is broken.'^ — She has all its splendour and all its 
brittleness. 

Foi/ pour devoir. Fr. — " Faith for duty.*' — Motto of 
the D. of Somerset. 



'FragUi qucsrens iUidere dentem 



Offh^t solido, HoR«— - 

'' He (my adversary) in seeking to fasten on a 
weak part, shall find a firm resistance.*'*— If his 
malice be directed towards me, he shall meet with 
an unlooked-for and plenary punishment. 

Fraiees. Fr.— ^Pointed stakes used in fortification. 

Franks, non fiectes. Lat. — " You may break, you 
shall not bend me." — Motto of the M. of 
Stafford. 

Fraus est celare Jraudem. Lat. Law Maxim. — " It is 
a fraud to conceal a fraud." — On such a conceal- 
ment devolves a share in the guilt. 

Fronti nulla fdes. Lat.—" There is no trusting to 
the countenance."— We cannot judge by ap- 
pearances. 

Fruges consumere nati. Lat. — ** Men who are only 



boro to devour provisions," — The worthless who 
lire aAd die without havihg rendered any service 
to society. 

Trustrd Jit per pturCy quodjieri potest pet pauciora* 
Lat. — *^ That is idly dorie by many^ whicn may be 
done by a few." — ^This m^m, though it inay be 
Variously applied, is generally used to enforce the 
position— tibat it is better to proceed by negotia* 
tidn thaft by wl^ffere. 

FrtUtta labwat qui omnibuS plac^e studet. Lat. Prov. 
— *^ He labours vaiiily who endeavoufs to please 
etery psmnd." — Eitetnplified in the popular fiible 
of the old man, hk s6n^ and the ass. 

Fugam JhcH* Lat. Law Flitase.— ^' He ha$ taken to 
di^.'' — Used when it is foUnd by inqutsitfon, 
that a person has fled for felony, &c 

Fuge magna : licet suh pauper e tecto 
negtt 8f reguffi vitB pracurrere amicos^ 

HOR. 

— *^ Avoid greatness ; in a cotti^ ther6 may be 
found more r^ happiness, than longs or their fii- 
vourhes eiijoy ib palaces*" 

Fugiendo in media stepe ruitur Jhta. Liv?.-^" By 
fl]fing, nieh often meet the very fiite wfcidk* they 
wish to &void.*' — Prudence is 8<>idc;tittie8 defeated 
by chance, and produces the saifie cotfsequeticet 
vrith rashness. 

Fiiimus. Lat.— "We have been."— Motto of the Sc. 
£. Elgin. 

Fuit Hium. Virg.— " Troy has been."— That which 
was the object of contention exists no more. 

Functus officio. Let.—" Discharged of duty."-^He 
is functus officio'-i-'hlB official power no longer 
exists. 

Fungar inani munere. Virgil. — " I shall discharge a 
fruitless and unavailing duty." — This is a com'moa 
prefix to an elegy on a deceased friend. 
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'Ftmgar tnce cotis, acuium- 
Reddere quatferrum valet, acsffrs ipsa secfindu Hqr. 
•^'^1 mil perfonn the office of a wte.t«8totie, 
which can make other thinffB shnrp, though it ii 
itself incapable of cutting. ^^--A didactic writer 
may instruct othen to do that well, whicn he is 
khils^ wholly incapable of. performing* 
** ril.play the whet-stoney useless and unfit 
** To cut mysdfH-I'll sharpen others' wit.'* 

fnriosus Jkrore suo jmnkur. LaU Law Maxim. — ''A 
madman or lunatit is punished by his owti mad- 
ness*** — If a madman kill any person, he sIriQl not 
suffer for the act, because, bemg deprived of me* 
ittory and understanding, by the hand of Grod^ be 
is regarded as having bhiken the mer^ wcnrds of 
the law, but not the law ilselfl. 



Furor • Lat. — " A rage.** — Furor lofuendh 

ness for speaking*— ^FW^ icribendi, axk^iUiLfar 
writing. — Vide Cacoeihes. 

■ 'Furor arma ministraU Virg. — " Their ri^ 
supplies them witl^ weapons." 

Furor fit Uesa scepius patieniia. Lat, Prpv. — " Pa* 
tience, when too often outraged, is convert^ into 
madness." — There is a certain degree of imtati<»i 
which is beyond all endurance. 

Fuffez Us proces sur toutes choses^ la conscience s^'y in- 
tiresse^ la sante s*y altercy les Mens s^y. dissipent. 
La Bruyehe. — ** Avoid law-suits beygnd all 
things: tihey influence your conscience, impair 
your health, and dissipate your property." 



G. 



Gaiete de cceur. Fr. — "Gaiety of heart.'* — Sportive- 
ness. High animal spirits. 

Gardez hien. Fr.— " Take care."— Motto of the Sc. 
£. of Eglintouk. 
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Gardez la foy. Fr.— " Keep faith."— Motto of E. 

POULETT and L. KiNSINGTON. 

■ 1 

Garrit aniles ex re JabeUas. Hor. — " He tells an old 
wife's tale rather pertinently." — This is some- 
times addressed to an opponent^ who is possessed 
of more anecdote than argument. 

Gaudetque viam Jecisse ruind> Lucav. — " He re- 
joices to have made his way by ruin.'' — This is 
the character given by the poet to Caesar. It will 
equally suit any other ambitious despot, who, in 
the pursuit of his object, is regardless of the 
havock, which he may occasion amongst the hu- 
man race. 

Gaudet tentamine virtus. Lat. — ''Virtue rejoices in 

temptation." — Motto of E. Dartmouth. 
Gatdois. Fr.— « Old French.*' 
Gens d^eglise* Fr. — " Churchmen." 

guerre* Fr.— " Military men." 
'de condition. Fr. — " People of rank." 
■ de peu, Fr. — " The meaner sort of people." 

Genus irritabile vatum. Lat. — " The irritable tribe of 
poets." — ^ProverbiaUy used, in consequence of the 
acrimony which generally enters into any contest 
between writers of this class. An English poet 
has described in terms still more forcible, 

'' The jealous, waspish, wra(ng-head, rhyming 
race." 

Gibier de potence. Fr. — " Game for the gallows." — 
Anglic^, Newgate birds. 

Gladiator in arend consilium capit* Lat. — " The gla- 
diator takes counsel on the stage where he id to 
fight." — The man asks for that advice in the very 
hour of danger, which he should previously and 
in a cooler moment have solicited. 

Gloria virtutis umbra. Lat. — "Glory is the shadow 
(i. e. the companion) of virtue. — Motto of the 

Ir. E. LONGPORD. 
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TvuQi (FMvrou Gnothi seauton* Gr. — " Know thyself." 
— The saying of Solon, one of the seven wise 
men of Greece. A precept at once the most ne- 
cessary and the most difficult to be obeyed. 

Gorge. Fr. Milit Term. — " A strait or ' narrow 
pass." 

Goutte ^ goutte. Fr. — " Drop by drop.*' 

Gradu diverso^ vi^ und. Lat. — " The same way by 
different steps." — Motto of L. Calthorpe. 

Grceculus esuriens ad ccelum jusseris tint 

Juvenal. — 
** A poor hungry Greek, if you order him, will 
even go to heaven.'' — That is, he will attempt the 
thing the most difficult. — This was the reproach 
of imperial Rome to the natives of the Greek 
provinces who resorted to that metropolis. It has 
latterly been applied to those supple Frenchmen^ 
who swarm in every capita, as in the followinff 
lines; 

<< For every art a starving Frenchman knows; 
** And bid him go to hell, to hell he goes." 

Gratft. ioguitur, Dia, vera docety Rhe. verba coloraty 
Mu. canity Ar, numerate Geo* panderaty As. docet 
astra. Lat. — This is a definition given by the 
schoolmen in verse, to assist the memory; of what 
are called the seven liberal sciences. — ^Grammar 
speaks, Dialectics teach the truth, Rhetoric gives 
colouring to our speech. Music sings, Arith-^ 
metic numbers, Geometryi weighs, and Astronomy 
teaches the knowledge of the stars.*^ 

Grata superveniet qua non speralntur kora. Lat.' — 
** The hour of happiness will come, more grati- 
fying when it Js not expected." — This is a general: 
topic of consolation to the unfortunate. The quo- 
tation may intimate also that blessings anticipated, 
are not by any means so well relidied as those 
which come upon us by surprise.. 

f3 
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GraHor et jndchro veniens in corpcnre virius* 

'< Even virtue is more fair, when it appears in a 
beautiful person." — Beauty lends a grace even to 
intrinsic worth. This corresponds in some degree 
with the aphorism of Queen Elizabeth, '' that a 
good face is the best letter of recommendation." 

^' Becoming graces and a virtuous mind, 

'^ More lovely in a beauteous form enshrin'd." 

Gratis* Lat. — " For nothing."-^Free of cost. 

Gratis an^ielans, ntuUa agendo nihil agens. Phjedrus. 
— '^ Panting without a cause, and, in tifiecting to 
do much, really doing nothing." — The descrip-* 
tion of a busy, pompous blockhead. 

Gratis dictum. Lat. — " Said for nothing." — ^Spoken 
of a transitory observation, which addd nothing 
to the argument. 

Oraiidor quod eum quern necesse erat dittgete, qualis' 
cunque esset^ tatem hahemusy ut libenter quoque di' 
ligamus. Trebonius apud TuLLiuiit. — «^' I am 
gkd that he whom I must have loved froth duty» 
whatever ha might have beeb, is one whom I 
can love from inclination." — This is a well turned 
compliment, either from a subject to bis sovereign, 
or from a parent to his son, as it intimates the pre- 
sence of qualities which conciliate esteem wid re- 
gard, independently of all relative considerations. 

Grave virus munditias pepvlit. HoiIacb. — '^ The vi- 
rulence of the poison has destroyed all that was 
sound and healtny." — This phrase i^ often us^d to 
mark some spreading cancer in the political world* 

Graviora quaedam sunt remedia pertcuUs* Lat. Prov. — 
^' Some remedies are worse than the disease.", 

Sravis ira regum semper, Senbca.— " The anger of 
kings is always seveire." — Those tvbp pOBiteM un- 
limited powef are Vindictive firota bafeik. 
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Grossiireie. Fr.—- " GroshnesSk" — Rudeness in conv^r* 
sation. 

Guerre ^ mert. Fr.—'* War till death/' 

Guerre d outrance, Fr.-— "War to die utmost." — 
Two phrases which, it is to be hoped, posterity wiU 
remember only as having disgraced the commence- 
ment of the 19th century. 

GtUta cavat iamdem non vi sed s(spe capendo* LaU 
Prov.-***' The drop hollows the stone nojt by its 
fqroe but by the freauen^ of its falling." — That 
may be done by gradual effort, which is not to be 
accomplished by sudden violence. 

Jh^as corpus. Law Lat. — " You may have the body.** 
— Thia^ is the great writ of Eng^i^b lil^e^y. It 
lies idliere a person, being indicted and. impi;ison-> 
ed} has o£Pered sufiScient baili whioh has been re- 
fiiaed, though the case be bailable ; in thi^ case 
he may haye an habeas corpus out of the King's 
Bench, in order to remove himself thither, 9^d to 
answer the cause at the bar of that court, 

HmbeoM corpus ad prosequendum* Law Lat. — \* You 
mi^ have the body, in order to prosecute**' — A 
writ for the removal of a person for the purpose of 
pcosecution and trial in the proper county. 

IRbeas corpus ad respondendum. Law Lat. — *^ You 
Biay have the bcwly to answer." — A writ to re- 
move a person confined, in any other prison, to 
answer to an action in the King's Bench. 

Hubeeu corpus ad satisfaciendum. Law Lat. — " You may 
have the body to satisfy." — A writ which liea 
. against a person in die Fleet prison, &c. to charge 
hun in execution. 

iMemm confitentem reum. Gicero.-t*-" We have be- 
ftra us a criiBUud who confesMs bia guilt.*' 
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Habemus luxuriam atque avmitiamf publice egestatem, 
privatim opulentiam. Sallust. — " We have luxu- 
ry and avarice, public debt and private opulence." 
— This is the description of Rome, put by the 
historian in the mouth of Cato. It will bear a 
modern application. 

Habere Jacias possesstonem, Lat. Law Term. — " You 
shall cause to take possession." — This is a writ 
which lies where a man has recovered a term for 
years in an action of ejectment, and it is directed 
to the i^eriff in order to put the plaintifPinto pos- 
session. 

Habere Jacias visum. Law Lat.^— " You ^hall cause a 
view to be taken." — This is a writ which lies in 
several cases, as in Dower, Formedon, &c. where 
a view is to be taken of the lands or tenements 
in question. 

Habet aliquid ex iniquo omne mapium exemplum^ quodj 
contra singtdosy utUitate pmlicS rependUur*, Ta* 
ciTUS.— •'* Every great example of punishment has 
in it some tincture of injustice ; but the sidferings 
of individuals are compensated by the promotion 
of the public good." 

H(ec£eneri incrementa fides. Lat. — " This faith will 
mrnish new increase to our race." — This faith will 
be of service to our descendants.-^M6tto of the 

M. TOWNSHEND. 

H(PC olim meminisse jwoabiU Virgil. — " It will be 
pleasing to recollect these things hereafter."^ — 
There is a melancholy pleasure in the recollection 
of past misfortunes. 

HcBC studia adolescentiam alunty senectuiem oblectant, se^ 
cundas res ernani^ adversis solatium Sf perfugium 
prcebent, delectant domi, non impediuntJbriSi p^* 
noctant nobiscumy peregrinantur^ rusticantur, Cic. 
— " These (literary) studies are the food of yK>uth, 
and the consolation of age : they adorn prosperi* . 
ty, imd are the comfort and refy^e of aaversi^ : 
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they are pleasant at home, and are no encum- 
brance abroad : they accompany us at night, In 
our travels, and in our rural retreats." 

Hce nusiB in seria ducent mala, HoR.— " These 
trines will lead into serious mischief." — That 
which is considered ftB mere sport, may have a 
ruinous tendency. 

Hceredisjletus sub person^ risus est, Lat. Pro v. — "The 
weeping of an heir is laughter under a mask.'* — 
He affects to mourn, in order to conceal his se- 
cret joy. 

' Hares jure repraesentationis. Lat. — " An heir by the 

rignt of representation." — This is spoken of a 

' grandson, who shall inherit from his grandfather, 

because in such case he represents and stands in 

the place of his father. 

Hc^es legitimus est quern nuptia demonstrani, Lat. 
Law Max. — " He is the lawful heir whom marriage 
points out to be such." — A child bom within wed- 
lock, be it ever so soon after, is in law legitimate, 
and heir to the husband of his mother. 

HaM lateri lethalis arundo, Virgil. — " The deadly 
arrqw still sticks in his side*'' — Applied to persons 
continually pursued by their passions or remorses. 

Ha tibi erunt artes. Virg,— "-These- shall be thy 
arts." — These are the pursuits to which you shauld 
direct your attention. 

Ha tibi erunt artes, pacique imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis Sf debellare superbos* 

ViRGILrf— 

<* These shall be thy arts, to impose the conditi- 
ons of peace, to spare the lowly, 'and pull down 
the proud."— This is the character of a beneficent 
conqueror. — In poetical translation, 

— To tame the proud, the fetter'd slave to free ; 
These are imperial arts, and worthy thee. 

Ham venium petimusque damusque wi^sinu Hob. — 
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*'"We give this privilege and receive it in turn.** — 
This line is applied and is particularly applicable to 
authors, who, as none of their works can attain 
perfection, should be mutually indulgent. It is 
scarcely necessary to remark how much the re- 
verse of this precept prevails in practice ! 

Haro. Fr. — " Hue and cry." 

HatidJacUe emergunt quorum virlutibus obstat 

Res angusta domi* Juvekal.— - 

*^ Those rise with difficulty whose virtues or ta- 
lents are encumbered or depressed by poverty." — 
This is a maxim which cannot be rendered more 
clear by any periphrase. 

Haiui inscia ac rum incauta Jvturu Virgil* — ** Nei- 
ther iffnorant nor incautious with respect to the 
future. ' — A motto not unfairly taken by a person 
informed on the subject in controversy, . and who 
has well weighed its consequences. 

Haud passibtis aqids. Virgil. — '^ Not with equal 
steps." — This, which was used literally by the poet 
to mark the unequal paces with whicn JEneas and 
his in&nt son Ituus issued from burning Troy, is 
now metaphorically applied to two men who pur- 
sue the same object, out with powenr of attain- 
ment altogether difierent. 

Hauteur. Fr. — " Height." ^Metaphorically used 

for " Haughtiness." 

Haut et bon. Fr. — " Great and good." — Motto of tlie 

Ir. V. DONERAILE. 

Haut gout. Fr, — " High flavour." — As in venison^ 
&C. long kept. By the vulgar it is used to denote 
a near approach to putrescency. 

Heu! quam difficile est crimen non prodere wdtu! 
Ovid. — " Alas ! how difficult it is to prevent the 
countenance from betraying guilt !" - 
" How in the looks does conscious guilt appear !" 

Heu! quam dtfficiHs glorut custodm est! StRtrs.*— 
** How difficulty alas ! is the custody of glory i" — 
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How much more eai^ it is, in many cases^ to at- 
tain, than to pre^serve a high reprutajtioil ! 

*£i;^t5x«, Gr, HeureJca. — " I have found it/* — This was 
the exclamation of Archimedes^ the Syractisatiy 
when, on immersing his body in the bath, he disco- 
vered the means oi ascertaining the purity of the 
' golden crown biade for Hiero, M)tti we space 
' which it would occupy in watef . — It ife naW used 
mostly in ridicule, to mark an ati^ted iiftportance 
annexed to an insignificant discovery. 

Heu! totum triduum^ Terence,—" What! three 
whole days." — Can you be absent from your mis- 
stress for such a term ? — A satire on the impatience 
of loversi 

Hiatus tnaximi d^ndiii. Lat. — "A chasm (ot defi- 
ciency) very much to be lamented, "r-This phrase 
is often to be found in the editions of the ancient 
classics, to matk gome loss sustained through the 
ravages of time. It is now sometimes used in ri- 
dicule, or to mark some passage omitted through 
design* - 

fitc est ant nusquain quod quari^us* Lat, — " What we 
sdek is eitner here or no where." — In our search 
afler happine^ we migi^ the good which is imme- 
diately before u8, and direct oihr inquiries to that 
which either does not exist, or is unattainable. 

Hie et ubioue. Lat. — """Here and thefe and every 
where* — Used to mark a perpetual change of 
place. 

Hicjtnisjandi. Lat. — " Here was an end to the dis- 
course," — or — hfere let the conversation termi- 
nate. 

'Hie murus dheneus e^o, 

Nil eonscire sibi, nulld paXescere ctdpd, Hor.'^ 
<* Let this be thy brazen wall of defence, to be 
conscious of no guilt, and rfot to tfum pale on any 
dharge." — These ofleU'^quoled lines ittiport in sub- 
stance—that the Covi6<$iou8Befi»>of mnocencc forms 
4\xc best security. 
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'^ True conscious honour is to feel no gin. 
All arm'd without, when innocent within : 
Be this thy screen and this thy wall of brass.' 

Hie niger est ; hunc tu, Romancy caveio* HoR. — 
^^ That man is of a black character ; do you, Ro- 
man, beware of him." - The word " black" was 
used by the Romans to mark every thing which 
they deemed either wicked of unfortunate. The 
quotation is frequently used as a conclusion after 
summing up a man's bad qualities. 

Hie patet ingeniis campus : certusque merenti 
Statjavor : omatur propriis industria donis. 

Claudian, — 
** Here is a field open for talent ;- here merit 
will have certain favour — and industry will have 
its due reward.'* — Such a field rarely presents 
itself. The quotation often presents itself to 
projectors whose hopes are bolder than their ex- 
pectations. 

Hie xdvimus ambitiosd 

Paupertate omnes. Juvenal. — 

'' We all live here in a state of ostentatious 
poverty." — With most men it is the business of 
their lives to conceal their wants. 

" The face of wealth, in poverty, we wear/' 

ligawix^a. hiera picra, Greek. — " The sacred bitten" 
— A medicine well known. ' 

Hi motus animorumy atque hcec ceriamina tanta, 
Pulveris exiguijactti compressd quiescent* 

VirgiIm. — 
** These movements of their souls, and these vio- 
lent contests, will cease, and be repressed only 
by throwing a little dust."^— This is used by th!e 
poet, when speaking of a conflict between two 
swarms of bees. It is applied in a different sense 
to the contests of the ambitious. 
** Yet all those dreadful deeds, this doubtful fray, 
*< A cast of scattered dust will sooaallay^" 
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Hinc ilUe lacrymce. Lat. — " Hence proceed those 
tears." — lliis is the secret or remote cause of the 
discontents which have been expressed. 

Hinc zubHce mortesy atque infestata senectus. Juvenal. 
— '^ H^nce proceeds the number of sudden deaths^ 
. and of old men dying without a wiU." — The poet 
is speaking of luxury, which abridges the life 
of man, and most frequently takes off the hoary 
epicure by surprise. 

His nunc prcemium est, qui recta pravajaciunt* 

Tbrbvce. — 
" There is a recompense in these days, for those 
^ who can make a right conduct appear in a wrong 
point of view.'' — There are to be found in dl ages 
unprincipled men, whose bills of misrepresenta- 
tion, to borrow a mercantile phrase, are accepted 
and paid by persons as unprincipled as themselves. 

His saUem accumulem donisy Sfjungar inani munere. 

VlRGIL- 

-^'' I may at least bestow upon him those last 
offerings, and perform a vain and unavailing duty.** 
—This quotation often serves to introduce an 
eulogy on some celebrated man, or some friend 
deceased. 

Hoc age. Lat. — ** Do, or mind this." — Attend with- 
out distraction to the object i^imediately before 
. vyou. 

Hoc erat in votis. HoR.— " This was in my wishes." 
— This was the chief or immediate object of my 
desire. 

hoc est 

Vivere his, vit^ posse priorejrui. Martial. — 
" It is to live twice when you can enjoy the 
recollection of your former life." 

" When years no more of active life remain, 
** *Tis youth renew'd to laugh them o'er again." 

•Hocjbnte derivata dades 

In patriam popuhmjue Jluxit. Hor.— 
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'' From this source has th6 destruction flowed, 
whioh has overwhelmed the country and th6 peo« 
pie." — Used to mark the person vho has origi* 
natedy or the circumstance which has occasionM^ 
any great political mischief. 

Hodie mihiy eras tibi. Lat. — " To-day to me, to-mor* 
row it belongs to you.** — A phrase Vefy happily de- 
scriptive of the vicissitude of human -'^--- 



Hodie vivendufH^ omissa m-eBterUorum Curd* Lat- — 
<< We should live to-oay, forgetting the cares that 
are past*"— -This is an epicurean maaum used in 
the moments of convivtahty. ' 

Homini imperito nunquam qmcquid irfftisHutj 
Quiy nisi quod tpsejmeit^ nil rectum putat^ 

Terbkcev— « 
** Nothing can be more unjust than the ignorant 
man, who thinks that nothing can be done riffhtly 
or perfectly, but that which is executed by nim* 
ae\u — In the habits and usages of common life, 
it will always be found that a practised man will 
concede and make allowance for those difficulties, 
which the supercilious blockhead fancies that he 
can overleap, and therefore is reluctant to admit. 

Hominem pagifia nostra sapit. Martial. — " Our 
page relates to man." — Our themes ace drawn 
from observation, and are intended for the practi- 
cal use of mankind. 

Homines ad Deos uuUA repropius acceduntj quam sah-^ 
tern hominibus dando. Cicero. — ** Men in nq 
particular approach so nearly to the gods, as by 
giving health (or safety) to men." — ^We can in no 
way assimilate ourselves so much with the benign 
dispositions of the Creator of all, as by contribut- 
ing to the health, comfort, and hiq[>piness of our 
fellow-creatures. 

Homines amplius oculisquam auribus credunt. Longum 
iter est per pracepta^ breve 8^ efficax per exempla, 
Seneca.— *< Men trust rather to their eyes than 
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t6 their ears : the effect of precept is therefore ' 
slow aad tedious, whilst that of example is sum' 
maty and effectual." 

Homines nikU agendo discunt mali agere, , Cato. — 
^* Men, by doing nothing, learn to do ilk" — Idle- 
ness is the parent of almost every vice. ^ 

nuinis est errare, insipientis vero perseverare* Lat. 
— ** It is common to man to err, but it is the cha» 
racteristic of a fool to persevere.'' — A casual lapse 
will hi^ypen to the wisest, but the indelible stamp 
of folhr must be affixed to those, who obstinately 
shut their eyes against conviction. 

Homo extra est eorpus suum cum irascitur. Strus.^— 
A man, when angrv, is beside himself."<— See 
Ira Juror brevis est* * 

ttomo homini lupus* Erasmus. — *' Man is a wolf to 
man." — The human race have been preying on 
eadi other ever since the creation. 

Homo homtfU aut Deus aut lupus. Erasmus.— '' Man 
18 to man eitlier a God or a wolf.** -Mothing can 
be nidre contrasted than the human character. 
The benevolence of some consoles and relieves,^ 
whflat the persecution of others destroys their 
fellow-qMlu 

H&ma. mubarum Uterarum. Lat. — ''A man of many 
letters." — A person endowed with various learn- 
ing. 

Homo idus aut Deus aut Dtemm* Lat*—" Man alone 
IS dither a God or a Devil."r-There is no other 
being in existence which is capable of such violent 
extremes. 

Homo sum : humani nihil ^ me alienum puto* Terence* 
— ** I am a man, and nothing which relates to 
man can be foreign to my bosom."— •This is the 
strong phrase of a philanthropist, whioh, it is to 
be fearedi is less frequently felt than it is quoted. 

Hohesta mors turpi mt& potior. Tacitus. — " An 
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honourable death is preferable to a degraded life." 
— Our revealed religion forbids the act of suicide; 
but, amongst the ancients^ it was a prevalent 
maxim, that a self-inflicted death was preferable 
to a life of disgrace. 

Honesta qtusdam scelera successus Jacit. Seneca. — 
" Success makes some species of wickedness ap- 
pear honourable." — This cannot be better illus- 
trated than by the English epigram. 

'' Treason does never prosper: what's the reason? 
'' That, if it prospers, none dare call it treason*" 

Honesta gtiam splendida ! Lat. — " How splendid are 
things honourably obtained !" — Motto of the Ir. 
V. Barrington. 

Honeste audax* Lat. — " Bold but honest«"-*Motto of 
the Ir. L. Rancliffe. 

Honi soit qui mat y pense. Old Fr. — " Evil be to 
him tnat evil thinks." — The motto of the kings rf 
Great Britain. 

Honor JldeUtatis vrcemium. Lat. — " Honour is the 
reward of fidelity." — Motto of L. Boston. ' 

Honor virtutis prtBmium. Lat — " Honour is the re- 
ward of virtue." — Motto of Earls Ferrers and 
Cork and Orrery.— This is an adage not always 
verified. 

Honos alit artes. Lat. - " Honour supports the arts." 
— The liberal arts have never thriven in any state, 
where the professors did not receive, in addition 
to the mere recompense of their labour, the hono- 
rary marks of attention and distinction. 

Hora e sempre, Ital. — " Now and always.** — X^e 

motto of E. POMFRET. 
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Momento, dta mors venit aut victoria lata. 

Hon.— 
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*^ In one short hour coines either death or jo3rfirl 
victory/* — Spoken of a military life, in which 
the suspense, however painful, is seldom pro- 
tracted. 

HorreaformiciB iendutU ad inania nunquam ; 
NuUus ad amissas ibU amicus opes, 

OVID.-^ 

*^As the ant does not bend its way to empty 
barns, so no friend will be found to haunt the 
place of departed wealth." — This maxim is ex>- 
plained by the kindred proverb; ^' uhi mel, iin 
apes" Where the honey is, there the bees 
will be. 

Hors de combat* Fr. Milit. Phrase. — *^ Out of condi- 
tion to fight." — Applied to an army, or division of 
an army, so far discomfited and slutttered, as not 
to be able to resume offensive operations. 

Hortus siccus^ Lat. Literally, " A dry garden." — A 
collection of the leaves of different plants pre- 
served in a dried state. ** The Hortus siccus of 
dissent," Burke. The opinions of Dissenters in 
all their varieties. 

Hosiis honori invidia. Lat. — " An enemy's envy is an 
honour." — Motto of E. Harborough. 

HoteUDieu. Fr.—" The house of God."— The name 
of the grand hospital at Paris, and a common 
name in France for an hospital. 

Huic maxinie putam^smalojuisse nimiam opinionem in^ 
genii atque virtutis* Corn. Nep. de Themistocle. 
— " What led in our opinion to his greatest mis- 
fortunes, was, that he entertained too high an 
opinion of his own valour and talents." — ^It has 
occurred in every age, and in every department 
of life, that men of the greatest ability have 
sunk and failed, merely from the over-rated opi- 
nion, which they have held of their own quali- 
fications. 
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Huic versatile ingenium sic paritemd amni^Jtdl, ut na* 
turn ad id unum dicereSy quodcun^ue ageret. Livv. 
— '< This man's parts were bo coovertible to ail 
uses, that you would pronounce him jto be boru 
for that, whatever he was doing." — This is the 
character of the elder Cato* 

Humani nihil alienum. Ter. — " Nothing is foreign to 
me, which relates to man." — Motto of £. Tal- 
bot. 

Humanum est errare. Lat.-^'^ It is the lot of* human 
nature to err." — This phrase was happily aeiz^ 
by the poet, when he at the aame time availed 
himself of the contrast. 

** To err is hufnan, to forgive diime*'* 

'To'tj^ov crgoTE^ov. Gr. Hj^eron proteron* — " The last 
put first."— The positions or arguments inverted 
from their natural order: or, as we familiarly say, 
^* 'Uie cart put before the hovse." 

I. . 

Ibidem. — Ibid. Lat. — " In the same place." — A note 
of reference. 

Ibit eo quo viSf qui zonam perdidiU HoR. — ** He 
will go where you will, who has lost his pXirse." 
— Poverty incites men to the most desperate 
actions. 

Ich dien. Fr. — " I serve." — Motto of the Prince of 
Wales. 

■ Id arbitror 

Adprime in vita esse utiles ne quid nimis* 

Terencb.-- 
^' I take it to be a maxim of the greatest utility in 
life — not to do any thing too much." — We should 
not pursue our object top far, or addict ourselves 
too warmly to any one purpose. 

8 
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Id cineresa, aut Manes crtdis curare septdtos ? 

Virgil. — 

*^ Do you think that this can affect the jshade or 

ashes of the buried dead?" — Do you suppose that 

mortal cares can disturb th^ tranquillity of the 

^ grave ? 

I Idem velle et idem noUey ea demum Jirma amicitia esU 
ISALLtrsT. — " To wish for and reject things with 
similar feelings is the only founcuition of friend-* 

. ship/' — True friendship can only spring from per- 

I feet sympathy, 

/ demens ! S^ saevas curre per Alpes 
Utpueris placeas Sf declamaiio Jlas. Juv. — 

** Qioy maa man! rush over the widest Alps, that 
you may please children, and be made the subject 
of declamation/' — Go, desperate man, and en- 
counter the severest hazards, to be rewarded only 
) by the most trivial consolations. 

UJmere hnts est quod decet^ non quod licet* SS"> 
irxcA* — ** The man is deservine of praise who 
conskters, not what he may do, out what it be- 
comes him to do." 

Id genus &mne. Hob. — '^ All the persons of that 
de8cription."-^A phrase of contempt, as loan- 
jobbers, contractors, and id genus omncy — the rest 
of lliat rabble. 

Id maximi quemque deceit quod est cu^usque swim 
maxinii. Cicero. — " That best becomes every 
man, which is more particularly his own," or, in 
other and coarser words, which he is '' best at.^* 

Idontus homo. Lat. — "A fit man." — A man of known 
ability. 

Idoneus quidem mea sententH, prcesertim quum Sf ipse 
eum audiverity Sf scribat de mortuo s ex quo nulla 
suspicio est onucitia causa eum esse mentitum^ 
Cicero.—^'' A competent person in my opinion 
(to write of the deceased) as he was accustomed 
often to bear him^ and published his sentiments 
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after the sulyect of theiA ceased to exist: there 
is no reason uerefore to suppose that his partiality 
has misled him from the truth.'* 

Ignavissimus guisque^ S^, ut res docuit^ in periculo non 
ausurusy nimto verbis Sf linguAJeroces* Tacitus. — 
<< Eyery recreant who proved his timidity in the 
hour of dancer, was aflerwards the most talkative 
and hold in his discourse." — The greatest coward 
in the field is generally found to be the loudest 
boaster after the battle. 

Ignis Jatuus. Lat — " A foolish fire." — The meteor, 
or ignited vapour, commonly known by the name 
of " Will o' the Wisp." — It is applied metaphori- 
cally to a discourse or treatise, which, whilst it 
afiects to enlighten, tends only to confound and 
mislead. 

Ignoramus. Lat. — " We are ignorant." — This is the 
term used when the grand jury, empanneled on 
the inquisition of criminal causes, reject the evi- 
4<^nce as too weak to make good the presentment 
or indictment brought against a person, so as to 
bring him on his trial by a petty jury. This word, 
in that case, is endorsed on the back of the indict- 
ment, and* all farther proceedings against the 
party are stopped. — An ignoramus sometimes im- 
plies an uninformed man or blockhead. 

Ignorantia Jhcti excusaU Lat. Law Maxim. — " Igno- 
rance of the fact excuses." — As, if an illiterate 
man seals a deed which is read to him falsely, the 
same shall be void. 

Ignorantia non excusat legem. Law Lat. — ** The igno- 
rance of the individual does not prevent the opera- 
tion of the law." — Every man in this kingdom 
is subject to the penalty of laws, which perhaps 
have never been duly promulgated. 

Ignorant populiy si non in morte pfobdris 

An scieris adversapati. Lucan. — 

" Future ages may be ignorant, if you had not 

7 
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proved in death, that you knew how to bear up 
against adverse circumstances." — This praise, ap- 
plied to PoMPEY, has successively been given to 
others, who, deeming themselves engaged in a 
good cause, have known how to suffer death itself 
with magnanimity. 

Ignofcito sape alteri, nurtquam tibi, Lat. — Of the 
same purport with the following quotation. 

Ignoscas aliis multa^ nil tibi. Auson.— ** You should 
forgive mai^y things in others, but nothing in 
yourself." 

Igrtbii nuUa cupido. Lat. — ** No desire is felt for that 
which is unknown." — The African or American 
savages do not feel the want of European luxu- 
ries, or, coming nearer home, the vilWers feel 
not the want of things which amongst their su- 
periors are considered as necessaries. 

Ignotum per ignotius. Lat.— ^" That which is unknown 
by something more unknown." — He has ex- 
plfuned the matter — ^notum per i^otius — he has 
ofiered, as an illustration, that which tends to in- 
volve the affair in deeper obscurity. 

// aboye tout le monde* Fr. Prov. — ^^ He snarls at 
every body.** 

// a de r esprit comme qiuUre. Fr. Prov. — " He has as 
much wit as four men." — A vulgar mode of de- 
scribing a superior genius. 

II a la mer d baire, Fr. — ^* He has to drink up the sea.** * 
—He has entered on a prodigious enterprise. 

n ale vin mauvais. Fr. — *^ He is quarrelsome when 
in his cups. 

H a seme des Jleurs sur un terrein aride. Fr.^ — " He 
has planted flowers on a barren soil." — He has 
bestowed literary decoration on a work, where 
the nature of the subject rendered it <almost im- 
possible. 

II conduit bien sa barque. Fr. Ptor. — ** He steers 
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his boat well.'* — He knows how to make his way 
through the world. 

// eoute ptu i amasser beaucoup de ridhesses^ Sf beau- 
coup h en amasser peu. Fr. — " It requires but 
little efiRort to amass a great deal of riches, but it 
requires much effort to collect a Httle." — The 
man of property can easily enlarge his wealth ; 
but the man who has nothing, is obliged to main- 
tain a hard struggle in his weak beginnings. — The 
first thousand, it has been elsewhere said, is 
more difficult of acquisition than the last million. 

// en estd^un homme qiuaimey cotttme d^un moineau 

fris ^ la glu ; plus il se debate plus il s'embarrasse. 
r. — '^ It is with a man m love^ as with a spar- 
row caught in bird-lime ; the more he strives^ the 
more he is entangled.*' 

// en fait ses ckoux gras. Fr. Provw— -" He thereby 
makes his cabbage £it.*' — He feathers his nest 
by it. 

H est comme Toiseau skr la branche, Fr. Prov. — 
'^ He is like the bird on the branch."~^Hi8 dispo- 
sition is too wayering. 

II est plus aisS d'etre sage pour -Ics cmtresy que pour sot' 
mime, Rochefoucault. — " It is more easy to 
£e wise for other persons than for ourselves." — 
We can judge with more coolness where our own 
feelings are not immediately concerned. 

II est jdus honteu^ de se defier de ses amisy que d'en 
etre trompS. Rochefoucault. — " It is more 
disgraceful to suspect our friends, than to be de- 
ceived by them." 

II faut attendre le boiteux. Fr. Prov. — " It is 
necessary to wait for the lame man." — This report 
is doubtful: we must wait for the truth, which 
comes haltingly behind. 

Iljaut etre reseroi mime avec son meilleur amif larsque 
C€t ami temoigne trop de curiositi pour p^neirer 
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oofre secret. La B&uyere. — *^ It k prudent 
to be on the reserve^ even with your best ftiend, 
whexi he shews himself over-anxious to develope 
jour secret." — In love affairs particularly, the 
confidence which you repose in your most inti- 
mate friend is not wholly divested of danger. 

Il^aut de plus grandes vertus jpour soutenir la havme 
Jortune gue la mauvaise, Fr. — " It requires a 
greater share of virtue to sustain a situation of 
prosperity, than to support one of adversity." — 
Good fortune is apt to intoxicate the mind, which, 
on the contrary, is. subdued and ameliorated in an 
adverse situation. 

lUacos intra muros peccatnr Sf extra. Horace. — 
" They sin both within, and without the walls of 
Troy." — There are faults to be found on both 
sides. 

Ilia dqlet vere quce sine teste dolet. Mart. — " She 
grieves sincerely who grieves unseen.*' — Before 
company her grief may partake of affectation. 

THe crucem sceleris pretiutn tulit, hie diadema. Juve- 
nal. — *' One man meets an infamous punishment 
for that crime, which confers a diadem upon 
another." — One murderer, for instance, ascends 
a throne, whilst another mounts a scaffold. 

lUefuit vitce Mario modtts^ omnia passo 
ho^a pejorjbrtuna potest ; omnwus uso 
QjuiB melior. Lucan.— 

'^ Such-n^as the complexion of the life of Marius, 
that he had sufi^red the worst infyictions of For- 
tune, and enjoyed her choicest blessings." — He 
bad led that life of vicissitude which alone can 
prepare a man equally to meet prosperity or ad- 
versity. 

Ilk igitur nunquam direxit brachia contra 
cTorrentem ; nee civis erat qui libera posset 
Vefba animi prqfcrre Sf vitam impenaere wro. 

JUV£KA1<.-- 
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'' He nerer was that citizen who would attempt 
to swim against the torrent, who would freely 
deliver his opinion, and devote his life for the 
truth.*' — This is an admirable description, though 
in negative tennS| of the qualities of a good pa- 
triot. 

'lUepotem sui 

L€Btusque degitf cut licet in diem 

Diadsse Vixi ; eras h^I atr6 
Nube polum pater occupato 

Vel sole puro ; nan tamen irritum 

Quodcunqiie retro est ^ficiet. Hor.— 

'* That roan lives happy and in command of him- 
self, who from day to day can say / have lived. 
Whether clouds obscure, or the sun illume the 
following day, that which is past is beyond re- 
call." — That man who has lived for beneficent 
purposes, and laid up a store of good actions, has 
little to fear from any change, whilst '* all is 
peace within/' 

Ille sinistrorsunif hie dextrorsum, obit : unus uiriqvs 
Error ^ sed variis illudit partibus. 

Hor. — 
" One deviates to the right, another to the left ; 
the error is the same with both ; but it deceives 
them in different ways." 

^' One reels to this, another to that wall: 
*^ 'Tis the same error that deludes them all." 

I 

lUi mors gravis incvhaty qui^ notus nimis qmnibusy igna- 
tus moritur sibi. Ssneca. — '^ Death must press 
heavily on that man, who, being but too well 
known to others, dies at last in ignorance of him- 
self/' — The blackest horrors belong to him, who 
has passed a life of unreflecting wickedness. 

" He who is taken unprepar'd, 
*^ Finds death an evil to be fearM, 
** Who dies to others too much known, 
^' A stranger to himself alone/' 
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IlUeso lumine splem* Liat. — ^< With sight unhurt to 
view the sun," — This is the qudity ascrihed to the 
eagle. — It has been assumed as tne motto of th^. 
E. of Ross'lyn. 

lUud anudtia sanctum ac 'oeneraUle nomen 
Nunc tibi pro vUif sub pedibusque jacet, 

OVID.P-- 

*^ The sacred and venerable name of friendship is 
now by you trodden upon and despised." — ^x ou 
have perfidiously burst those bonds of friendship 
by which we were united, 

// na pas invente la poudre. Fr. Pro^.— ^" He was 
not the inventor of gunpowder." — He is no con- 
juror. 

// n*apparttent qtCaux grands hammes d'avoir de 

jgrands dSfatUs, Rochefoucault.^-" It belongs 

only to great men^ to possess great defects."-— 

fuch defects are palliated at least, where great 

qualities can be pleaded as a set-off. 

// n'a ni bouche ni Speron. Fr. Prov. — " He has nei- 
ther mouth nor spur.** — He has neither wit nor 
, courage. 

II nejaut pas Sveiller Ip chat qui dort. Fr. Prov— 
*' It is not. right to awaken the cat that sleeps."— 
You should not brings into question a dormant 
secret, or stir a sleeping mischief. 

n n*est sauce que d'appSlit, Fr. Prov. — " Hunger is 
the best sauce." 

H ne saii sur quel pied danser.^ Fr. Prov.—" He knows 
not on which leg to dance." — He is at his wits* 
end. 

H rCy a 'point au monde un si penible metier que celui 
de se faire un grand nom; la vie s*acheve avant 
que Von ait a peine ehauche son ouvrage. La 
Bruyere. — " There is not in the world so dif- 
ficult an, employ as that of getting a great 
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, name. — Life is closed, when the task has scarcely 
been begun." . 

il ny a paint de gens qui sont plus mSprisSs que les 
petits beaux espritSy Sf les grands sans probite, 
Montesquieu. — '* There is no description of 
men so piuch despised, as your minor wits, and 
men of rank without probity." 

// w y a point dthomme veriueux qui n^ait qudque vice^ 
4r de mSchant qui n*ait quelque vertu. Fr. — 
'^ There is no virtuous man without some vice or 
weakness, nor any wicked man who may not boast 
of soipe virtue." 

// sabio muda conscio U nescio no. Sp. Pirov. — " A 

> wise" man changes his mind, a fool never." — 

The former will reflect and recall his opinions; 

the obstinacy of the latter is proportionea to his 

ignorance. 

// sent de fagot. Fr. Prov.— " He smells of th^fag- 
got,* — which is to bum him as an heretic. 

II vaut mieux tacher d'ouhlier ses malheurs^ que d!en 
parler. Fr. — " It is much better for a man to 
forget his misfortunes, than to talk of them." — 
He who is too querulous, not only feeds his own 
regret, but excites disgust in others. 

// volto scioko, gli pensieri stretti. Ital. Prov. — " The 
countenance open, but the thoughts strictly con- 
fined." — This is the difficult maxim so strongly 
recommended by the £. of Chesterfield. It 
is certain that the man who can assume an appa- 
rent frankness, and keeps his opinion at the same 
time in sullen reserve, is fit for a politician,-^or 
any thing else. 

II y a anguille sous roche. Fr. Prov. — " There is an 
eel under the rock." — There is a mystery in the 
affair. 

II y a bien des gens qtiCon estime^ parcequ^on ne les 
eonnoit pmnt. Frw — " ITiere are many persons 
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who are esteemed, only because they are not 
known." — There are many who mask their real 
dispositions so successfully, as to be esteemed for 
qualities which they never possessed. 

II y a des gens qui ressemhlent aux vatideviUes, qtion 
ne ckante qit^'un certain tenips. Rocue70UCAult» 
— ** There are .certain men whose fame is like 
that of a popular ballad, which is sung for a cer- 
tain time, and then forgotten." 

II y a des gens h qui la vertu sied presqu* aussi mal que 
le vice, Bouhours. — " There are some persons 
on whom virtue sits almost as ungraciously as 
vice." — There are those who detract from the in- 
trinsic dignity of virtue, by th^ir arrogance or 
austerity. 

II y a des gens dego&tans avee du meritef Sf d'autres 
qui plaisent a^oec des d^auis* Fr.-*-'' There are 
people of merit who are disgusting, and there are 
others who please with all their defects." — So 
much depends' upon manner, suavity, and con- 
ciliation. 

II y a des rej^roches qui loueni, Sf des louanges qui mS" 
disent, Rochefoucault. — " There are some 
reproaches which form a commendation, and 
some praises which are in effect a slander."-^ 
There are some persons whose censure is praise, 
and whose praise is infamy. 

II y a encore de quoi glaner. Fr, Pro v. — " There is 
something yet to be gleaned." — The subject is 
not wholly exhausted. 

Imitatores! servum pecus! Horace. — *' Ye imita* 
tors ! a vile herd I" — Addressed to servile -copy- 
ists, who shew at once their meanness and their 
weakness by living on the borrowed spoils of 
others. 

Jmpcrat aut servit coUecta pecunia cuique. HoR.-— 
" Riches either serve or govern the possessor." 
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— They are advantageous or hurtful, accorcUng 
to the uses to which they are applied. 

Imperio regit unus aquo. Lat, — " One God rules 
with just government.'* — Motto of Sir Robert 
Gunning. 

Imperium Jacile iis arfihus retinetur^ fuibm initio par" 
turn est, Sallust. — " Power is easily retained 
by those means by which it- was acquired." — It is. 
generally gained by conciliation, and kept whilst 
3iat is continued. It is lost by oppression and 
intolerance. 

Imperium, Jlagitio acquisitumf nemo unquam bonis artu 
bus exercuit. Tacitus. — " The power which 
was acquired by guDt has never been directed to 
any good end, or any useful purpose.*' — When 
command is obtained by crime, the power which 
is thus usurped is generally abused^ 

Imperium in imperio. Lat. — " A government exist- 
ing in another government/' — An establishment 
existing under, but wholly independent of, a su- 
perior establishment. An arrangement where 
the clashing interests must inevitably lead to ccm- 
fiision. 

Impotentia excusat legem, Lat. Law Max.—" Impo- 
tency does away the law." — This maxim relates 
to the infirmity of certain persons whom the law 
excuses from doing certain acts, as men in pri- 
son, idiots and lunatics, persons blind and 
dumb, &c. 

Imprimatur. Lat.—" Let it be printed." — The phrase 
of permission to print in countries where the 
press is under a vexatious control. — The^word is 
figuratively used to denote that sort of authority. 

Improbe amor^ quid non mortalia pectora cogisf Vir- 
gil. — " Oh, wretched love ! to what do you not 
impel the human breast?"— To what exceisses do 
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you not drive that heart, of which you have once 
taken the possession? 

Improhi Neptunum accusat qui naiifragium iterumja* 
ciU Juat, Prov. — " The man improperly blames 
the sea, who is a second time snipwrecked." — 
He should have learned prudence from his first 
misfortune. 

Improbis aliena virtus semper Jbrmidolosa est. Sal- 
lust. — " To the wicked the virtue of other men 
is ever formidable." — They dread |hat which 
lowers them by comparison, and hate the excel- 
lence to which they cannot aspire. 

Impromptu. — " In readiness."^ — A witticism produced 
without study. ^ 

In amore hcec omnia insunt vitia ; injuricBy 
SuwiciofieSf inimicitiay inducicey 
Betlumy pax rursug. Terence.' — 

" In love there are all these evils, wrongs, suspi- 
cions, enmities, treaties, and alternate war and 
peace." 

In caus^Jacili, euivis licet esse diserto. Ovid.->«- 

" In an easy cause, any man may be eloquent." 
•^The most indifferent orator may assume a tri- 
umphant air when he occupies ^' the 'vantage 
ground." 



'Incedimus per ignes 



Suppositos cineri dotoso. HoR.r— 

" We tread on fires which are merely covered by 
deceitful ashes." — We have subdued the obvious 
peril, but not the lurking danger. 

Jnciditin Scyllam qui vult vitare Charybdim. Lat. Prov. 
— " He falls into ScyUa in struggling to escape 
Charybdis" — The one was a rock, and the other 
a- whirlpool, in the sea which divides Italy from 
Sicily. — When we are endeavouring to avoid one 
danger or mistake, we too frequently fall into 
imother. 

• 3 
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Indusio unius est exchtdo alieriui* Lat. Laew Maxim* 
— << The name of one being included, sappotes an 
exclusion of the other."— This is a maxim fre- 
quently used in arguments on testamentary de- 
vises. If, of two persons of equal affinity, one is 
especially mentioned, it is supposed that the other 
is out of the intention of the testator. 

In ccelo quies. Lat. — " There is rest in heaven." — A 
motto usually found on funeral achievements, 
commonly called hatchments. 

In commendam, — This phrase of modem Latin is used 
to denote a person '' commended,** or recommend- 
ed, to the care of a living whilst the church is 
vacant. It is used by a fiction to permit a bishop 
to retain the profits of a living wiUiiH or without 
his own diocese. 

In curia. Lat. — " In the court." 

Inde tree. Lat.-r-" Hence proceed those resentments.'' 

Index expurgatorius. Lat. — " A pursing or purify- 
ing mdex." — A list formerly published unaer the 
authority of the Roman Ponti£&, specifying the 
books which ought not to be reaa. This was 
continued until it was found, that the wayward 
« wishes of those who could read, were almost uni- 
formly directed to the treatises thus forbidden. 

Indignant e invidia Jlorebit justits. Lat. — " The just 
man will flourish in despite of envy.''— Motto of 
the Ir. £• of Glandgre. 

Indocti discantf et ament meminisse periti. Lat. — 
<< Let the unskilful learn, and let the learned im- 
prove their recollection." — This is a motto fre- 
quently prefixed to works of a general and useful 
tendency. 

In dubiis* Lat.<— *' In matters of doubt."— -Li cases 
of uncertainty. 

In eadem re, utiUtas et turpitudo esse non potest^ Ci- 
cero. — ^* Usefulness and baseness camnot exist 
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in the same thing." — It is in vain to plead the 
advantages of a proceeding, when those advant- 
ages are to be purchased by the loss of honesty 
or of honour. 

Inerat Viiellio simplicitas ac liberalUaSy qucB^ nisi adsk 
modus, in exitium vertuntur, Tacitus. — ** Vitel* 
lius possessed both simplicity and liberality; qua- 
lities which, unless taken in the degree, are ge- 
nerally ruinous' to the possessor." — There are 
virtues the niost amiable in private life, which, 
exerdsed by a public man beyond their due 
bounds, will ever be found dangerous in the ex- 
treme. 

In esse* Lat. — " In being." 

Inesi sua gratia parois* Lat.—" Even little things 
have meir peculiar grace.*' 

In extenso. Lat. — '^ In full*" — This is a diplomatic 
phrase. The paper was submitted in extenso^ i« e. 
in its full extent, and not by way of abstract. 

Jnjerrumpro libertate ruehanU Lat. — " For freedom 
they rushed upon the sword."-^Motto of the E. 
• of Leicester. 

I^niia ^st velocitas temporis, quce magis appjoretrespi^ 
dentibus. Seneca. — " The swiftness of time is 
infinite, as is most evident to those who look 
back." — It is only by a retrospect to the years 
which have passed and been mis-spent, that we can 
discern and regret the velocity, with which they 
have escaped us. 

In flagranti delicto^ Lat.-—" In the apparent guilt." 
— Taken in the very commission of the crime. 

In form& pauperis. Lat. — " In the form of a poor man." 
— According to the statute 11 Henry VII. when 
any man who is too poor to meet the expenses 
of suing at law or in equity, makes oath that he 
is not worth more than $L after his debts are. 
paid, and produces a certificfttie fcon a lawyer 
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that he has just cause of suit, the judge is to 
admit him to sue in forma pauperis ; that is, with- 
out paying any fees to the counsel, attorney, or 
clerks. 

Inforo conscientice. Lat. — " Before the tribunal of 
conscience." — In a man's own conviction of what 
is equitable. 

Ingenii largitor venter. Persijts. — " The belly is 
the giver of genius."— Ironically spoken of those 
whose only stimulus to authorship is their poverty; 
but who, thus impelled, 

« Still, in despite 

Of nature and their stars, will write." 

Ingenio stat sine morte decus. Propbrt. — " The 
honours of genius are eternal." — This is the boast 
of many a poet. We know when it has been rea* 
lised, as m the Exegi monumenium, &c. of 
Horace ; but most prooably, in a myriad of in* 
stances, it has been made in vain. 

Ingenium cui sit^ cut mens divinior, atque os 

Magna sanaturum, des nominis hujus honorenu 

HOR. — 

*l He who possesses genius, a superior mind, and 
eloquence to display great things, is entitled to 
the name of a poet.' 

^* Creative genius, and the power divine, 
That warms and melts th' enthusiastic soul, 
A pomp and prodigality of phrase. 
These form the poet." 

Ingenium res adversce nudare solent^ celare secunda. 
HoR. — ^^ In adversity those talents are called 
forth, which are concealed by prosperity." 

Ingenuas didicisse Jideliter aries 

EmoUit moreSi nee sinit essejeras. Ovid. — 

'^ To have studied carefully the liberal arts, is the 
surest mode of refining the grossness, and subdu« 
ing the harMmess of the human mind*** 
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^' Learning, if deep, if useful and refin'd, 
Communicates its polish to the mind.'* 

Ingens telum necessitas, Seneca. — ** Necessity is a 
powerful weapon." — To provoke a needy man is 
to encounter desperation. 

Jngrato homine terra pejus nil creat, AusoN.-— " The 
earth never produced any thing worse than an 
ungrateful man." — See the two following quota- 
tions. 

Ingratum si dixeris, omnia dids, Lat.-r" If you pro- 
nounce a man ungrateful, you say all that can be 
urged against him." — Ingratitude is the rod of 
Aaron, which swallows up and comprises in itself 
all the smaller vices. 

Ingratus unus miseris dmnibus noceU Pub. Sykus. — 
'< One ungrateful man does an injury to all who 
are wretched." — He by his baseness has perhaps 
steeled the heart, which might otherwise have 
relieved their distresses. 

In hoc signo spes mea. Lat. — " In this sign is ray 
hope. — Motto of the Ir. V. Taaffe. 

In hoc signo vinces. Lat. — " In this sign thou shalt 
conquer." — This was the motto assumed by t^e 
Emperor Constantine, afler having seen a 
Cross in the air, which he considered as the pre- 
sage of victory. Motto of the In £• of Abran 
and L. Annaly. 

Iniqua nunquam regno perpetua manerii. Seneca.— 
** Authority, &unaed on or maintained by in- 
justice, is never of long duration." . 

Iniquissimam pacem jtistissimo hello antefero. Lat. — 
'^ I prefer the most unjust peace to- the justest 
war." — The horrors of war are so numerous and 
so a£9ictive, that peace should, at all times, be 
purchased at any price, short of national dis- 
lionour. 

Initia magistraiuum nostnn^m meliora firma, finis in^ 
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clinat. Tacitus* — " The disch^ge <rf our pub- 
lic offices is generally more exemplary in the 
commencement; its vigour declines towards the 
conclusion." —When men first enter into office, 
they are alert and punctual ; but, towards the 
close of their functions, they become relaxed and 
indifferent. — Our proverb pf " New brooms/' 
gives of this an apt, though a homely illustra- 
tion. 

Injuriarum remedium est oblivio. Lat. — " The best 
remedy for injuries is to forget them.": — This 
maxim is not of universal application ; but there 
are certain injuries, which cannot too soon be 
consigned to oblivion. 

In loco. Lat. — " In the place." — In the proper 
place. Upon the spot. 

In medias res. HoR. — ** Into the midst of things." 
— Spoken generally of an author who rushes 
abruptly and without preparation into his subject. 

In navajert animus. Lat. — ^^ My mind leads, me to 
new matters, or to discuss new topics.'' — This is 
an hemistich: the following is the complete line* 

In nova Jeti animus muiaias dioere Jbrmas 

Corpora^ Ovid. — 

*^ I am inclined to speak of bodies changed into 
new forms." — I am now to dweU on trajosforma- 
tions or changes of a singular nature. 

Innuendo. Lat. Law Term. — " By signifying."-* 
'< Thereby intimating." — A word much asS, in 
declarations of slander and libel, to ascertain the 
application to a person or diing previously named* 
An oblique hint. 

In nullum avarus bonus est, in se pessimufi. Lat* Prov. 
— *^ The avaricious man is kmd to no person ; but 
he is most unkind to himself." 

In nidlum reipubliae usum ambitios6 loqueld indaruit. 

TiiciTys. — *' H« h9GVBW C(Bkbimt«d for aa at- 
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feeted and ambitious verbosity, attended with no 
advantage whatever to the state." 

•V" 

In omnia pAratus, Lat, — " Prepared for all things/' — 

Motto of L, DUNALLY. 

In omnibus fere minori cetati mccurritur, Lat. Law 
Maxim. — " In all cases relief is afforded to per- 
sons under age." — The law is so careful of per- 
sons of this description, that it will not suffer 
them to alienate, sell, or bind themselves by 
deed, unless it be for eating, drinking, schooling, 
medicine, or such other matters as are absolutely 
necessary. 

In omnibus quidem, maxime iamen in Jure^ aquitas 
€sU Lat. Law Maxim. — " In all things, but 
particularly in the Ifiw, there is equity." — Equity 
18 said to be a correctiye of the law, where the 
latter is deficient on' account of its geaerality. 

Inopem copia ftdt. Lat.—" His plenty made him 
poor.— His copiousness of ideas retarded and 
embarrasfsed his language. 

In pace leones, in pralio cervi. Lat. — ^ In peace they 
are lions, in the battle deer." — They are' blus- 
terers and cowards. — " Lion-talkers, lamb-like 
fighters." 

In perpetuam rei memoriam* Lat. — " To perpetuate 
the memory of the ^ing." — An inscription gene- 
rally found upon pillars, &c. raised to comme- 
morate any particular incident. 

In pertusum ingerimus dicta dolium- Pl autus. — " We 
fling our sayings into a cask bored through." — 
Our advice b wholly thrown away in that 
quarter. 

In petto. Ital.— " Within the breast/' — In reserve. 

In propria persona. Lat. — •** I» bis own person." — In 
personal attendance* 
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In puris naiuralihus. Lat. — ^' In a purely natural 

state/' — i. e. entirely naked. * 

Irtquinat egregios adjuncta stiperhia mores. Clau- 
niAN. — " The best manners are stained by the 
addition of pride,*'— Even virtue itself is disgust- 
ing in a severe and haughty garb. 

Jnsanire parat certa ratione modoque. Hob.-— 
** He IS preparing to be mad according to a t^rtain 
rule and manner." — He has much method in hit 
madness, 

Insanus omnis Jiirere credit cceteros* Lat. Prov. — 
'^ Every madman thinks that all other personf 
are mad." 

In se magna ruunU Luc an. — ^^ Great things are apt 
to rush against each other." — Two great powers 
are naturally inclined to jealousy, and tiience to 
hostility. 

In se totiLs teres atque rotundus, HoR. — ^< Smooth, 
round, and collected in himself." — This is a brief 
but excellent description of a man of the world* 
The metaphor is taken from a bowl, which, 
launched irom a firm hand, is not to be diverted 
from its course by slight olj^stacles. 

Insita hominibus libidine alendi de industri^ rumares* 
Lat. — ^^ Men having in them a natural desire 
to propagate reports." — AU are easer to circu« 
late the reports which have reached them, and, 
it may be stated also, to give something of their 
own. 

Insita hominibus natura violentuB resistere* Tacitus. 
— " To resist violence, is implanted in the nature 
of man." — The most degraded people will be 
aroused to action, when oppression has reached 
to a certain degree* 

In soh J>eo salus. Lat* — '' Salvation in God alon^/ ' 

—Motto of E. HAREWOOJli 
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Inspifere ianquam in speculum in viias omnium 
Jubeoy atque eji; aliis sumere exemplum sibi, 

Terence. — 
*^ The lives of other men should be regarded as a 
mirror, from which we may take an example and 
a rule of conduct for ourselves/' — The accurate 
observer of human life, in witnessing the follies 
of others, will thence derive to himself so many 
lessons of caution and correctness. 

Instar omnium, Lat. — ^* One example may suffice for 
all." *^ -^ - 

Ifdaminatis honarihus* Lat« — ^^ With unspotted hon« 
ours." — Motto of L. St. Helen's. 

In. te, Domincy speravi. Lat. — "In the6, O Lord, 
have I put my trust." — Motto of the Sc. E. of 
Strathmojre. 

Integer ijitte scelerisque purus 

Non eget Mauri jaculis neque arcu* HoR. — 

*^ The man who is pure of life, and unconscious 
of guilt, wants not the aid of Moorish bows and 
darts." — In most situations of life, the conscious- 
ness of innocence is our best shield and our firmest 
^'security. 

Integra mens augustissima possessio* Lat.-r-" A mind 
fraught with integrity is the noblest possession." 
— Motto of the Ir. L. Blayney. 

In tenui labor ; at tenuis non gloria. Virg, — ** The 
labour was bestowed on a small object; but the 
fame of the achievement was not the less." — 
To do little things well, is in some cases highly 
honourable. 

Inter arma le^es silent, Lat. — " The laws are silent 
in the midst of arms." — During the violence of 
hostility little attention is paid to the precepts of 
justice. 

Interdum lacrymce pondera ^ocis habent, Ovtd. — 
" Tears are sometimes equal in weight to words," 
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-—The poet might have said, that they ace in get 
neral of more effect. 

Interdum poptdus recte videt. Lat« — " The people 
sometimes see rightly-'* — They are occasionidly 
deceived and misled; but they as often can judge, 
and with sound discretion 

Interdum stultus bene loquitur. LaL — '* Sometimes a 
fool speaks well/' — Every man is entitled to atten- 
tion, as a wise remark may occasionally drop from 
a person, whose previous discourse haa offered no 
gjround of expectation. 

Interdum vulgus rectum videt ; est ubi peccai* HoR. 
— *' Sometimes the people see what is risht, and 
sometimes they form erroneous conclusions." — 
This is the case with the British, as with every 
other people ; but of our countrymen it may be 
said that they generally form a correct judgment, 
if not led by sinister means to take a partial view 
of the question under discussion. 

Inter erit midtum Davusne loquatur an heros, HoR. 
— "There is a great difference when Davus' is 
speaking, and wnen a hero." — The former is a 
servant : the rule is addressed to dramatic writers, 
who should always make their characters speak an 
appropriate language. 

Inter nos, Lat. — *^ Between ourselves." 

In terrorem. Lat. — " In terror." — As a warning. 

Inter utrumque tene. Lat. Prov. — " Keep between 
both." — Steer through life a safe atid middle 
course, avoiding equally all extremes. 

Intra Jbrtunam quisque debet manere suam, Ovid. 
— " Every man should confine himself within the 
bounds of his own fortune." 

In transitu. Lat.—" On the passage."— Goods in 
transitu are goods consigned by one person to 
another, and which have not yet reached the 
consignee. 
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In lurhas 8f discordias pemmo ctiique plurima vis : 
pax Sf quies bonis artibus indigent. TACfTW**— 
'^ In seasons of tumult and diseord, bad men have 
most power ; genius and goodness are only foster- 
ed by repose/ — In Umes of revolution and disor- 
der, the dregs are forced upward, and talent and 
virtue are depressed. This, however, is only for 
a season, and that which is the scum will soon be- 
come the sediment* v 

Inliis 8f in cute novi hominem. Persivs— ^'^ I know 
- the man internally and externally." — I have s 
thorough knowledge of his character* 

Intuta qua indecora. Tacitus, — " Those things 
which are unseemly are unsafe." — Men in certam 
situations should remember, that as much danger 
firequently arises from forfeiting the respect, as 
from incurring the resentment, of those who are 
beneath them. 

Invidia Siculi non invenSre tyranni 

Tormentum majus. Juvenal. — , 

** The Sicilian tyrants never devised a greater pu- 
nishment than envy." — The bull of Perillusy or 
the dungeon of IHonunus^ the author means to 
say, were comparatively slight inflictions. 

Invidus alterius macrescit rebus opimis. Hor. — " Tlie 
envious man grows lean at the success of his 
neighbour." — Nothing can exceed the pining 'of 
the envious man under the supposition that a 
rival has outstripped him, and may possibly 
succeed. 

In vino Veritas. Lat. — " There is truth in wine." — 
It extracts secrets from the reserved, and puts tlie 
habitual liar off his guard. 

Invisa poteniia atque miseranda vita eorum^ qui se 
metui quam amari malunt. Corn. Nep.— " The 
power is hateful, and the life is miserable, of those 
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who wish to be feared rather than loved/' — Every 
gdvernmeat must be odious, ^irhich takes for its 
basis the terrors instead of the good wishes of the 
people. 

Invitat culpam qui peccatum pneterit. Pub, Syrus. 
— " He who overlooks one crime invites the com- 
mission of another.*' 

Invitum sequitur honos. Lat.— " Honour follows him 
against his inclination/*— Motto of the Ir. M. of 
Donegal. 

InvitA Minerv^. Lat. — " Minerva ( the goddess of wis- 
dom ) being unwilling," — ^The work was brought 
firth, invito Minerod^ without any aid from genius, 
or from taste. 

In vitium ducit culpa fyff^^ HoR, — " The avoid- 
ing of one fault sometimes leads into another."'— 
Thus a writer, in avoiding dull prolixity, often 
flies into the opposite extreme of obscure brevity. 

In utroque jidelis. Lat. — " Faithful in both."— Motto 
of V. Falkland. 

Ipse dixit Lat. — " He said it himself.*'— On his ipse 
dixit — on his sole assertion. 

Ipso facto. Lat. — "In the fact itself." — By the fact 
when it shall appear. 

Ipso jure, Lat. — " By the law itself.*'—- By the law 
when it shall be pronounced. 

Ira furor brevis est. Hor. — " Anger is a short 
madness." — All the mischiefs of madness may be 
produced by a momentary passion. 

Iram qui vincity hostem superat maximum. Lat.— 
" He who subdues his aoger, conquers his great- 
est enemy.'* 

*■ Ira quce tegitur nocet ; 

Prqfessa perdunt odia vindicta locum. Seneca. — 
" Concealed resentment alone is dangerous. — 
Hatred, when declared, loses its opportunity of 
reveijge/* 
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Iras Sf verba locanU Martial, — " They let out for 
hire their passions and their words." — This is the 
severest sarcasm ever uttered against the gentle- 
men of the long robe, who, it intimates, not onlj 
hire out their eloquence, but can also feign a de- 
gree of passion proportioned to the magnitude of 
the fee. 

Is maxime divitiis utitur, gut minime divitiis indtget. 
Seneca. — ** He makes the best use of riches, who 
has the smallest share of personal wants." — By 
his self-denial, he has a larger disposable share to 
relieve the distresses of others. 

Is mihi demum vivere Sf frui anima videtur, gtu, aliguo 
negotio intentus^ pnBclari Jacinoris aut artis bona 
Jdmam guceriU Sallust, — " He alone appears 
to me to live, and to enjoy life, who, being en- 
gaged in active scenes, seeks repiitation by some 
ramous action, or some useful art." 

Is ordo vitio careto, cceteris specimen esto. Lat. — 
'^ Let that order be free from vice, and afford an 
example to all others." — This was an ordinance 
contained in the Roman laws of the Twelve 
Tables, and addressed to the senatorial or patri- 
cian order. — The best example should come from 
the highest place. 

liAuc est sapere noh guod ante pedes modo est 
Videre<i sed etiam ilia guce Jutura sunt 
Prospicere* Terence.— 

" True wisdom consists not in seeing that which 
is immediately before our eyes, but in the fore- 
sight of that which may happen." — The ordinary 
politician judges of events only as they pass before 
him in review ; but the enlightened statesman, by 
combining the present with probable circum- 
stances, will form something like an insight 
into futurity. 

Ita comparaiam esse naturam omnium, aliena ut melius 
videant Sf dijudicent, guam sua* Terence.— 
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<< The nature of all men is so formed, that they 
see and discriminate in the a£^s of others, much 
better than in their own/' — In the latter instance 
we are blinded by our feelings and prejudices : — 
in the former there is nothing tp impede our Na- 
tural perspicacity. 

Itajinitima sunt falsa verisy vi in preBcipitem locum non 
deheat se sapiens committere. Cicero.—^' False- 
hood often borders so nearly on the truth, that a 
wise man should not trust himself to the precipice." 
•—He should be cautious of being deceived by ap- 
pearances. 

Ita lex scripta est. Lat. — " Thus the law is written.** 
— A phrase used in polemics, to refer the adver- 
sary to the letter of the text in question. 

Ita me Dii ameni I uhi sim nescio* Terence. — " As 
God shall judse me, I know not where I am.'* 
— I am so conrounded, that I know not what to do 
or say. 

J. 

Jacia est alea, Lat. — " The die is cast.'*— I have put 
every thing to venture, and I now must stand. the 
hazard. 



Jactitatio. Lat. — "A boasting.** — Jactitation of 
riage is cognisable in the ecclesiastical court. . 

'fPai bonne cause, Fr. — " I have a good cause."— 
Motto of the M. of Bath. 

J*ai eu ioujours pour principe de ne faire jamais par 
autrui ce que je pouvois faire par moi-mime* 
Montesquieu. — "I have ever held it as a max- 
im, never to do that through another, which it was 
possible for me to execute myself.** — It is unne- 
cessary to comment on this excellent principle, 
farther than by remarking, hoW many men are 
ruined by their indolence in delegating to ethers 
the management of their affairs. 
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Jamais arrHre, Fr, — ** Never bdiind*** — Motto of 
the Sc. E. of Selkirk. 

Jamque opus ewegi, quod nee Jams ira^ nee ignisy 
Nee poteritjerrwrif nee edax abolere vetustas* 

Ovid. — 
*^ I have now compleCed a work which neither the 
wrath of Jove, nor fire, nor the sword^ nor the 
corroding tooth of time, shall be able to- destroy." 
■—This triumphant boast of the poet, with respect 
to his own productions, has certainly been realised. 
But at present this passage and the Ex^ monu' 
mentumy &c. of Horace, are chiefly used in an 
ironical sense, and for the purpose of holding up 
some proud boaster to ridicule. 

Jam redit Sf Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna, Virgil. 
— ^^ Returmng justice brings with her a golden 
age.'*— This is frequently used as a taunt to an 
adversary who talks of resources not in existence, 
and of happiness not to be found. 

Januis clausis. Lat. — ^" The doors being shut.'* — The 
matter was debated januis clausis — in a secret 
committee. 

Jefunus raro stomachus vulgaria temnit, Hor. — ** The 
hungry stomach seldom despises Vulgar fare."— 
' Or, as it may be differently translated, " The sto- 
mach which is seldom hungry, holds vulgar fare 
in contempt." — It is more generally quoted in 
the former acceptation. 

Je le iiens. Fr.— " I hold it."— Motto of L. Audley. 

Je maintiendfdi le drrnU Fr. — " I will maintain the 
law." — Motto of the E. of Malmesbury. 

Je me lie en Dieu. ¥v. — " I put my trust in God." — 
Motto of the E. of Plymouth. 

Je ne cherche qiCun, Fr.— " I seek but for one."— ^ 
Motto of the E. of Northampton. 

Je tioublierai jamais* Fr. — " I shall never forget." — 
Motto of the £• of Bristol. 
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Je pense. Fr,— " I think."— Motto of the Sc^ E. of 

Wemyss- 

Je suis pret. Fr, — " I am ready.". — Motto of the Ir. 
B. of Farnham. 

Jeu de main, jcu de vilain. Fr. — " Practical tricks be- 
long only to the lowest classes." — No gentleman 
should deal in horse-play, or vulgar roughness. 

Jeu de mots, Fr. — " A play on words." 

Jeu d^ esprit, Yr. — " ^ play of wit." — A witticism. 

Jeu de theatre, Fr. — " Stage trick, attitude," &c. 

Je vis en espoir, Fr.— " I live in hope." — Motto of 
L. Rous. 

Jeuney on conserve pour la ineiUesse : meux, on Spargne 
pour la morti La Bruyere. — " When young, 
men lay up for old age ; when aged, they hoard 
for death." — It is in the nature of parsimony to 
confirm itself and to Increase. 

Jocodimano, jocoviUano, Prov. Ital. — This is pre- 
cisely similar in its meaning to the French proverb 
quoted above. — " Jeu de main, &c." 

Jour de ma vie, Fr, — " The day of my life,"-— Motto 
of E. Delawar. ^ 

Jucunda at que idonea dicere mtae, HoR.— ** To de- 
scribe whatever is pleasant and proper in life.^— . 
This line well describes the duty of the didactic ^ 
poet. 1 

Jucundi acti lahores, Cicero.— •'' The labours and 
difficulties through which we have passed are pleas- 
ing to the recollection." 

Jucundum Sf carum sterilis faai uxor amicum. Juvx- 
NAL. — " A barren wife will always produce a 
pleasant and engaging friend." — This is spoken in 
derision of the legacy-hunters; a race every 
way common and despicable, and who pay their 
court more assiduously, where tliere is no expec- 
tation of an heir. 

6 
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JudeK damnatur cum nocens absohUur. Lat.-^'^ Tke 
judge is found guilty when a criminal is acqUittied.'^ 
— This is ta be unaerstood as applying only where 
prejudice, or cornqption, has dictated the sen* 
tence* 

Judicandum est legibus, nan exenifdis. Lat. Z^w Maxim* 
— -^^ The judgment must be pronounced from law, 
not from precedent."— As no two precedents^ in 
the le^al phrase, run together '^ on four legs," 
the strict letter of the law must be consulted. 

Judicium Dei. Lat,^'' The judgment of God."— This 
was the name ffiven by our ancestors to the ordeal, 
L e. walking blindfold over red-hot ploughshares^ 
&c. which has been disused since the reign of 
William the Conqueror. 

Judicium pariwm, aut leges terra. Lat. — ** The judg- 
ment of our peers, or die laws of the land."'— It is 
only by these, according to Magna Charta, that an 
Englishman can be condemned. This quotation 
from the Great Charter was adopted as his motto 
by the first Lord Cam dkw. 

Jmgdare mdrtuos. Lat. — *^ To stab the dead.'*-- To 
exercise superfluous cruelty. 

Jimctajummt. Lat, — '^ TheUe thingft, when conjoined, 
, aia eadi other^'^-^-Individually cotifiiderea, they 

E^ are of little avail ; but, tiAen cionjimcthreiy, they 
HL Ibrm a strong body of evidence. 

Hbkra negat siii nata^ nihil nm arrogat armis.^ Hor. 
W *.« He denies that laws were made for hun, and 
f claims every thing by force of arms.*' — This ap* 

plies to the arrogant t3rrant or usurper, 
'* Who scorns all judges and all law, but arms." 

Jure humano. Lat. — " By human law." — By that law 
which 16 foimded on the assent of men. It is ge- 
nerally used in opposition to the following : 

\ Jurediidno. LbL — <' By divine law." — This is the te- 
nure by whidii according to the high-flying tories, 

H 
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the Kings of Great Britain hold their crowns, 
without any reference to the will of the people. 

Jus civile. Lat. — " The civil law." — The law of many 
European nations, and of some of our courts, par- 
ticularly the ecclesiastical, founded on the Code 
of Justinian. 

Jus gentium. Lat. — " The law of nations." 

Jus sangiiinis, quod ihlegitirhis successionibus specia' 
iufy ipso nativitatis tempore qucesitum est, Lat. Law 
Maxim. — " The right, of blood, which is regard- 
ed in all lawful inheritances, is found in the very j 
time of nativity." — It is the Jus primogeniture ^ 
or right of eldership, that is principally respected, 
the maxim being, that the next of worthiest blood 
should always inherit. 

Justum beUum quibus necessarium, Sf pia arma quibus 
nulla nisi in armis relinquitur spes, Livy.— -^" War 
is just with those to whom it is necessary, and 
warfare is even pious where no hope can exist 
but in arms." — The allusion is to a war of self -de- 
fence, which, whatever the politician may say, is ' 
the only one that the moralist can regard as justi- 
fiable. 

Ju^ summum scepe summa est malitia. Tsrence« — 
^< Law enforced to strictness sometimes becomes 
the severest injustice." 

Jtistitia soror Jldes, Lat. — " Faith is 
Justice." — Motto of L. Thurlow. 

Justum Sf tenacem propositi virum 

Non civium ardor prava juhentium^ 
Non vukus instantis tyranniy 
Mente quatit solid6, . ^ HoR«— « 

'< The man who is just and jBrm to his purpose will 
not be shaken from his fixed resolution, either by 
the mis-directing ardor of his fellow-citizens, or J 
by the threats ofan imperious tyrant.'* — This pas- 
sage is often and properly quoted. It offers the 
finest.picture of a statesman whose calmness and 
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perseverance can equally ' resist the excesses of 
popular tumult,- or the menaces of an arbitrary 
sovereign. 

ustus propositi tenax. Lat.— " The just man is steady 
to his purpose." — The motto of L, Chedworth, 

livenile vitium regere non posse impehim^ Seneca. 
— " It is the MUilt of youth that it cannot govern 
its own violence." — It either knows not, or will 
not consider, where the danger lies. 

K. ' 

w^ov y>«Oi. Kaivon gnothi. Gr. — " Know your op- 
portunity." — This was the advice of Pittacus, 
one of the seven Grecian sages. To let slip an 
occasion is the greatest proof of imbecility. 

»T £fox»5y. Kaf exochen. Gr. — " By way of excel- 
lence," or " of peculiar distinction." 

L. 

a heaute de V esprit donne de Vadmiration^ celle de P^mt 

. donne de restime^ 4* ^^^ ^^ corps de Vamour* Fr. 

— " The charms of wit excite admiration, those of 

"the heart impress esteem, and those of the body 

provoke to love." 

a heaute sans 'oertu est une Jleur sans mrfum. . Fr. 
Prov. — ** Beauty without virtue is like a flower 
without perfume. "-^It may retain its colour, but 
has lost its essence. 

uhiiur Sf lahetur in omne volubilis avum. Horace. 
— '^ The stream still flows, and will continue t« 
flow through every age.*' 

a honne fortune Sf la mawoaise sont necessaires h 
Vhomme, pour le^endre habile. Fr. — " Good and 
bad fortune are necessary to a man, in order 
to make him adroit and capable." — Few men are 
equal to the emergencies of life, who have not ex- 
l»erienced some of its vicissitudes* 

H 2 
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Lahore et honore. Lat» — ^^ By industry and h(mour/* 
-—Motto of L. Rbndlebham. 

Labor ipse voluptas. Lat. — " The labour itself ifl a 
pleasure.'* — Motto of L. Kino. 

Labor omnia vincit. Virgil. — ** Labour conquers 
every thing." — There are few dificulties wmeh 
urill not yield to perseverance* 

Laborum dulce lenimen, Hon. — " The sweet solace 
of our labours." — The appellation is given by the 
poet to his favourite study. 

La climence des princes n^est souvent quune politique J 
four gagner V affection des peupHes, Rochefqu- 
CAULT. — ** The clemency of princes appears fre- 
quently to be nothing more than a measure of 
policy) calculated to gain the affections of the 
people.*' 

La confiancejbumit plus h la conversation que V esprit* 
RocHEFOUcAULT. — *' Confidence is in general 
found to furnish more to conversation than wit or 
talent." 

I^acowr ne rend pas content ; mats elle empSche qv!on ne 
le soit ailleurs. La Bruyere. — " The court does 
pot make a man happy ; but its habits prev^t a 
man from enjoying happiness 'elsewhere/'— -He 
who has long been busied in ambitious pursuit^ 
can find little {Measure in quiet and retirement. 

IfacruUiime Qrc(inairejaii qu'on s'y accoutume, ^ que % 
chacun la mSprise. Fr. — '^ A clamoiH>UB ^u^e, j 
tpo often repeated, becomes so familiar to die eav 
9s tp tose its effect/' — If you scold your servant 
inordinately for not rinsing a glass, he will gcsirce- 
ly feel your rebuke, when you charge him with 
a robbery. 

{^a decence estle teint mturel de la vertu, 4* kjkrd du 
vifie* Fr. Ptqv. — " Pecency is the genuine teint 
pf virttue,, and tii^ {S^lse colouring of vice»" 

La^dffenueu un.^/immh ^iH, piMim tmmmr les 
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jdamrsy Sf iuriout eetix fue Fameut noui doikM* 
La Fontaine. — " Forbiddance^ they say^ is a 
charm which gives a relish to all our pleasures^ 
and particularly to those which love affords.*'-^ 
In a great variety of instances, that gratification 
is the most eagerly sought which is the most 
strictly forbidden. 

a docte antiquitijut tot^ours vSnSrable : 
Je ne la trouve pas cependant adorable, 

BoiLEAU. — 

^^ To the learning of antiquity I pay all due re- 
spect and veneration ; but I do not therefore hold 
it as sacred." — Some deference is due to that 
which the lapse of time has rendered venerable ; 
but a gem dug from a modern is equally valuable 
with one which is taken from an ancient mine. 

a durSe de nos passions ne depend pas plus de nous 
que la durSe de notre vie. Roche tducAULT. — 
" The duration of our passions depends no more 
upon ourselves, than the duration of our lives." 

*adversitS Jait Vhommei Sf le bonkeur les monstres. Fr. 
— ** Adversity makes men ; but prosperity makes 
monsters." — The former braces and strength^is^ 
whilst the latter relaxes and debases the powers of 
the mind. From this general rule, however, there 
are great and numerous exceptions. 

dHtu sum laudari a te viro laudato. Cicero* — ** It 
gives me pleasure to be praised by you^ whom all 
men praise." — Commendation from such a quarter 
bears a stamp of value. 

a faim chasse le hup du bcis* Fr. Prov.— " Famine 
drives the wolf from the wood." — According to 
the English proverb — Hunger breaks through 
stone walls. 

afaveur met Vkomme au^dessus de ses igauXf Sf sa 
chuie au'dessous* La Broyere. — .^/^ Favour 
places a man above his equalsi and hit fiiU or dis- 
grace beneath them." 
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Vaffhire s*achemine. Fr. — " The business is goinir 
• -forward/' 

Lafoiblesse de Vennemifait noire propre force* Fr.— 
" The weakness of the enemy forms apart of our 
own strength." — This is a maxim in war, where 
all advantages are fairly to be taken. There is a 
similar sentiment in another language. 

Dolus an virtus juis in haste requirat f 

" What matters it, whether the enemy has been 
defeated by stratagem or by valour ?" 

La fortune passe par tout. — " The vicissitudes of for- 
tune are common to all.'* — Motto of L. Rollo. 

JLa gratide sagesse de Vhomme consisie /^ connoitre ses 

folies. Fr. — " The great wisdom of man consists 

in the knowledge of his follies." — To be convinced 

of our false steps, is in some degree an advance 

towards wisdom. 

JL^aigle d^une maison est un sot dans une autre. Gres- 
SET. — " The, eagle of one house is a fool in 
another." 

Laisser dire le monde, S^ toujours hien foire, c^est unt 
maxime, qui Slant bien observee assure noire repas, 
Sf etablit enjin noire reputation:. Fr. — " To lei 
the world talk, and always to act well, is a prin- 
ciple of action, which, well observed, will secure 
our repose, and in the end establish our reputa- 
tion." 

ha langne desfemmes est leur (pie^ Sf elles ne la lament 
pas rouilter. Fr. Prov. — " The tongue of a wo- 
man is her sword, which she seldom sufiers to 
rust." — A sarcasm sufficiently severe on the pro- 
verbial loquacity of the sex in general. 

La liheralitS consisie moins h donner beaucouvy quck 
donner ^ propos. La Bruyere. — " Liberality 
does not consist so much in givijag a great deal, 
as in giving seasonably.'* 
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La LibertSy convive aimahle^ 

Met les deux, coudes sur la table* Voltaire. 

— •*' Liberty, as an amiable guest, puts her two 
elbows on the table.'' — An attitude of intercourse, 
free and unrestrained. 

i 

U AUSgorie habite unpalais diaphane. Le Mierra 
— ** AlljBgory dwells in a transparent palace."-ri- 
Its only use being to offer truth from the mirroryo^ 
reflection, it should not be dimmed by obscurity. 

La maladie sans maladie. Fr. — " The disease without 
a disease." — The hypochondriac distemper. 

La marque d^un merit e extraordinaire cest de voir que 
ceux qui Venvient le plus, sont contraints de le 
louer. Fr. — " The proof of extraordinary merit 
is to see that it extorts praise, even. from those 
with whom it is an object of envy." 

Vame na point de secret que la conduite ne revele* Chin. 
Prov. — " The soul has no secret which the con» 
duct does not reveal." — The most practised hypo- 
crite cannot at all times conceal )iis secret feelmgs. 

La moitie du monde prend plaisir ^ midire, 8^ V autre 
moitie ^ croire les mSdisances* Fr. Prov. — ". One 
half of the world take a pleasure^ in detracting, 
and the other half in believing all tbdt detraction 
utters." 

La moquerie est souvent une indigence d*esprit. La 
Bruyere. — " Jesting, in some cases, only proves 
a want of understanding." ... 

La morale trop austire sejait mains aimer, qu* elle ne se 
Jait craindre ; Sf qui veut qu*on pr^ie de ses lemons, 
donne envie de les entendre, Fr. — " Morality, 
when too austere, is less beloved than feared ; and 
he who wishes Uiat others should profit by his 
lessons, should make 4hose persons desirous of 
listening to them." ^ 

La mart est plus aisSe h supporter sans 1/ pensety que la 
pensSe de h mart ianspiril* Pascal-—'^ Death 
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is itself more easy when it comes without prerious 
reflection, than the thought of death even without 
danger.'' 

Llamotir de la justice rC est en la plupart des hornmes^ que 
la crainte de soiiffrir V injustice, Rochefoucajjlt. 
— '' The love of justice is in most men nothing 
more than tlie fear of suffering injustice." — Our 
anxiety on this subject may be traced to a motive 
of selfishness. 

L' amour est une passion qui vient souvent sans savoir 
comment, Sf qui sen va aussi de mime. Fr. — 
" Love is a passion which frequently comes we 
know not how, and which quits us exactly in the 



same manner." 



J^ amour Sf la Jumee ne peuvent se cacher. Fr. Prov. 
— ** Love and smoke are two thines which cannot 
be concealed." — Of the passion of love the faintest 
glimmerings give a strong light, as the smallest cre- 
vice will suffer a volume of smoke to escape. 

V amour-propre est le plus grand de tous les jiateun. 
RocHEFOucAULT. — " Self-love is the greatest of 
all flatterers." — It is the lot of almost every man 
to flatter himself into a higher self-opinion, than 
ean possibly be effected by the adulation of others. 

IJ amour soumet la terre^ assujetit les deux — 

Les rois soni ^ ses fieds^ U gouveme les dieux. 

CORNEILLS. — 

'^Love rules over the earth, and controls the heap 
▼ens — kings are at his feet, and gods are his sub- 
jects." — This extravagant flight, as it may be sup- 
posed, is seldom quoted but in the way of ridicule. 

Langage des haUes, Fr. — " The language of the mar- 
kets." — Billingsgate. 

La parfinte valeur est dejmr€p sans iSmoinSy ce qu*on se- 
roit capable defaire devani tout le monde, Roche- 
FOUGAULT. — <' True courage is shewn by doing, 
without witnesses, what a man is capable of doing 
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in the face of the world." — In the former case k 
is certain that ostentation has no share in the ef- 
fort. 

La passion Jait souvent unfou du plus habile homme^ Sf 
rend souvent habiles les plus sots. RocHEfou- 
CAULT. — " Love often makes a fool of the clever- 
est man, and as often gives cleverness to the most 
foolish." 

La patience est amere ; mats le fruit en est doux. J. J* 
RoussBAu. — " Patience is bitter ; but its fruit is 
sweet." — Men are generally meliorated by suf- 
fenng. 

La patience est le remede U plus sur contre les ckhw" 
mes : le temps tot ou tard dScouvre la veritS. Fn— 
'^ Patience is the surest antidote against caluomy. 
Time, sooner or later, will discover the truth.'' 

La pkilosophie, qui nous promet de nous rendre heu- 
retiXj trompe. Fr. — " Philosophy, which promises 
to render us happy, deceives us." 

La philosophic triomphe aisement des mattx passes Sf det 
maux ^ venir ; mais les mauxpresens triamphenf 
d'elie, RocH efoucault. — ** rhilosophy can hold 
jtsJt easy triumph over the misfortunes which are past 
and to come ; but those which are present triumph 
over her." — By philosophy we are taught to dismiss 
our regrets for the past and our apprehensions of 
future evils ; but the immediate sense of suffering 
she cannot teach us to subdue, 

La^plupart des homines nont pat le courage de eorriger 
les autresy parceguils nont pas le courage de "Souffrir 
ou'on les corrige. Fr. — *• The genermity of man* 
Kind have not sufficient courage to correct others, 
because they themselves are deficient in that for- 
titude which will suffer correction.*' — An adviser 
should not only have wisdom to admosish, but he 
also fortified in conscious innocence, to bear the 
retort which his advice may possibly provoke. 

Lapsus lingtue. Lat. — " A slip of the tongue.** 

hS 
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La repiUation (Tun homme est comme son ombrey qui 
Jantot le suitj Sf tantot le precede : quelquefois elle 
est plus longuCf Sf quelquefois plus courie que Ivi* 
Fr. Prov. — '* The reputation of a man is like his 
shadow : it sometimes follows and sometimes 
precedes him ; it is sometimes longer, and some- 
times shorter, than his natural size." — As our 
shadows vary in their length and direction, ac- 
cording to our relative position to the sun, so the 
reputation of many men is either magnified or di- 
minished, from relative situations and circum- 
stances. 

L'argent est un hon serviteur Sf un mechani maitre* 

.iouHouRS. — " Money is a good servant, but a 

bad master." — It is useful when well employed— 

it is mischievous when men devote themselves 

wholly to its acquisition. 

L^art de vainer e est celui de mSpriser la mort. M. de 
SiVRY. — " The art of conquering is that of de- 
spising death." 

La science du gouvernement n^est quune science de com* 
hinaisonsy d'applicationsy S^ d* exceptions, selon les 
• temps, les lieiix, les circonstances. Rousseau.— 
" The science of government is only a science of 
combinations, applications, and exceptions, ac- 
cordmg to times, places, and circumstances." 

La silence est la vertu de ceus <mi ne sont pas sages, 
BouHOURs. — " Silence is tne virtue, or the best 
quality of the foolifeh." — If it does not remove, it; 
at least conceals their deficiency. 

Lateat scintillula forsan, Lat. — " A small spark may 
lurk unseen. -—This hemistich, alluding to the 
vital spark, is very happily adopted as the motto 

of the Humane Spciety. 

• 

Latet anguis in herh^. Lat. — ^< There Is a snake con- 
cealed in the grass." — There is a lurking danger 
before you, which you do not immediately per- 
ceive 
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Latitat. Law Lait. — "He lurks." — ^ writ of sum- 
mons issuing from the King's Bench, which by a 
fiction represents the defendant as being in a state 
of concealment. 

Laudati d viro laudato. Lat.— " To be praised by a 
man himself deserving of praise." — This is cer- 
tainly the most valuable species of commendation. 
See " Lcetus sum" 

Laudato ingentia rura — exiguum colito. Vibg. — " Be- 
stow your praise upon large domains, but your 
preference on a small estate." — The latter, to a 
contented mind, is likely to produce the greater 
share of happiness. 

Laudator temporis actu HoR. — " A praiser of the 
times which are past." — An old man who com- 
mends nothing but what he has seen in his early 
days. 

La vMte. ne Jait pas auiant de hien dans le monde, que 
ses ajyparences y font de mat, Fr. — " Truth does 
not so much good in the world, as its appearances 
do mischief." — The deceit and hypocrisy of men 
are the prime sources of evil in the moral world. 

La vertu dans Vindigence est comme un voyageur, que le 
vent 8^ la pluie contraignent de s^envelopper de son 
manteau. Fr. Prov.— " Virtue in indigence is like 
a traveller who is compelled, by the wind and rain» 
to wrap himself up in» his cloak." — In this situa- 
. tion the virtuous man is overlooked, and the passing 
world is heedless of his proportions and qualifica- 
tions* 

La vertu est la seule noblesse. Fr. — " Virtue is the only 
true nobility." — ^Motto of the E. of Guildford. 

La lertu n^iroit pas si loin, si la vanitS ne lui tenoit 
compagnie, Rochefoucault..— " Virtue would 
not go so far, if vanity did not bear it com^ 
pany." — We are forwarded in our best actions by 
a secret wish to gaia the good opinioa of others. 
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Lous Deo. Lat.— '' Prake be to God."— Motto of the 
Sc y* Abbuthkot. 

Le beau mende. Fr, — ^The gay or fashlonabla irorid.*' 

Le bien ne sejaii jamais mietusy que lors quil s'cpere 
leiUemenU De Mot. — " Good is never effected 
more happily than when it is produced slowly." — 
Sudden diangesy either in the afiairs of empires 
or of individuals, are seldom productive of bene- 
ficial consequences* 

Le honheur de Vhomme en ceHeviene consistepas ^ Stre 
sans passions : il consiste ^ en itre le mattre. Fr. 
— " The happiness of man in this life does not 
consist in being without passions, but in master- 
mg them.'' 

Le honheur des peuples depend Sf de lafiliciti dont Hi 
jottissent au dedans, ^ du respect quils insphrent 
au dehors. Helvetius, — " The welfare, of a 
nation depends upon the happiness which it en- 
joys withm itself> and the respect with which it 
inspires other countries." - 

Le bonheur ou le malheur des hommes ne dSp^rul pas 
moins de leur humeur^ que de iajbriune* Roche- 
70UCAULT. — '^ The good or bad fortune of men 
depends as much on their own dispositions as on 
chance." 

Le bonheur ei le nudheur vont d*ordinaire ^ ceux qui 
ont le plus de Vun ou de r autre. Rochbfou- 
CAULT. — '^ Good and bad fortune are found seve- 
rally to visit those who have die most of either." 
—The prosperous man has in general nothing but 
lucky additions ; whilst those who are in alver- 
sity, find only new visitations of misfortune. 

Le bon temps viendra. Fr.— *^ The good , time will 
conae."-*M otto of E. Harcou&t. 

Le cceur d^unefemme est un vrai miroir qui refoii Unites 
sortes d'oqfets sans s*attacher dpasun. Fr«— ^' The 
heart of a wqnum u » real mkror, wtiak vetecU 
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every object without attaching itself to any." 

This image conveys a strong, but not always a 
just reflection on the caprice and mutability of 
the fair sex. 

Le ctmtrat du gouvemement est ieUement dissous par le 
i$$pcHsmey que h despoie n*est le maitre qu*aussi 
long'temps gu*il est le plusjbrt ; Sf que sitot qu*on 
peut rexpuiser, il tCa point h rSclamer contre la 
uelenee* Rousseau. — ** The contract of govern- 
ment is so far dissolved by despotism, that the 
despot only retains his mastery whilst he continues 
the strongest ; and, when it is found possible to 
expel him, he has no right to protest against the 
' violence of the measure." 

Le co&t en 6te le gout, Fr. Prov. — " The cost takes 
away the taste.'' — I should like the thing, but I 
cfofike the expense. 

Le dessous des cartes. Fr. — ^' The lower side of die 
cards."—;-// est au-dessous des cartes — he sees 
the &ces of the cards.^ — He is in the secret. 

Le diable est aux vaches. Fr. — *' The devil is m the 
cows." — There is the devil to pay. 

Legis constructio nonjkcit infuriam, Lat. Law Maxim. 
— « The interpretative construction of the law 
shall wrong no person." — If a person, for instance, 
grants away all his goods and chattels^ those 
which he possesses as an executor shall not pass ; 
for that would be a wroi]^ to thj& estate of the 
testator. 

Le grand oeuvre. Fr. — " The great work." — That is, 
the philosopher's stone* 

Lejeu est leJUs de I* avarice^ Sf, h phre dudeeeapeir* Fr. 
Prov. — << Gamins is th£ son of avarice, and the 
father of despair. 

Lejmt n^en vaui pas la ehandelb. Fr. Prov.—'' The 
game is nol worth die onidiei*''-— 'The object 
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at which you aim is not worthy of your expense 
or labour. 

UeUvation est au mirite, ce que la parure est aux heUes 
personnes. Fr. — " Elevation is to merit, what dress 
IS to handsome persons." — It adorns aAd sets off 
that excellence, of which it forms no constituent 
part. 

Le merit e est souvent un obstacle a lajbrtune; Sf la rauon 
de cela, c'est qv!il produit toujour s deux mawvais 
effets, Venvie Sf la crainte, Fr. — " Merit is often 
an obstacle to success ; and the reason is, that it 
ever produces two bad effects, envy and fear ;" — 
envy from those who cannot reach the same ef- 
fort, and fear from those whom it may possibly 
supplant. 

Le mieux est Vennemi du Men. Fr. — " The best is the 
enemy of well." — We lose our present advantages 
in seeking those which are unattainable. 

Le moineau en la main vaut mieux que Foie qui vole. Fr. 
Prov. — " A sparrow in the hand is better than a 
goose on the wing." — A bird in the hand, &c. 

Le monde tst le livre desjemmes. Rousseau. — " The 
world is the book of women." — They generally 
profit more by observation than by reading. 

Le mot de Venigme. Fr. — " The word of the enigma^" 
— The key of the mystery. 

Le moyen le plus sur de se consoler de tout ce quipeut 
arriver, c*est de s'attendre toujours au pire. Fr.— 
'^ The most certain consolation agamst all that 
can happen, is always to expect the worst." — 
Those, whose hopes are too much buoyed up, 
have always to meet the severest mortification. 

L^empire des lettres. Fr. — " The republic of letters." 

Leniter ex merito quidquid patiarejerendum est : 
Qu(s venit indi^ne poena dolenda venit. Ovid. — 

" That which is .deservedly sufiered may be bom^ 
with calmness ; but, when the pain is unmerited, 
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the grief is resistless." — The poet is justifying his 
own strong feelings on having been banished, 
as he states, without having deserved that punish- 
ment. 

L* ennui du beau amene le gout du sin^ulier^ Fr. Prov. 
— " A disgust to that which is proper, leads to a 
taste for singularity." — Men who are tired of con- 
forming to established modes and habits, take up 
new ones of their own, and, since they cannot 
. otherwise distinguish themselves, claim a notice 
from their affected peculiarities. 

Leonina socieias. Lat. — " A lion's company." — That 
dangerous association where the whole of the 
prey is monopolised by the strongest and most 
powerful. 

Lepays du manage a cela de particulier, que les etra^im 
gers ont envie de Vhabitery S^ les habitans naturels 
voudroient en Sire exiUsn Montagne. — "The 
land of marriage has this peculiarity, that fo- 
reigners are desirous of inhabiting it, whilst its 
natural inhabitants would willingly be banished 
thence." — This is a sarcasm upon matrimony, 
which unfortunately, in many cases, is not more 
severe than just* 

Le plus lent h promettre est toujours le plus fidele d 
tenir. Rousseau. — " The man who is most slow 
in promising, is most sure to keep his word." 

Le plus sage est celui qui ne pense point VStre^ Boi- 
LEAu. — " The wisest man, in general, is he who 
does not think that he is so." — The truly wise 
bear with them a consciousness of their own 
failings. 

Le present est pour ceux qui jouissent ; Vavenir pour 
ceux qui souffrent. Fr. — " The present is for 
those who enjoy, the future for those who suffer.** 

Le refus des louanges est souvent un desir d'etre louS 
deuxjbis* Fr,— " The refusal of praise pften inti- 
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mates nothiD^ more than thait the prane ig regard- 
ed as insufficient;" — and of course that a double 
portion would be more acceptable. — An honest 
mind will fairly take the eulogy which is due: a 
Tain one will inhale the incense of flattery almost 
to suffocation. 

Le Roi le veut. Fr.— «' The King wills it."— Motto of 
L. Clifford* 

Le Rai iavisera. Fr.— " The King will consider." — 
These are phrases derived from the NormanSy by 
which the King either gives his sanction to an act, 
or postpones his assent. — The latter is disused in 
practice. 

Le Rot Sf VitaU Fr.— " The King and the statc."-^ 

Motto of £. ASHBITRNHAM . 

Les amertumes tont en morale ce que sorU let amers en 
medecine* Fr. — << Misfortunes are in morals what 
bitters are in medicine." — They are ^equally dis- 
agreeable in the first instance, but act in the same 
manner as corroborants. 

Les cartes sont hrouiUis* Fr. — " The cards are mixed." 
— There is a violent misunderstanding. 

Les consolations indiscretes nejbnt qu*aigrir les via* 
lentes afflictions, Rousseau. — " Consolation, 
when improperly administered, does but irritate 
the affliction." 

Les esprits midiocres condamnent d^ordinaire taut ee 
qui passe leur portee. Rochefoucault. — " Men 
of confined understandings, in general, find fault 
with every thing which is beyond their compre- 
hension." 

Les grands hommes ne ss bament jamais dans leurs 
desseins. Bouhours. — " Great men never limit 
themselves in their plans." — They extend them 
beyond the readi of ordinary capadfieB^ 
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Le sage entend ^ demi mot. Fr. — <' The sensible tnan 
understands half a word." — He oan take a brief 
intimation. 

Le sa^e ^angey axmnt que de parler, h ce qtCil doit. dire$ 
tejbu parley S^ ensuite sange ^ ce quU a dit.. Fr. 
Prov. — '^ A wise man thinks before he speaks ; 
but a fool speaks, and then thinks of what he ha3 
been saying.'' 

Le savoirfaire. Fr. — " The knowledge how to act.*' 
—Address, subtlety. 

Le savoir vivre. Fr. — " The knowledge how to live." 
— An acquaintance with life and manners. 

Les dotix yeux. Fr. — " Soft or amorous glances." 

Le secret d^ennuyer est celui de totU dire, Voltairb. 
— •" The secret oif tiring is to say all that can be 
said." — Applied to those dull plodding writers» 
who think it necessary to exhaust their subject, 
without leaving any thing to be supplied by the 
judgment or imagination of their readers. 

Les eatix sont basses chez lui. Fr. — " The waters are 
low with him."— His resources are exhausted. 

Lesjemmes peufoent tout, parceqtCelles gouvement les 
personnes qui gouvernent tous* Fr. rrov. — " Wo- 
men can do every thing, because they rule those 
who command every thing." 

Lesjemmes sont extremes ; elles sont meUleures ou pires 
que les hommes. La Bruyere. — " The female 
character is in the extremes. Women are always 
better or worse than men." 

L^sfousfont desfesiinsy 8^ les sag&s les mangent, Fr. 
Prov. — " Fools make feasts, and wise men eat 
them." 

Les gens qui ont peu d'affaires sont de tres grands par- 
leurs. Moins on pense, plus on park. 

Montesquieu. — 
'* Men who have little business are great talkers. 
The more one thinks,, the leas one speaks." — 
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Thus it is observed, that women, who have little 
to do with business, are most flippant in their dis- 
course. , 

Les grands noms abaissent, au lieu d^elevevy cetix qtd 
ne les savent pas soutenir. Rochefoucault. — 
^' Great names debase, instead of raising, those 
who know not how to sustain them." — A title 
stained by vice, or degraded by ignorance, is but 
a higher claim to contempt. 

Les hotnmes sont egaux: ce n* est point la naissance, 
Cest la seule vertu quijait la difference. 

Voltaire. — 
*•* All men are equal : it is not birth, it is virtue 
alone that makes the difference.'' — This is the 
only proper ground on which the much-contested 
doctrine of equality Q,2Xi be bounded; including, 
however, the principle of eqvxil rights. 

hes hommes sont la cause que les femmes ne iaimeni 
point. La Bruyere. — ^' It is the men that cause 
the women to dislike each other." . 

Le silence est le parti le plus sur de celui qui se defie d€ 
soi-meme. Rochefoucault. — " To be silent is 
the safest choice for the man who distrusts his 
own powers." — He will in that case be ensured 
against incurring disgrace. 

Les jeunes gens disent ce quils Jbnt^ les meillards ce 

quils ontjait, 4* ^^^ ^ots ce quils ont envie de 

Jiiire. Fr. — " Young persons tell what they do, 

old ones what they have done, and fools what they 

wish to do.*' 

Les malheureux qui ont de V esprit trouvent. des res- 
sources en eux-memes. Bouhours. — ** Unfortu- 
nate men of genius find resources in themselves." 
— They have that within, which tends to con- 
sole them for the neglect of the world. 

Les Mceurs. Fr.— *« Manners or morals.*' These 
English words, however, do not convey the idea 
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of the original, Manners comprehending too little, 
and Morals too much. The ingenious author' 
of the World defines it thus :. " A general ex- 
terior, decency, fitness, and propriety of conduct, 
in the common intercourse of life." 

Les muraiUes ont des oreilles. Fr.— " Walls have ears." 
— Be cautious how you speak. 

Le soleil ni la mort ne peuvent se regarder JixemenU 
RocHEFOucAULT. — " Neither the sun nor death 
can be looked upon with fixed attention." — The 
same efiect is produced by different causes : the 
brilliancy of the former dazzles the eye, and the 
horrors of the latter distract the contemplation." 

Les passions sont les vents qui font aller notre vais- 
seauy 8^ la raison est le pitote qui le conduit; le 
vaisseau nHroit point sans les vents ^ 4* *^ P^" 
droit sans le pilote* Fr. — " The passions are the 
winds which urge our vessel forward, and reason is 
the pilot which steers it ; the vessel cannot ad- 
vance without the winds, and, were it not for the 
pilot, it would be lost." ^ . - 

Uespirance est le songe d'un komme SveiUS. Ft. 
Prov. — " Hope is the dream of a man awake." — 
It is properly called a dream, because it is allied, 
not with the judgment, but with the imagination. 

JLes plaisirs sont amers sitot wion en dlmse* Des- 

HouLiEREs " Pleasures become bitter as soon 

as they are abused."— Amusement, when it ex- 
ceeds the measure of reason, ceases to be plea- 



sure. 



Uesprit a son ordre, qui est par principes Sf dSmon^ 
strations : le cceur en a un autre. Pascal. — 
" The mind has its arrangement; it proceeds 
froraj)rinciples to demonstrations. The heart has 
i\ diflerent mode of proceeding." — Lovers con- 
clude first, and reason afterwards. 

I4 esprit est toujours la dupe du cauu Roghefou- 
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CAULT. — << The understanding if ever the dupe 
of the heart."— *Our feelings, in general^ preyail 
over our reason. 

Uesprit qu*on vettt avoir gBte celui qu'on tf. Gres- 
SET. — " Extravagant pretensions to wit or wis- 
dom depreciate either, in the hands of their actual 

, possessor." 

U esprit ressemble aux coquettes; eeux fui eouren^ 
apres hd sont cetix qu^il Javorise le mmns» Fr. 
— " Wit is like a coquette. Those who run after 
it, are those who are the least favoured." — Those 
who laboriously hunt after wit, generally ^nd 
themselves deluded in the pursuit; it is an elec- 
tric flash, which comes unbidden by any previous 
solicitation. 

Les querelles ne dureroient pas longtempSf si le tort 
netoit que d*un cotS, Rochefoucault. — " Dis- 
Dutes would not continue so long, if the wrong 
lay only on one side." — As both parties, generally 
speaking, are in fault, the dispute is proloii|^ by 
their mutual recriminations. 

Le temps present est gros de Vavenir. LsiBNtTZ^-^ 
^' The present time is big with the future."— 
Great events are in the womb of time. 

Le travail du corps diliwe des peines de V esprit ; Sp 
c*est ce qui rend les pauvres heureux. llociiE- 
FoucAULT. — *' The labour of the body relieves us 
from the fatigues of the mind; and this it is which 
forms the happiness of the poor." 

Le travail Sloigne de nous trois grands maux, Fennui^ 
le vice, Sf le besoin, Voltaire. — ^' Labour rids 
us of three great evils — irksomeness, vice, and 
poverty." 

Les vertus se perdent dans VintSrit^ comme les JUuves 
se perdent dans la mer. Rochefoucault. — 
"Our virtues lose themselves in out interest, as 
the rivers lose themselves in the ocean.'' 
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Qfiiejmd porngerw est me/k§. HoR. — 

** Patience makes tliat more tolefaUe, which it is 
impossible to prevent or remove.'' — In tlie homely 
laogua^ of our proverb— '^ What cannot be 
cured, must be endured." 

Le «#!■# dbc kmeau €ii ben* ¥r. — ** The official wind 
is good/* — Things take a favourable turn. 

■ ■ L eoia perpcssi sumuSf 

Sijknda patimur. Seneca.-— 

'< We have suffered but lightly^ if we have suffered 
that which we should only weep for." — ^We have 
been so deeply injured that not our tears but our 
acts must speak for us* 

Lffoe Jit guod herie Jertur onus* Ovid. — ^^ That load 
becomes light, which is cheerfully borne." — If the 
spirits are buoyant, they diminish in a great de- 
gree the weight of suffering. 

Lew est dolor qui capere consilium potest* Seneca. 
— " That grief is light which can take ' coun- 
sek'* — On excessive grief all advice is thrown 
away. 

Levitts solet timere qui propius timet* Seneca.-^ 
" He fears less who fears xnore nearly.** — Our 
apprehensions in general diminish wim the ap- 
proach of the object. 

Zi€ vrai merite ne dipend point du tems ni de la mode* 
Fr. Prov. — " True merit depends not on the time 
or on die fashion.^ — ^It avails itself not of modes 
or opinions^ but r^ts securely on its intrinsic 
strength. * 

Le vrai moyen d*itre trvm^t e*est de se croire plus 
Jin que les autres* RocHBFOUCAUi.T.'t^" The 
sure mode of being deceived, is to bdieve our- 
selves to be more cunning than the rest of the 
world." 

Lfix n&ninem cogit adimfnuj^Ugt Laft^ Law Max.— 
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^* The law compels no man to impossibilities.'^ — 
Thus the condition of a bond to go tp Vienna or 
Constantinople in a few hours, would be Toidfrom 
its impossibility. 

Lex non scripia. Lat. — The common law of Eng- 
land, which, for centuries, remained unwritten. 
— It is paramount to all modern enactmehtS| ia 
clearness, brevity, and authority. 

Lex scripta. Lat. — " The statute law.*' 

Lex talionU. Lat. — " The law of retaliation." — The 
law of requital in kind — as alluded to in the 
scripture; **an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth," &c. 

Lex terrce. Lat.—" The law of the land."— Taken 
generally in contradistinction to the civil law, or 
Code of Justinian. 

L'homme est toujour s V enfant y Sf Venjant tot^oursVhom* 
me. ^ Fr. Prov. — " The man is always the child, 
and the child is always the man.'* — The youth in 
general bespeaks what the man will be, and the 
man retraces to our mind what he had promised 
in his early years. 

Vhomme n^ est jamais moins miserable y que quand Upa^ 

roit depourvu de tout. Rousseau. — j" Man is 

never less miserable than when he appears to be 

deprived of every thing." 

« ."■ 

Vhonneur acquis est une caution de celui qu^on doU 
acquerir. Rochefoucault. — " The honour 
which a man has acquired is a pledge for that 
which he is afterwards to acquire.* — ^When a 

Eerson has obtained a certain degree of repute, 
e is less likely to mingle any thing unworthy 
with his subsequent pursuits. 

L'ht/pocrisie est un hommnge que le vice rend h la vertu. 
Rochefoucault.— " Hypocrisy is an homage, 
which vice renders to virtue.** — Vicious men put 
on a mask| as being ashooied of appearing to 
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the world in the features of their own- consci" 
ousness. 

Libertas Sf natale solum* Lat. — "Liberty and my liative 
soil."— This was the motto, which, when assumed 
by a new-made Irish Peer, gave birth to the rhym- 
ing line of Swift. x 
* Fine words ! I wonder where he stole *em." 

Libertas est patestas Jadendi id quod jure licet. Cu 
CERO.^-** Liberty consists in the power of doing 
that which is permitted by the law."— This is 
certainly a just definition. There <»nnot be ra- 
tional freedom, where arbitrary restraints exist. 

Libertas sub rege pio. Lat. — " Liberty under a^jpious 
king." — Motto of V. Sidmouth. 

' ' L ibertas ultima mundi 

Quo steterit Jerienda loco. ■ Luc An. — 

" The remaining liberty of the world, in that pre- 
cise place, was to be smitten and destroyed."—^ 
This is the sentiment attributed by the poet to 
Caesar. It has been used in many a subsequent 
struggle for freedom, which, it has been said, " if 
there subdued could never revive." Factions, 
however, are temporary ; but principles are ever- 
lasting. 

Liberie toute entiere. Fr. — "Liberty complete." — 
Motto of the Ir. £• of Lanesborough. 

■ Licef superbus ambules pecunid^ 
Fortunu non mutat genus* HoR.— 

" Though you strut proud of your money, yet 
fortune has not changed your birth." — Addressed 
to a wealthy upstart. 

" Fortune cannot change your bloody , 
" Although you strut as if it could." 



^.^^Licuit semperqite licebit 

Parcere personis, dicere de vitiis^ Lat. — 

<* It has been, and ever will be, lavrful to attack 
vice, if you at the same time spare the individual." 

6 
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— Or« as tlius traaslatedy 

^ The best fuid surest method of advice 

^* Should spare the persoa, tho' it brands tbe 
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BuBTov'a Anat. of Metancholj* 

LimiB labor ac mora. Lat. — ** The labour and debj 
of the file.** — ^The slow process of polishing a li- 
terary production. This is a process now nearlj 
forgotten. " Most men write Ddry** Lord Or- 
FORD says, ^^ as if they expected that their 
works Should live no more than a month." 

iL' imagiruUion galope^ le jugement ne va que le pas. 
Fr. — *' The imagination gallops^ the jud^pnent 
only goes a foot-pace." — "nie lormer anticipates 
the conclusioDy which the latter awaits in sober 
leisure. 

L* industrie des hommes s^ipuise ^ iriguer Us charges i 
il ne leur en teste plus pour en rempUr Us devoirs* 
D'Alembert. — '' The industry or men is now so 
far exhausted in canvassing for places, that none 
is lefl for fulfilling the duties of them.**— This 
maxim is so self-evident with respect to the map 
jority of courtiers, that we apprehend it may pass 
without a comment. 

Lingua maU pars pessima serin* JuvenAL.^-..'^ Tlie 
tongue is the worst part of a bad servant."— -Their 
calumny surpasses fdl their other faults. 

Litera scripta manet. Lat. — '^ The written letter re- 
mains. ' — ^Words may pass away and be fcnrgotten; 
but that which is committed to writing, will re- 
main as evidence. 

Lilus ama; aUum alii ieneant. ViRG. — ^ Do yon 
keep close to the shore: let others venture on the 
deep." — Consult your own safety, and let others 
indulge in the spirit of adventure. 

Livre roujge. Fr.— « The red book."— The increased 
and increasing history of places and pttosioBS. 
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loeum ienmi. Istr^^ One who bdds the place of 
another.'' — A deputy; a sobsdtiitei 

"Mtu sigiUL Lat— <* The place 9/E ike seaL^-^De- 
notM by In 9. ott dl diplonatic papers* 

]r'oa etfire de mmOir^ tf ffm crobt^ lavmBesse^ e*est 
h direy on aime la m^ 4* ^f^J^ f* mort* La, 
BRUTBBXiT-^ We hope to get old, and yet are 
afraid of i^: m other worda^ we are m lore 
with life, and wish to fijr from the thoOghts of 
mortally." 



'Longa at infttriaf tonga 



Ambages* VutoiXf^-* 

** The account of thia mjuiy is rather longi and 
the particulars are tedious." — Used as an apology 
ih recounting one's own wrongs. 

lOS^m iter e$t per pracepf^f brew Sf efficax per e^om^ 
pla. Seneca. — << Even the wisest coonsdstBidbe 
thehr way slowly: the effect of good eiamplt is 
more sununary and effectuaLT 

'oa ne vaut dans ee mende fue ee que Tom vm^ vdoiih. 
La BnuTsnx.-^'^ Erenr asaa ia valued aa this 
world as he shews by hu conduct that be wishes 
to be valued.'* 

*oreiUe est k diemn dn eemit. V!air-<^ Ife ear e&ra 
the wav to the heart«"-^Th2s mazkn is earilgr: ex» 
{dainecL 

*orgueU ne veal pas devoir^ ^ Famour-projare ne wtU 
pas payer* KocBxvoTOAUirT^r-^'' Pride wishes 
nottoouMT, aadsiifJoveisunwiUiagtojMiy.'' 

wer les frinees des mffus g^ils n*ont pas, c*est leur 
dire tmpuntment des mfures* Bochxfoucavlt. 
— ^ To pndse princes for virtues ^ieh Aey have 
not, is to reproach them with impunity.'' 

ogal devoir. Tt*^^ Loyal du^.'*«-'BfottO of £• 
CAftTXRET. 

I 
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Loyal en tout. Fir. — " Loyal in every thing/' — ^M otto 
of £. Kenmarb. 

Loifal je serai durani.ma vie. Fr. — " I will be loyal 
during my life." — Motto of L. Stourton. 

Loyauti nCoUige, Fr. — " Loyalty binds me." — Motto 
of the D* of Ancaster* 

LoyautS n^a konte. Fr. — " Loyalty has no shame.*'^ — 
Motto of the D. of Newcastle. 

Lubricum linguiB non Jacile in pcenam est trdhetidum. 
Lat. Law Max. — •* A light expression (or, as it 
is familiarly called, ' a sHp of the tongue/) is not 
easily punishable." — Words of heat, as to call a 
inan roeiie, knave, &c. will bear no action at 
law, unless they are specifically applied'^ as — in 
such an afiair — to a certain person, &c. 

Lucina sine cqncuUtu. Lat. — '^ Child-birth from a 
woman who has had ho intercourse with man/' — 
The possibility of such an occurrence was at one 
time stoutly but absurdly maintained. The phrase 
is now used only in a ludicrous sense, to mark the 
birth of a chila, unprefaced by the matrimonial 
ceremoQies* 

Lucri bonus odor ex re qualibet. Lat.—" The smell of 

gain is good, from whatever it proceeds." — ^This 

was the answer of Vespasian to his son TituSi 

when the latter reproached him with having un- 

. posed a tax on urine. 

Luctis d non lucendo^ Lat. — The word ** hicus,*' a 
grove, is derived from " lucere" to shine, be- 
cause the rays of the sun are supposed rarely to 
penetrate through its foliage. The phrase is 
generally used to mark an absurd or oiscordant 
etymology. 

JLuiere cum sacris. LaL~« To trifle with sacred things." 
•—To jest pro&nely on consecrated matters; 
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Ludit in humanisnUvina potentia rebus, 

Et certain prcesens vix habet hora Jidem. 

Ovid. — 
" The powers above seem to sport with human 
affairs, so that we can scarcely be assured of the 
hour which is passing." 

Lugete Veneres Cupidinesque* ' Catullits. — *' Weep 
all ye.Venuses and Cupids." — Mourn all yelroves 
and Graces. This quotation is generally used in 
an ironical sense. 

V ultima che siperde i la speranza. Ital. Prov.-^" The 
last thing that is lost is hope." — The allusion 
is to Pandora's box, from which, according to 
the heathen mythology, flew out all the 'evils 
that afflict the world. Hope only r^nained at the 
• bottom* 

L*une des marques de la 'vk(di6crit( de V esprit eist de 
toujours confer. La Bkuyere. — " One" of the 
marks of mediocrity of understanding, is to be 
fond of tilling long stories." 

Auvvou o^QevTOf, yuvtj waaa i» dvrm* Gr. Luchnou arthen^ 
to'Sy gune pasd e aute — ^^ When the light is out, 
evory woman is the same."4T-This probably would 
not nave been quoted, but to trace the lineage 
of a proverb. From this comes the French say- 
ing, ** La nuit tous les chats sont gris ;* and the 
Enelishj <' Joan is as goo4 asmy lady. in. the 
■ dark," •'.... 

Lupus pUum mutaty non mentem* Lat. Prov.— ** The 
wolf changes his coat, but not his disposition.'^" 
— No phange of appearance can alter that which 
is radically perverse. 

L* usage Jriquent des finesjses est toujours Veffet ^une 

frafide incapacite, Sf la marque d'un petit esprit* 
h. — " The frequent use of artifice and of cun- 
' ning is ever the effect of incapacity, and the mark 
of a narrow mind."^--A man of talent takes in 
tiie whole of a business at a single viewi and pro- 
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ceedi directly to his end: thoie ia ^eaeral ad* 
vance circuitoiidy who are not certain ekher of 
their end, or of their means* 

LtmsH satisf edisH tatis^ atque bOisti* 

Temnis abire tiki est. HoEACS.-— 

'^ Tnou hast flported, eaten^ and drunk enough. 
It is time for the9 to depart.'* — ^These lines w^re 
ilddressed to a worn-out de haudi ea , stfll cUaging 
to life. 
. '* Already glutted with a farce of age, 

« Ti& tiHie ton thee to quit the wanton stagia." 

FnAMcis.— «^ 

J^Hnfi imimo debesni tJtqmania dariy 

M oogitandwm mdior ut redeai iiiu 

Phjdibvs.— 
^' The mind ought sometimes to be nmusadj that 
it may the b^t^ i^etum to tiunight, and to 



Ma0U wrHOe. Vinor— << Proceed in vhrtiie.'^«-Itt 
general used ironically^ as we ■neatiiigiy say, 
^'' Go on and prtaper;" 

Magjkter artU ingeniiqufi largitor 

Venter. PsBSimu*- 

'^ The beMy is the teacher of arts, and the be* 
stower of genius." — Hunger^ or necessity, is die 
mdher of mTention. 

Ma^ratu^ indifiai virum. Lat.-*-*^ M^^istraqr shews 
die man.'^— Motto of die B« of LoMSPAiiAt 

Magpa, Charia. Lat.— « The Great Charter.**— The 
charter of our Gberdes obtained fr^m Kjidg jQHir» 
by the Baronp of EpgUiid— 4nm 1:815. 

iHflgm ei^tm^ magwA iMmh. Lat.«->^ A grtal dty 
m » great desen.^«-4t is possible eirai k a 
iOroudeA a etiq pe lia dun stiitofiMt iiwIindiBah 
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may live &ulMi aftd insulated from their fellow- 
men! 

Magna est verUas Sf prssvakUt* Lat. — '^ Hie tniA is 
most powerful, and will ultimatelj prevail." 

Magiumimiter cfrutert^ sutiiftt. Lat.-^^^ Supp^nt afflic- 
tions with mi^nanitiiity.^-^Motto of L. Kekyok. 

Magna ieroiias est magna Jbrtuna. Sbksca*<^*< A 
_ ^reat fortune n a great slavenr." — It btii^ with 
It many peculiar burthens and inconveniekices. 

Magnas inter opes mops. Hor. — " Poor in the 
midst of the greatest wealth.'^ — A just descrip- 
tion of a rich miser* 

Magni est ingenii revocare mentem i sensSms^ ^ ccgi- 
Mtoffsm d eonsuetudine abiheere. CiCtitO. Tuse. 
Difp^—-*^ It is a proof of ^reat talents to be able 
to recall the mind from me senses, and smarate 
thought from habit" — Inhere is much difficulty 
in leading men to reason abstractedly with respect 
to objects, which have been rendered familiar by 
long usage. 

Magm nomims umbra* Luc ah. — " Tlie shadow^of a 
mighty name." — Applied to a man who inherits 
the name or title of a great ancestor, without any 
indication of greatness in himself. 

Magni r^rt auihuscum ndxeris. Lat. Prov. — ** It ift a 
matter oi importance to know with whom you 
live." — This corresponds with the Spanish pro- 
verb — ^* Tell me what company you keep^ and I 
will tell you who you are*" 

Magno conatu magnas nugas* Tsrencs. — " By great 
efforts to obtain great trifles." — To waste mudi 
labour on inadequate objects* 

Magnos homines virtute metimur, nonjbrtuni. Corn* 
Nep, — " We estimate great men by their virtue 
(or valour) and not by their socc^sb." — This is 
unhappily the philosopnio but not the worldly ad- 
measttrement* Men now \aA lesft to the itfeans 
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than to the end; land it k the absolute result 
which, generailly speaking, stamps the character. 

Magnum est argumentum in utroque Juisse moderatum, 
Lat. — " It is a great argument in favour of a 
man, that, when placed in different situations, he 
displayed in each the same spirit of moderation." 

Magnum est veciigal parsimonia Cicero. — " OEco- 
nomy is ofitself a great revenue.** — Many men get 
rich by their savings, rather than by their gains. 

Magnum pauperies opprobrium jubet 

Quidvis aut Jacere aut pati. HoR.— . 

*' Poverty imperiously orders many men to com- 
mit crimes, and to suffer disgrace." 

** He whom the dread of want ensnares, 

** With baseness acts, with meanness bears.'' 

Maintien le droits Fr. — " Maintain the right." — The 
motto of L. Chandos. 

Maison de mile. Fr. — " The town-house."-— The place 
where municipal justice is distributed. 

Maiire des hautes oeuvres, Fr. — '^ The master of till^ 
"high works." — The hangman. 

Maitre des basses cewores. Fr. — " The master of the 
low works." — The nightman. 

Major e longinquo reverentia, Lat. — " Respect is 
greater when coming from a distance." — The per- 
sons and objects with which we are familiar, sel- 
dom excite a high degree of reverence. No man^ 
it has been well observed, was ever a hero in the 
view of his valet de chambre. 

Major JamcB sitis est quam 
Virtutis ; quis enim virtutem amplectitur ipsam, 
Prcemia si toUas? Juvenal.-t- 

•^ The thirst of fame is greater than that of vir- 
tue ; for who would embrace virtue itself, if yott 
take away its rewards ?" — ^More are pleased with 
the character of yirtue> than with virtue itself. 
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Major hiereditas venU unicmyue nostr&m hjure Sp hgi- 
bttSf tfuam d parentHus. Cicbro. — '* A greater 
iDhentahce comet to each of us from our rights 
. and laws, than firom our piarents."~The security 
which we enjoy from the protection of the^laws 
when well administered, is the most valuable. pos« 
cession that we derive from our ancestors. 

Major prvoato visuSf dum privatusjuitf Sf omnium con- 
sensu capax imperii^ nisi imper^set* Tacitus. 
-4*" He was regarded as greater than a private 
man whilst he remained in privacy, and would 
have been deemed worthy of governing if he had 
never governed." ^~ A political maxim of very 
general application. 

Mala grammaiica non mtiat chartam. Lat. Law Maadm. 
— " Bad grammar does not vitiate the deed/'— 
- An error in the language is not to be regarded^ 
when it does not involve some ambiguity. 

Male cuncfa ministraf 
Impetus* Lat.— 

" Anger manages every thing badly." — ^We sel- 
dom act rightly when under the dominion of 
'* pdssion. 

Maledicus a nialefico non distat nisi occasioned QuiK- 
TiLiAN; — " An evil speaker differs only from an 
evil-doer in the want of opportunitjr." — The dif- 
ference b slight between a calumniator and an 
: assassiOt ' 

Mats imperando summum imperium amittitur. VuB. 
Syrus. — " The greatest empire majr be lost by: 
the misrule of itd governors," — A political maxim, 
the truth of which has been proved in every age 
and country. 

Mali part a mal^ dilabuntur. Pl autus. — '* Thin^ 
ill-acquired, are as badly expended."*-<-What is 
gotten over the devil's back, is spent under his 

belly. 
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-MaR si mandaia loatUKriif 
Ami darmikA^ out riitbo* Hoiu^i- 

<< If Ycm ddirer badly wlial is committed to yon, 
I flh&ll either langli or fall adeep."— TUa bint is 
addressed to die actor in tragedy. 

*< But if mmioT'd you act not lAat yon ssy^ 
*^ I'll sleep or lau^ die lisdess theme away.'' 

FftAvcia. 

MaH verum examnai ommk 

Ccrrupiui judex. HoR«»*i— 

** A corrupt jud^ is not qualified to inqnive into 
the truth.'* — -This truism is often directc«l against 
an adversary who is su{qposed to be under nndue 
influence. 

Malm inqwetam Uheriatem ouam yukhm seruiiMM. 
Lat— ** I would rather have a distivbod libertj^ 
than a quiet slavery."— The ferment of a firee, is 
preferable to the torpor of a deie^dc government. 

Malo indisertam prudentianh guam loquacem HMiiamm 
Cicero* — '* I prefer silent prudence to loquacioua 
felly."— That sober sense, which neither wants 
nor cultivates the flowers of speecby is infinhdy 
preferable to all the coarse fluency of ignorance. 

Malo mihi mdH guam mcUiUr cue. Sbmeca^*-'' I 
would rather be sick than idle/'«-»The evil of a 
slight indisposition is transient: die misfhieft of 
idleness, once rooted, are incurable. 

Malo mori quamjbedari. Lat-— '^ I would rather die 
dian be debased.''— The motto of the Ir. B. of 
Athlonx and of V. Eingslakd. 

Malorumjacinorum mmutri mum e x p ro irt mt es ^Ufid- 
wdur. Tacitvs. — ** Tne araits in evil actions 
are in evenr instance regarded as reproaching the 
deed." — There is a jealouinr between the prmci* 
pals and the agents on su<£ occasions, which is 
productive, even in a very early stage, of mutual 
contempt and distrust. 
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tialumtn se* Lat.— <* A thing eril in iisAtJ^^^Malum 
prohibHum*'^*^ A thing evil because forbidden/' 
—To illustrate the legal distinctioii between these 
apecies of eril, it is omy necessary to observe that 
murder is '^ an evil in itself.'* — The asportation of 
wool, commonly called *^ owling/' was not punish- 
able as an evil until it was prohibited by the law;. 

Mahtmmucens JaciH opprimUur ; invHeratumjUrohti^ 
tius. CiCEBO. — ** An evil at its birth is easily 
enuhed i but it grows and strengthens by endur- 
ance." 

Malum wu lum/rangitur. Lat Prov.*^^' A bad vefsd 
is seldom oroken.^' — Things which are held most 
cheaply! are in g^oeral the most secured ifrom 
danger. 

Matus esi enim custos diuHimitatis metuit contraque be^ 
nevolerUia Jldelis vel ad perpetmtaiem. CicsRO. 
— ^ ¥egsi is a bad keeper of that irhictt is intftftjed 
to bo lasting ; On the (Contrary, mildnese and good- 
will will secure good faith^ even to perpetuity." — 
This stron|§^ly i^pHes to that system of ruling by 
terror, which has been adopted by most of the 
modern Governments, though history informs us 
that it has, with few exceptions^ been precarious 
in its outset, and destructive in its ccmsequences. 

Malus usus abolendu$ est. Lat. LAW Maxifn.<^" A 
bad custom is to be abolished." — A cttstio» i& 
local jurisdictions, existing from time immemorial, 
Ims tbe force ef a law; bnt^ if tiAt Ciiilem be 
proved to be a bad eoe, sii^ proof WiU 6et it 
aside. 

Mandamus, Law LilL->«»" We cnrdhlr.^T^A writ which 
issues out of the King^s Betteht sent t»^ a corpora^ 
lion, comBaanding them to reitere ev admil a per- 
^ son to an office^ drc. 

I Manebanf vestma morimHs UberUAbt. lAxStftW^-^ 
''There tm remeiaed Khe MMH ef eipiring li- 
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berty." — Though the people were oppressed, the 
spirit of freedom was not wholly extinguished. 

'Manet alta mente repSstum. Virgil. — "It 



remains deeply fixed in tne mind." — This phrase, 
by which the poet describes the inveterate resent- 
ment of Juno, is ndw frequently used to denote a 
long-embosomed sense of injury. 

Ma7iibus pedibusqtie. Lat. — " With hands and feet." 
— It was a struggle manibtis pedibusquey or, as 
we should express it in English, *' With tooth 
and nail." 

Manu fortu Lat. — " With a br^ve arm.*'-n-Motto of 
the Sc. B. Reay. 

Manus hiBC inimica tyrannis, Lat. — " This hand is 
hostile to tyrants,' — The motto of theE.of Ca&y&« 

FORT. 

Manus justa nardtts. Lat. — " The jtist hand is as 
precious ointment." — The motto of the Ir. V. 
Maynard. 

Manus manum fncaU Lat. Prov. — " One hand rubs 
the other." — Applied to two persons who gratify 
the vanity, or forward the views of each other, by 
mutual adulation. The sense is much the same as 
that of the homely English proverb, " Do you 
tickle me, and I will tickle you.** 

Marchandise qui plait est ^ demi H)endue^ Fr. Prov. 
— ^< The goods which please are already half- 
sold." — We have a corresponding proverb in 
Eliglislw^" Please the eye and pick the pi^rse." 

Marie tonfils quand tu voudras, mais fa JiUe quand 
tu pmirras. Rr. Prov.^-" Marry your son when 
you will, and your daughter when you can."—- 
Get rid of the latter precarious charge as^soon as 

possible. ' 

Marque du bon coin. Fr. — '^ Marked with a good 
stamp."-rPosse8sedof superior qualities* ' 
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Mars gravior sub pace iatei. Claudian.— " A more 
severe war lurks under the shew of peace." 

Mater Jamilias. Lat. — " The mother of a family/* ' 

Materiem superahat opus. Ovid. — " The workman- 
ship surpassed the materials." — This Js -applied 
either to great genius employed on a slight sub- 
ject, or to that m^chanicfll ingenuity whidi, when 
skilfully employed, can heighten the value even of 
the most precious materials. ; 

** The piatter equal'd not the artist's skill." 

Mature. Jiasjenea:* Lat.-7-"'May you early prove 
an old maq."r-May you learn the wisdbm of 
age, long before you are deprescfed; with- ji|s in- 
firmities. :. ., 

Mawoake bonte, Fr.-:^'^ False sbame."-»£xc£8sive 
.:- bashfulness or timidity. - 

Maainia iUecrthra est peccandi impiinitatis spes» Ci- 
cero. — ** The greatest inciten^ent to guilt is the 
hope of sinning with impunity."— .-In order to de-: 
ter men from crimes, it is not ^ o necessary that the 
punishment should be severe, as that it should be 
certain. 

Maximas virtutes jacere omnes ,necesse est, 'ooluptate 
dominante. Cicero. — " Where pleasure prevails* 
the greatest virtues will' lose their power.' 

Maximus in minimis. Lat. — " Very great in very 
little things." — A studious attention to petty ob- 
jects is the sure sign of a narrow mind. When 
Cardinal Chigi told another member of the vorps 
diplomatiqiAe that the same pen had served him for 
three years, he was instantly and properly set 
down, as a man whose mind was not framed for 
any enlarged or liberal discussion. 

Medio iutissimus ibis. Ovid.—" You wiH advance 
most safely in the middle." — To consult your 
safety, you should through life avoid all ex-« 
tremes. 
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Mt&oma firwut. Lat.— <* The middk station is tbe 
safiBSt* --Motto of tbe Ir. V. Grimstov. 
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N<m DUf nan komin$Sf non emicesdre cohmnm^ 

Hob.— 
^ Mediocrity is not aOowed to poet% ddier by 
die gods, or mea, or the pillars wnich sustatn ^ 
boobellers' shops*** — By this whimsical peri- 
phrase, the poet means simply to say, that vu* 
dtocrUvj which in other pursuits is reroeotaUey in 
that of poetry is genoraSy disregarded. 

Mfy« /9^i8XMy, ptr» xflBMP* Gr. MegahUimfmigaiaJum. 
. — ^ A greal book is a great ef3.*'«>»Thi8 is a 
eharj^ whidi vduminous andiors ate perpetually 
shHlmg to the douUers of their nei^Aoors. 

Me^io i un nuigra aeeordOf d^ nn grasm saUenmu 
Ital. Prov. — *< A lean assent is better than a fi^ 
aentenot.'* — ^A simple grant <rf theftfoui leqisesC- 
ed| is better thte an ^quent reiusaL 

MiXfrtrrovwr. Gr. Mekteiopann — ^' Gare and indiistiy 
do every thtng.**— >This was the saiying of Peri- 
ander, one <^ the sev^Di sages of Grreeee. Toon- 
ceasing industij ttothine is impracticdriley that is 
not physically wqpossibfe. 

Mel in ore^ verba lacHif 

Fel in corde, fiom» in flnlu* Lat— ^ 

<< Honey in nis mouth, words <tf milk, 
<< Gall in his heart, and fraud in his acts.** 

These are monkish rtiymes, in which a misdierous 

hypocrite is not itt dncribed. 

Mdins eH caver e semper quam paH semd. Lat. ProY* 
-^'' It is better to be always on our guard, than 
tosufer (mce.'' — A fife €^ caution is orerpaid by 
the avoidance of one serious raisfbrtmie. Julius 
Caesar, reversing this proverb, used to say, MdiMM 
est paH semel^ fiUtm cavere semper. — ^* It is not 
worse to suffier once, than to be m perpetaal ap- 
prehension." 
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MiUm non tangere damo. HoR. — '^ I cry out^ it 
is better not to touch me." — This b the language 
of the satirist, who has his quiver full of defence. 

MMtum venenum, hhrnda oratio. Lat^ — ^' A smooth 

Seech is honeyed poison." — We should distrust 
s intention c» that speaker, who mingles too 
many eloquent blandishments in his discourse. 
Truth wants neither disguise nor ornament. 

Memenio moru Late—'^ Remember Death."— He is 
a metememento mari — he serves for nothing but 
to remind us of our mortality. 

Meminenad omnia amanies. Ovid. — *^ Lovers remem- 
ber every thing.^* — Nothing escapes their view or 
recdlecticm. 

MemoraMia. Lat.—* *^ Things to be remembered." — 
Mattars deserving of record. 

Memar ei fdeUs. Lat.—'< Mindful nod fiuthAiL"— 
Motto of L. Sblsxy. 

Memwria in (jetema. Lat — ^^ In eternal remembrance.'* 
Motto of the Ir. Y. Tracet. 

MauUciy mimiy balatrones. HoR« — ^* B^^gars, pXayers» 
and varlets," of everv description.— *A crowd or 
groupe of contemptible persons. 

Mene salts placidi imkum fluctiuque quietos 

Jgnorare jubes9 Mene huic confidere manstrof 

Virgil.— 
« Do you desire that I should not distrust die ap- 
pearance of the placid sea, and of the waves 
which are now quiet? Do you wish that I should 
confide in such a monster r ' — Do you think' that 
I am not on my guard against those deceitful 
appearances, whidi tfite the sure ibrenmnen of 
cwnger? 

Vinnv au^t, 9sa. Gr. Menin aeid^ them^^^** Singy god- 
dess, the anger."-*.The fir^ words of Hamer^s 
Iliad, which are sometia^es quoted to ridicule the 
affectation of scholarship. 

7 
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Mens conscia recti. Lat. — " A mind conscious of rec- 
titude." — Motto of the Ir. V. Ashbrook and of 
E. Macartney. 

Mens inmda manet. Lat. — '^ The mind remains ua«- 
conquered."— The body may sink under its suffer- 
ings ; but the mind of a brave man will despise 
the afflictions of adversity, and even the aggrava- 
tions of torture. 

Mensque pati durum sustinet agra nihil. Ovid. — 
'* The sick mind cannot bear any thing which is 
harsh." — The mind of affliction is so sensitive, as 
to shrink from the slightest touch of offence.' 

Mens Sana in corpore sano. Juvenal. — '^ A sound 
mind in a healthy body." — The first and best wish 
which can present itself to a rational mind. 

Mens sibi conscia recti. HoR. — ** A mind which 
i^ conscious to itself of rectitude."— The befiti 
support under suffering, and the best armour 
against calumny. 

Mensuraque juris 
Vis erat. Luc an.-* 

** And power was the only measure of right." — 
This well describes a state of anarchy, where every 
man feels that what he can do, he may do. 

Meo sum pauper in cere. Hor. — " I am poor, but 
only in debt to myself." — If I have abridged my 
own comforts, my consolation is that I owe no- 
thing to others. 

Metiri se quemque suo modulo ac pede 'verum est. 

Hor.— 
'^ It is just that every man should measure himself 
by his own model and standard.'" — It is not fitting 
that an^ man should put forth his pretension^ be- 
yond his strength, or that men of slender abilities 
should aim at high and weighty situations. 

\ " All should be confin'd 

« Within the bounds which nature has assign'd." 

Francis, 
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Metttenda corolla draconis. Lat. — " Fear the dragon's 
crest." — Motto of the*M. of Londonderry- 

Meum Sf tuum* Lat. — " Mine and yours." — It is a 
question of meum Sf tuum — The dispu^te i» re- 
specting the distinct rig|xts of property. ^ 

Meus mihiy $uw cuique cecms, PiiAUtus« — '< Mine is 
dear to me, and dear is his to every man." — 
Every one has his own prepossessions and predi- 
lections. 

Mezzo *termine. ItaL — " A middle line or middle 
course of conduct." 

Mieux vaut un " tenez** que dettx " tu r auras** — Fr. 
Prov, — " One * take tnis' is better than two *'thou 
shalt have.* " — This sajdng cannot be better ex- 
plained than by our own proverb — " A bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush." 



'Migravit ah aure voluptas 



Omnis. . Hor. — 

" All pleasure has now fled from the ear/* — 
Spoken of those who, avoiding the rational en* 
tertainment of the stage, for instance, And no 
enjoyment but in " mexplicable dumb show." 
" Taste, that eternal wanderer, that flies 
** From heads to ears, and now from ears to eyes." 

Mihi curajuturu Lat. — " My care is for the future 
life." — Motto of the Ir. Baron Ongi^by. 

Mille hominum species Sf rerum discolor usus : 
Velle suum cuique est, nee voto vivitur uno* 

Persius.-^ 
'< There ^re a thousand descriptions of men ; and 
their opinions of things are various ; each has his 
own inclination, and thel Wishes of all cannot be 
the same."-^Providence Kas ordained this diver- 
sity: were the choice of every individual ^he 
same, our contests must be perpetual. 

Minor est quhm serous^ dcminus qui servos timet, Lat. 
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Prov. — '^ That master is lower thaa a aenrant, 
who is in dread of his servants." 

Minus in paroosJbHunaJuriif 

Leoiusque firit leviora Detu. Sbvsca* — 

^ The rage of fortune is less directed against the 
humble, and Providence Strikes more lightly on 
die low." — ^Thoae of humble condition are exempt 
from die violent reverses which frequently afflict 
their superiors. 

Minuii 
Senyoer Sf in/irmi est animi exiguique vchpUzs 
UUio. JUVKNAL. — 

** Revenge is always the pleasure of a little, weak, 
and narrow mind.' — No man of an enlarged under- 
standing indulges in so dark a passion. 

"Revenge we ever find 

** The weakest frailty of a feebk mind." 

Minutia. Lat.— << Trifles."--To enter hrto mittnrim^ 
To discuss the most minute and trifliiig parts of 
the business. 

Mirabtte dkttu Lat.— << Wonderful to tell." 

Miramur ex intervaUoJallentia, Lat. — " We admire at 
a distance the things that deceive us." — Our sight 
is apt to misrepresent remote objects; but the ae- 
ception vanishes on a nearer approach. 

Mirantur tacULSf dubio wo fulmine pendent. Sva- 
Titrs. — " They stana in silent astonishraenti and 
wait for the fall of the yet doubtful thunderbolt." 
—Used to describe a genend apprehension aftd 
consternation. 

Mirwn. Lat.—" Wonderful.^ 

Misce stuhitiam consilUs brevem. HoR.^— '' Mix 
short follies with wise counsels." — Let yeiur mo- 
ments of dissipation bear no jproportioA ta those 
of sober reflection. 

ilisera est magni custodia censAs. JitvxwaIn — *^ The 
care of a large estate is an unpleasant tUng*"*^ 
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Eren wealtfi itself brings with it cares and in- 
conveniences. 

Misera est teroitui ubiiui est uut 'ofigntm tuU htcagm^ 
turn. Lat. Law Maxim. — ** l^e senritude is 
miseraUe, where the law is either vague or un- 
known." — In every good government, Ae laws 
should be precisely definra and generally pro- 
mulgated. 

JMSierom pacem ifd beBo bene mutari. Tacit. — ** A 
peace ma^ be so wretdied as not to be ill-ex- 
changed for war." — This can onlv dpply to a war 
ai s^-defence, the calamities or wnicfi ought to 
be borne. In preference to the inflictions of an 
hostile neighbour. ^ 

MUeris suceurrere disco. Virg,-^" I learn to relieve 
the wretched/' — Shaving home myself the scourge 
of affliction. 

laSserrima Jortuna est qua inimico care,U — *^ That is a 
most wretched fortune which is without an enemy." 
—His condition must be low indeed, whopossessiBi 
not any thing for which he can be envied. 

Misertan est aUorwn incumbere fama» Juvsnal. — 
<< It is a wretched thing to live or depend en the 
£ime of others." — Nothing can be more pitiable 
than authprs, who, wititout proper resources, 
assume a Dorrovred splendour mm the talents d 
others. 

MUtimug. Law Lat— « We send."— The writ by 
which a magistrate commits an offender to pris<Mi. 

Mobilitale vigetp viresque acquirit eundo* Virgil. — 
*< It flounces in its quickness of motion, and 
gains new strength in its progress."— The poet 
speaks of fame or common report, which gathers 
strength as it proceeds, and swdls, like the snow- 
ball, as it rolls along. 

Moderata durant. Sbneca.— « Moderate things last 
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•r continue.'^— Power, health, and faculties, are 
all exhausted by excess. 

Modeste tamen S^ circumspecto judicio de tantis *oins 
pronunciandum esty ne, quod pierisque accidiif 
damnent qtue non inteUigtmU QuiNtiLiAN.-^ 
'^ We should speak modestly and with a circum- 
spect judgement of such great men, lest we should 
fall into the fault of many, who condemn that 
which they do not understand." — This is oftien 
used in reprobation of a shallow class of politi- 
' cians, who, not being able to sound the depths 
of statesmen, condemn their measures, merely 
because they cannot fathom either their ends or 
means. 

Modestice Jama neque summis martalibus spemend^ 
est. Tacitus. — " Fame modestly courted is not 
to be despised by the highest characters." — 
They will not descend to low means in its pui- 
suit ; but, when fairly earned, it must be consi* 
dered as a most gratifying attainment* 

Modo me Thebisy modo ponit Athenis. HoR. — 
" He now places me at Thehes\ and now at 
Athensn' — This is iised as a compliment to a 
great dramatic poet, who can change his scene, 
and lose sight of the unities of time and place, 
without diminishing the interest jrhich he has 
once excited. 

Mollia tempora fandu Hor. — " The favourable 
occasions for speaking." — These, the poet inti» 
mates, are to be sought with great men. That 
request may succeed at one time, which at an-* 
other may be considered as an importunity* 

— MoUissima corda 

flumano generi dare se natura Jdtetur^ 

Quce lacrymas dediU JyVENAL. — 

*^ Nature confesses that she gave susceptible 

hearts to the human race, when she gave them 

tears." 
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'^ Compassion proper to mankind appears, 

" Which Nature witness'd when slie gave us 



tears." 



JMfoUiter manus imposuit. .JoSlU Law Term. — " He 
gently laid hands." — This phrase is used in a de- 
fence set up against an action or indictment for 
an assault. — " He gently laid hands" on the pro- 
secutor, for the purpose of expelling him, as he 
had a right to do, from the premises. 



•Momento mare vertitur: 



Eodem die ubi Itiserunty namgia sorbentur. 

Lat.— 
'^ In a moment the sea is convulsed; and on the 
same day vessels are swallowed up where they 
lately sported on the waves." — This is not con- 
fined in its application to the perils of the sea.-^ 
It is equally applicable to the general vicissitude 
of human a&irs» 

Moniti meliora sequamur* Virgil. — " Being admo- 
nished, let us follow better things." — As we have 
had the lessons of experience^ let our future pru- 
dence attest their effects. 

Monstrum horrendum^ informe^ ingens^ cui lumen 
ademptum* Virgil. — 

*^ A horrid monster, gross and shapeless, and 
who had lost his sight. — This is the description 
given by Virgil of the giant Polyphemus, when 
his' one eye had been bored out by Ulysses. — It 
is sometimes applied to an absurd proposition, 
conceived in ignorance, and brought forth by 
presumption. 

Moribus antiquis slat Roma. Lut.— '^ Rome stands by 
her ancient morals." — She preserved her stability 
by refusing to give way to innovation. 

Mors omnibus cpmniunis* liat*— «'' I)eath is common 
to all men." 
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Mors ialaJuMUTf 

QjuatUuta tmi komimtm mnpmtctda. JmrftirAz.,-^ 
** Death alone ccmfesses now weak and feeble is 
the body of mam'* — It rests with death, to shew 
the weaknestt^of anriUtion and'the immity of prfale. 

Mors ulHnta Unea rerum esi. Hoiu — ** De«th is 
the last boundary of human affiurs.'' — The specu- 
lations of wealth and ambition are aD bounded by 
the grave. 

Mortuo leoni 4* lepores instdtant. Lat — '^ Even hares 
can insult a dead lion." — The mighlkst of the 
dead may be insulted by the weakest of the living* 

Mos pro kge. Lat. Law Maxim. — ^* Custom for 
law." — Lonff-established usage, as in the case of 
a fixed nuwus for tithes, shiOl stand la the place 
of law. 

ilfo^ du guet* Fr. — ** A watch^word." 

Mots (Tusage. Fr. — << Words of U8«ge.'**->'PlMK8 in 
common use. 

Motfeo Sf profdtiar^ Lat^*-'* I rbe and am ^ppMicd*** 
—-Motto of the Ir. Baron Wellbs* 



'Movet camiada rtsum 



Furtivis nudata coloribus* HoRr— 

*^ The crow, when stripped of her borrowed 
plumes, provokes our laughter.^ — No object is 
more rioiculous than the plagiarist, when de- 
prived of his stolen ornaments. 

Mugitus lahyrintku Latr—*^ The bellowing of the la- 
byrinth."— This was a favorite topic with the Ro- 
man poetasters. — ^It is therefore put for any com- 
mon-place topic of ordinary poets or wfiters* 



MuUer, amissi pudicitidf hand alia abnuerU. 

^* A woman, when she hstf lost her cfaaatitj, wiU 
not refuse any thing else."— It appears, generally 
speaking, that, when females have lost that 
« prime jewel" tf ihcif seK, every nuNral princitae 
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is so fitf UBdernioed as to sink before the first 
assaitlt of temptatioii. 

MtiUer tupido quod dicU amanii. 



In acnta 4* rafiddimdere opwrtet aqttd* 

CATULLUiS* — 

** Whatever » woman says to an eager lover, should 
be written in the winds or in the rapid stream.*'-** 
Her dedfurationft are so mutable and so fleeting in 
their nature, as to be unworthy of record or re- 
membrance. 

luUer qwp sola cogUat male cogitat* Lat. Prov.*-^' A 
woman, when thinking by herself has improper 
dr mischievous thoughts.'* — One of the com- 
mon-place railleries directed against the sex. 

luba eadunt inUr caUaem supremaque tabra* 

Laberius.*— 
*^ Many things fall between the cup and the Up**' 
—Disappointment will interfere between ua fund 
our nearest expectations. 

fuUa diet9 'omrmsfu/e Uhr untaiilii «vj> 
Rettdk in mdius ; mulios aUema revisetts 
Luriif Sf m soSdo rwnm ForHttta loimdt* 



*^ TioMi and dw cfaaBgefid labor of ages have re^ 
stored many things; and Fortune, after many 
eaprioioas sitefalieae, haimgatft j^aoad Aem upon 
adid gtoiind."--Thia alludiQa to the mutatfons to 
frfiich kingdoms and empires are subject^ and ex* 
presses a ho^ consolio^ used in fevolutionaiy 
times» that meters will m llie end be brought to 
rest i^on a solid foundation, 

tuha docet /ames. Lat. Prov.-~<< Hunger teftehes 
many thmgs."— Neceiiity k the m«^er of invent 
tton« 

tfdiaAntta anrn wnietUes conmod^ $eeum ^ 
Muua recedentet adimunt. Hob,.' 

•^^^ The ooniaf yeiittbng aiiaqi ftdva^^ 
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them: when retreating, they take away as many." 
-—There is a tide in the affitirs of men. — ^What 
we gain by the influx, we miserably lose by the 
reflux of that tide. 

'^ The blessings flowing in from life's full tide, 
^* Down with our ebb of life decreasing glide." 

Mnlta gemens, Lat*— " Mourning ' deeply." — He 
complied, mtiUa gemensy with every expression of 
grief. 

Multa petentibus desunt mtdta. Hor. — ^' Those 
who covet many things, are in want of many." — 
Our wants are limited or extended, in proportion 
to our desires. 

Mtdta renascentur qucs jam ceddSre. Hor. — 

** Many things will revive which have fallen into 
decay." — Taste and fashion are ever reverting and 
fluctuating. ' 

. ■ ■ Multi 

Committunt eadem diverse criminajato, 

lUe crucem sceleris pretium ttdity hie diiadenuu 

JUVENAL.~ 

'' Many men have committed the same crimes 
with a very different result. One may ascend a 
throne by that act, for which another mounts the 
scaffold. 

'* Thus sins alike, milike rewards have found; 
^' And, whilst this villain's hang'd, the other's 
crown d.. ^ 

Mfdti U oderinty si teipstem am^s* Lat. — " Many will 
hate you, if you love yourself%" — Self-love, when 
strongly manifested, is of all things tlie mo^t dis- 
gustingi 

MuUis Ule bonis Jlebilis ocddit^ 
NulliJIebilior quam mihi. HoR* — 

" He died lamented by many good men, but by 
none more lamented than by me." 

Multis parisse divitias non Jlrm tmeriarum Jidt, sed 

6 
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THuiatio* Non est in rehiis vitium sed in anima, 
Seneca. — " To have acquired riches^ is with 
ihany not to put an end to, but to change the na- 
ture of, their misery. — The fault however is not 
in the riches, but in the mind/' — Wealth is very 
properly compared to manure : both are useless 
when in the heap, and both are thrown away upon 
an intractable soil. 

MtUtis terrihilis, cwoetb multos. Auson. — " If thou 
art terrible to many, then beware of many." 

Mtdios ingratos invenimus, pluresjacimus* Lat.-^" W« 
find many ungrateful men, and we make more.*' 
— Ingratitude is too frequent; yet it is some- 
times provoked by the arrogance of the' Irene- 
factor. 

Multos in summa pericida misit 
Venturi timor ipse malt, . LuCAN.-^ 

** The mere apprehension of a coming evil, h^s 
put many into a situation of the utmost danger.." 
— Our alarms frequently lead us into perils more 
dreadful, even than those which we first appre- 
hended. 

« Thus oft the fear of ill to ill betrays;** 

Multos qui conjlictari adversis videantur, beatos ; a& 
plerosque quanquant magnos per opes, miserrimos : 
si illi gravemjbrtunam constanter tolerant, hipri^' 
spera inconsulte utantur, TacituSv— " There 
are many who appear to encounter • adversity, 
who are happy ; whilst some in the midst of riches 
are miserable : all depends on the fortitude with 
which the former bear the pressure, and on the^ 
unadvised manner in which the latter employ dieir 
wealth." 

Multum abludit imago> HoR. — " The picture is by 
no means like/ — You perhaps intended a 'like- 
ness, but multum abludit imago : you hAve given a 
caricature, not a resemblance. 

Multum in parvo* Lat,— ** Much in little."— A great 
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d^ said in a few words. Aconqpendiottiof know* 

Mundut universus exercet hUtrioniam. Pbtroitius 
Arbiter^-a^' All mankind practise the art of 
acting.^ 

'< AU the World's a Stage." 

Munus ApoUine dignum, Hor.— *^ An oSarkig worthy 
of Apollo."— Spoken of anjexcellent poem. 

Mums aneus consderUia sanm. Lat.— ^^ A sound con- 
science is a brazen wall of defence.** — ^Motto of 
the E. of Scarborough. 

Mus in fice. Lat. Prov. — ^* A mouse in a pitch 
barreL" — Applied to a man who is always per-^ 
plexing himself in useless disquisitiona and in- 
quines. 

Mutare vd timere spemo* Lat. — '' I scorn to change 
or fear.** — ^The motto of the D. of Bbaxifort. 

Mutati formi interiwtihir propi substantia reu Laft^ 
Law Max. — '^ The form being dianged, the sub- 
stance of the thing is destroyed." — Thusy if trees 
are improperly cut down, and laid as b«uns in a 
house, their nature is so far altered, that the^ 
cannot be seized in that'shape ; but the owner la 
to bring his action for the damage. 

Midatis mutandis* Law Lat. — *^ After makmg the 
necessary changes.** Thus what was law &t A. 
and B. shall iqpply to C. and D. the terma only 
being altered according to Ae circumstancak 

"•^Mutato nominef de te 
JMula narratur. HoR«^— 

'< Change but the name, the tale is tdd of you.'* 
— You smile at the satire, whilst you suppose it 
leveled at another; yet^ if the name were dtered, 
you would find it rea^ to <^ your own business 
ud bosom." 
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'Nam dives Jleri qrd vidt, 
Et cito vvltfieri* StrvEHf al, — 

^^ He who desires to beoone rich, irtsfaes timt tile- 
sire to be mmt Accooipiished." — ^There 4s a natural 
allianoe between avarice and rapacity. 

Nam ego iBum periisse duco, cui quidem periit pudon 
Plautus. — " I regard that man as lost, wno has 
lost his sense of shame/' 

Nam genus Sf proavos Sf quce nonjecimus ipsi 

Fix ea no^ra voco. Ovid.— 

** For birth and ancestry, and that which we have 
iK)t ourselves achieved, we can scarcdy call our 
own." — The man who prided himself not on his 
personal conduct, but on a long line of ancestry, 
has been ludicrously, but justly, compared to the 
potatoe-plant, the beit part of which is under 
ground. 

Nam projucundis &pHssima qiueque dabunt Dii : 
Charior est Ulis h(ymo quam sibi. ' Juvenal.-— 

** For the gods, instead of what is most pleasing, 
will give wTiat is most proper. Man is more dear 
to them, ibtn be is to hnwelf." 



'Namque inscitia est 



Adversum stimvltm calces* TfiMCNCK. — 

^' It is consummate ignorance to struggle against 
the spur." — It is absurd to make an unavailing 
resistance to superior force, or, in the language of 
Scripture, ^* to Kick agAinst the fyrieks." 

Nam scehis infra se tacitum qui cogitat uUum 

Facti crimen hahet. Juvenal.— 

<< For he who silently intends a crime, has all the 
guilt of the deed." — ^Tbere are cases in which to 
resolve upon and commit a guiky act, fnre equal 
in point of criminality; 

jVom wttis nemo sine naseilur $ ^ptimus iUe est 

Qtd minimie urgetmr. ' Hobaci«— 

K 
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^* For no man is born without faults ; and the best 
18 he who has the fewest." — No man can attain 
perfection ; the nearest approach to it is therefore 
entitled to the highest praise. 

m Natura beaiis 



Omnibus esse dedity si quis Ci^rnooerit tUi. 

Claudiak.— 
^' Nature has granted to all to be happy, if we did 
but know how to use her benefits." — The calami- 
ties of life chiefly arise from the abuse and per- 
version of the gifts and blessings of nature. 

Nature^ ipsa valere^ 4* fnentis viribus exdtari^ Sf quasi 
quoaam dvoino spiritu qfflari. Cicero. — ^' To be 
strong from nature ; to be excited by the powers 
of the mind, and inspired, as it were, by a divine 
8pirit."*-Such is the definition of genius, given by 
ttiis great orator. 

Naiura lo fece^ e poi ruppe la stamptu Ariosto. — 
'' Nature, after making him, broke the mould." — 
This euloffy has all the extravaganza of the Italian 
school. It imports of the subject, what no man 
can predict — ^that future time shall never see his 
equal. 

Natura ! quam te coUmus inviU quoque f 

Seneca.-* 
** O Nature ! how we worship thee, however un- 
willing !"— -How potent are thy dictates^ and how 
resistless are thy laws ! 

Waturam expeUnsJiircd ; iamen usaue recurret* HoR*-^ 
** You ma^ turn nature out or doors with violence ; 
but she Will still return." — Nature will continue to 
plead and enforce her rights, in despite of every 
temporary restraint. 

*' Strive to expel strong Nature, 'tis in vain ; 
*^ With double force sh^ will return again.'* 



•Ne cede maliSf 



Sed contra audetUior ito* Virgil^*— 

** Do not yield lo misfortuaesi but advaace to neel 
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them with greater fortitude." — TKe former part of 
diis sentence is the motto of the £• of Albe* 

MARLS* 

Tec cupias ne$ inetuas. hat* — *^ Neither desire tior 
fear/'— Motto of L. Dov£B, and of the E. of 
Hardwicks. 

iec Deus iniersit nisi digntis vindice nodus* Hon.— - 
** Nor let a god intenere, unless the difficulty be 
worthy of such an intervention.*'— -The poet is ad- 
vising dramatists.— -Do not introduce an ei(traor« 
dinary or supernatural appearance, unless on am 
occasion of the highest importance. 
** Never presume to make a god appear, 
*^ But for a business worthy of a god." 

ROSCOMMOK* — 

lecesse est cum insanientibusjurerey nisi solus reUnque* 
ris. Petronius. — *' It is necessary to ^ mad 
with the insane, unless you would be left quite 
alone." — Even the wise man will bend and accom- 
modate himself, in some degree, to the follies and 
prejudices of those aroimd him, in order to avoid 
the reproadh of singularity. 

iecesse est Jbtete sumptufny qui qutserit lucrum. 
Plautus. — '* It is necessary that he who looks 
for gain, should incur expense."— No profit in 
common life can be made without a previous risk 
and expenditure. 

iecesse est in immensum exeat cupiditas qua naturalem 
modum transiUU* Seneca* — ^* When once ambi- 
tion has passed its natural bounds, its progress is 
sure to be immense."— It is so with avarice, which 
the word cupiditas may imply, and indeed with the 
whole train of evil passions. When they have 
overleaped the first restramts, their progress 
mocks all calculation. 

lecesse est ut muttos timeatf auem muki timen^ Pub* 
Strus*— <^ He 1^0 is feared by many, must be 
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in ffsftr of many." — The tyrant who ffoverns others 
by terror, has cause to be himself tae most terri- 
fied. 

Necessitas non habet legem, Lat. Law Afaxinu*^ 
^' Necessity has no law." — Any man may justify, 
for instance, the demolition of the house of ano- 
ther, if it be done to prevent tlie spreading of a 
dangerous fire- 

'Nee lex est €t^ior nUa^ 



Qjnam ntcU artyicei arte perire 8ud. OriD.— ^ 

<* Nor is there any law more just, than that the 
contriver of destruction dioula perish by his own 
arts."-*-It is gratsfying to man, and seems the pe- 
culiar dispensation or G<od, when tiie malignant 
authors of mischief are themselves the victims of 
tiieir own contrivances* 

Nee kisisse pudet^ sed non incidere htdum. HoR.^- 
^ The shame is not in having sported, bnt in not 
having broken off the sport'' — The levities of 
youth are pardonable ; but, if not disoondnued in 
time, they form the strongest reproach to matu- 
rity and age. 

'^ Once to be wild is not a foul disgrace ; . 
^^ The blame is to pursue the frantic race." 

Vecmtde notus eques. Lat. — ** A horseman or patri- 
cian well Imown." — The motto of the It. V. 
Southwell. 

Nee me pudety ut istos, Jateri neidre fuod neidam* 
Cicero. — " I am not ashamed, as some men 
are, to confess my ignorance of that which I do 
not know." 

'i^ec mora, nee requies, Virgil.—" There was neitlier 
delay nor repose." — The a&ir was prosecuted 
without the smaUest intermission. 

Nee placida contentus guieie est. Lat.—" Nor is he 
contented with soft repose***— 'Motto of the E. of 
Petibborough. 
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Vc pliiribus impar. Lat. — *^ Not an unequal match 
for numberB." — Tlus was the vain^lorioua motto 
adopted by Louis XIV. when he formed his chi« 
merical project of uniTeraal empire. 

'ec preee nee pretio, Lat.*— " Neither by bribe nor 
entreaty/*-^Motto of the Ir. Y. Batbmait, 

Vc qiuerere nee spemere honorem. Lat^r—** Neither 
to seek nor despise honours."— Motto of V. Bo- 

JLIHGBAOKE. 

'ec rege nee poptdo, sed utroque. Lat. — " Neither for 
the king nor people, but for both," — Motto of L« 
Rolls. 

'cc satis est pulckra esse poemata ; dulcia suntom 
H6r. — ^^ It is not enougn that poetry should be 
so finished as to satisfy the judgment ; it should 
appeal to oar feelinss and imagination." — The fol- 
lowing, though in niyme, it rather an unpoetical 
translation : 

** 'Tis not enough that poems barely please 

*^ The judgment — they the soul should abo seize.** 

^ec scire fas est omnia. Hor. — ** It is not permitted 
to know all things."— This approaches to the 
maxim of the English poet : ^ 

" One science only can one genius fit, 
" So vast is art, wo narrow human wit.** 



Tec semper Jeriet qucdctmqme mitmUtur arcut* Lat. 
*-'* The arrow will not always hit the object 
which it threatens." — The best aima are oiten 
fruitless. 

lee sibi ud toto eenitum se credere munda* Lucan«— 
— ^* To think that he was bom not for himself, 
but for the world." — This is the rare character of 
an enlarged and philosophic mind. 

fee temerif nee timid^. Lat. — " Neither rashly nor 
fearfully."— Motto of the E. of Darlington and 
of the tr. V. Buliueley* 
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Nic iihi quid Uceat, sed quidjeeisse decebU 

Occurrat; mentemque damei respedus honesHm 

Claudian.1— 
** Do not consider what you may do, but what it 
will become you to have done ; and let the aensie 
of honour subdue your mind." — ^This iB a moBt ad- 
mirable epitome of ethics. If men were to look 
not to the extent of their power, but to that mode 
of conduct which will bear reflection, the great 
would be more respected, and the powerleis more 
happy. 

Nee timeot nee spemo. Lat. — " I neither fear nor de- 
spise." — Motto of the Ir. V. Botne. 

Ne cui de te plusquam tibi credos. Lat. — *^ Do not 
believe any man more than yourself, when he 
speaks of you."— When a man flatters you, you 
should correct his assertions by your own con* 

sciousness. 

Nee verbum verbo eurabU redderejidus 

Jnterpres. Hob. — 

** Nor should the translator aim at rendering the 
original word for word.**— In this servility of 
translation the spirit of the original will certainly 
evaporate. 

Xee vixit male qui naius mtmensque fefeUit. Hor.— 
** Nor has he spent his life badly who has passed 
It from his birth to his burial in privacy." — The 
man is fortunate who escapes completely from the 
c^es of public life. 

Nefas nocere vel malo Jratri ptuta. Seneca. — " You 
should esteem it a crime to hurt, even a bad 
brother." — You should enlighten, admonish, and, 
if possible, reform him, but abstain from injury 
or violence. This maxim should in a great de- 
gree govern our conduct towards all .our fellow-^ 
men. 

Negatas artifex sequi voces* Persius.— " He attempts 
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to express himself la ai language whick nature has 
denied him. 

Nemm eon. Abbrey. for nemine contradicente. 

Nem. diss. Abbrev. for nemine disseniiente,^^" No per* 
son opposing or disagreeing." — These two phrases 
are in fact synonymous. The latter, however, it 
exclusively used in the house of peers. 

Neminem id agere^ id ex alterius pr€edetur nescitii. 
Cicero. — *^ No man should so act as to take ad* 
vantage of another's folly." — This is a precept, 
which those must admire in theory who outrage it 
in practice. 

Nemoy allegans stuim turpitudinemi audiendus est. Lat. 
Law Maxim. — ^' No man, alleging his own base*. 
ness, is to be heard."— The evidence of spies, in* 
formers, and of every man who does not come into 
court with clean hands, is to be listeiied to with 
distrust. 

Nemo bis puniaiur pro eodem delicto. Lat. Law Maxim. 
— ** No man ought to be twice punished for the 



same crime." 



Nemo in sese tentat descendere. Nemo ! Persius. — 
^^ What! no man attempts to descend into his 
own bosom," and examine his faults.— -We are too 
much busied in looking into those of others. 

Nemo me impune lacessit. Lat. — " No man provokes 
me witn impunity.*' — The motto of the order of 
the Thistle^ to the rough nature of which plant it 
has a reference. 

Nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit. Pliny. — ** No 
man is wise at all times." — This phrase, so fre- 
quently employ^, enforces a serious truth, that 
the wisest of mankind have their lapses of indis* 
cretion. 

Nemo puniatur pro alieno delicto* Lat. Law M^bcim.*^ 
<< No man is to be punished for the crime of ano- 
ther ."-»It is to be observed, that this is a Lmn and 



not a SUUe MaxkiK The people m every ttatit 
are punished for the sins df those who adnainister 
the government* 

Nemo repentiJiiU turpUsimus* Juvenal. — " No matt 
ever became in an instant the most base.**— The 
progress from virtue towards vice is so gradual and 
insensible, that it is almost impossible to suppose 
an instantaneous transition from one to the other. 
** No man e'er reach'd the height of vice at first." 

Nemo sk impar siU. Lat. — '' No man was ever fo un- 
like himself."— Applied to one of those unequal, 
but not uncommon characters, who can shew sign9 
of greatness in one hour, and of weakness ia the 
next. 

NtmQ solu$ sajjiU Plautvs. — " No man k wise 
alone." — No man should be so confident m }m own 
opinion as to reject all advice. 

Nemo vir magnusy sine aliquo (ifflatu divinOy tcnguam 
Jmt, Cicero. — ^< No man wa» ever great with* 
oat some degree of inspiration." 

Ne pltis ultra. Lat. — " Nothing more beyond,**— He 
arrived at bis ^' ne plt$s ukra" His utmost effbrti 
could not carry him farther. 

Nipour ia digestion. La Brutere. — *' Bom merely 
for the purpose of digestion." — A man who comes 
into life merely to enjoy what are called its good 
things, without rendering any service to the com- 
munity. 

Ne puero gladium, Lat. Prov. — " Do not trust a boy 
with a sword." — Do not commit a strong measure 
into inconsiderate hands. 

Neque cacum ducem negue amentum consultorem* Lat. 
Jrom Aristoph. — " Do not take either a blind 
guide, or a weak adviser." — The foniier ii not 
more dangerous than the latter. 

Jiefue etdpa neque lauda teipsum. Lat.—" Neither 
Umm nor apphud ih^uM.^^Jhe latter in con- 
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Ytrsatlon ii a siUy egotkm ; and the fornet iff n»>8t 
fire^uentlj to be traced ta an afectatioa as absurd. 

^eqtte enim qnies gentium sine armisy neque anna sine 
stipendiiSf neque stipendia sine tributts. Tacitus. 
.^M jjig quiet of nations cannot be maintained 
l^ithoiKt arms ; armie* cannot be supported with* 
cut pair ; nor can. that paj be made good without 
laxes. 

'eque extra necessitates heUi practpuum odium gero* 
tat. — " I bear no particular hatred beyond the 
necessity of war." — I feel no resentment beyond 
that which is justified by the occasion. 

^equejceminay amissi pudiciti^y aUa abnuertU Taci- 
tus. — " When a woman has lost her chastity, 
she win not shrink from any other crime.'* — It has 
been remarked in all ages, diat, when a woman 
has abandoned that prime virtue of her sex, the 
«f enues of her mind are open to every temptatioai 
and every vice. 

^eque mala vel bona quce xndgus putet. Tacitus. — 
^^ Things are neither good nor bad, as fhey ap- 
pear to the judgment of the multittide." — The 
many, unless in a few prominent instances, are 
deemed incapable of forming a proper estimate of 
measures and circumstances. 

— « — Nequeo monstrare, ^ sentio tantum. 

JUVEXAI. — 

^ What I can &ncy but cannot express.** — Used 
in speaking of an iinlefinable sensation. 

leque semper arcum tendit Apollo. Lat.-^" Nor does 
Apollo always bend his now.'* — This pbrase is ^« 
nerally used as an apology for diose, who, bemg 
engaged in grave pursuits, indulge themselves in 
occasional relaxation ; but sometimes in a differ- 
ent sense, that men of tKlent who were smmosed 
to^be under the special protection of ApofK>, do 
nc4 at all times reach by their exeFtitn to the* level 
of theiv mual merits. 

k3 
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Nequkquam $apU qui sUn non sapU. Latv— " He 10 
wise to no purpose, who is not wise to himielf.*' — 
The first use of wisdom is to correct our own 
iaults. 

Ne quid detrimenti respuUica cafdai. Lat. — ** That 
the common weal shall receive: no injury.*'— This 
was the injunction given bj the jEtoman republic 
on investing a dictator with supreme power. This 
attention to domestic security, in contradistinc- 
tion to foreign conquest, is often intimated to tfae 
statesman at the helm of affiursi as forming his first 
and most important duty. 

Ne qmijalsi dioere audeat^ ne quid vert non audeat. 
Cicero. — ** Let him not presume to utter any 
falsehood, but be bold to promulgate every truth. 
— In this brief direction are comprised the princi- 
pal duties of the historian. 

Ne quid nm%$. Terence. — *' Do not take too much 
of any thing," or pursue an object too fisur. — See 
« Idarbitror:* 

-Ne remettez^as h demain ce que vous powoezjaire au" 
jofwrihut. Fr. Prov. — " Do not defer until to- 
morrow, that which you have in your power to do 
to-day." 

NeroU aUenis mobile lignum. Lat. — '^ A puppet moved 
by wires in the hands of others." — Applied to po- 
liticians of a certain class, whose motions are dic- 
tated, and whose proceedings are regulated by 
persons unseen, or by what is called an interior ' 
cabinet. 

Nescia mens hominumjati sorlisque Jutune^ 

Et servare modum^ rebus suUcUa secundis. ^ [ 

Virgil.— 
'^ The mind of man is isnorant of fate and future 
destiny, or of the art of Keeping within due bounds 
. when elated by prosperity." — The rich and great 
in their proudest career, should remember the 
vicissitudes of fortune^ and be humbled. 
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Nescio qu& natale solum dulcedine cunctos 
Ducitf Sf immemores non sinit esse suL 

Ovid.— 
^^ I know not by what sweetness our native soil 
still attracts all, and implants itself in our recol« 
lection." — Neither time nor distance can eradicate 
the attachment whieh every man feels for the spot 
which gave him birth. 

** A nameless fondness for our native clime 
** Triumphs o'er change> and all-devouring 

time ; 
'' Our next regards our friends and kindred 

claim, 
*^ And every bosom feels the sjfmpathetic 

flame.*' 

Nescio quid curtce semper ahest ret. HoR. — " Some- 
thing is always wanting to our imperfect fortune." 
— Our desires are never fully gratified. 

Nescit vox missa revertu Hor. — "The word which 
has once escaped can never be recalled/* — We 
should be careful of what we say. The impres* 
sion made by an indiscrete word is scarcely ever 
to be erased. 

Ne scutica dignum horribili sectere ftagello* 

HoR. — 
** Do not pursue> with a weighty scourge, the per- 
son who deserves only a slight whip." — The ad- 
vice is addressed to me satirist, whose severities 
should ever be proportioned to the offence. 

Ne sutor ultra crepidam. Lat.— " Let not the shoe- 
maker go beyond his last." — These were the words 
of Apelles to a Crispin who properly found fiiult 
with an ill-painted slipper in one ot his pictures, 
but, ascencung to other parts, betrayed the gross- 
est ignorance. No man should pass his opinion 
in a province of art, where he is without a quali- 
fication. 
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Ne tentes, out perfiee. IolU — " Attempt not, of ae* 
compllBii.''— Motto of tbe If. M. of Down- 

SHIHE. 

jHfe vtlejano. Lat. — " Bring nothing base to the tem- 
ple."— Motto of the E. of Westmoreland. 

Ne vile velis* Lat. — " Incline to nothing base.'* — ^Motto 
of the E. of Abergavenny. 

Neutiquam qfflcium liheri esse hominis putoy 

Cum is nihil promer eat, postulare id groHa apponi 
sihi* Terence. — 

^\ A man of liberal sentiments will not stoop to 
i&k that as a favour, which he cannot claim as a 
reward." 

Nihil cupientium nudus castra peto* HoR. — " Naked 
I repair to the camp of those who desire nothing." 
—Though not rich, I am not dissatisfied, because 
I have limited my desires. 

Nihil dictum quod non dictum prius. Lat.—" No- 
thing can now be said, which has not been said 
before." 

Nihil est ah omni parte beatum. Hor« — " Nothing 
is blessed, or perfect on every side." — There is no 
state or condition of life without its disadvantages. 
— Nothing human is or can biperfect. 

Nihil est aliud magnum quam midta minuta. Lat. 
Pro v. — " Every thing great is composed of many 
things which are small."— This ancient adage is 
admirably illustrated by Youno, when he says, 

'* Sands form the mountain, moments make the 
year." 

Nihil est aptius, ad ddectationem lectori^ qimm tern' 
porum varietates JbriuntEqut vidssitumnes, Ci- 
cero. — " Nothing is more calculated to entertain 
a reader, than the variety of times, and the vicis- 
situdes of fortune." — In the perusal either of his- 
tory or romance, the pleasure of the reader arises 
chiefly from variety and contrast* 
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NihU est iam volucre qtmm maledictum; nihil yaetlSu 
emiUituTf nihil citiks excipitur^ nihil latuts dtuiffatur* 
Cicero^ — *' Nothing is so swift in its progress as 
calumny ; nothing is more readily received, and 
nathing can be more widely spread abroad/^ — OT} 
as our poet has it, 

" On eagles* wings immortal scandals fly,** 

NikU est tarn utiles quod in iransiNi prosit. Seneca. 
— " No book can' be so good, as to be profitable 
when negligently read." 

NihU magis consentaneum est quam ut iisdem modis 
res dissolvatur, quibus constituitttr, Lat. Law 
Maxim. — '^ Nothmg is more equitable, than that 
every thing should be dissolved by the same 
means by which it was first constituted.** — A deed 
under hand and seal can only be released tiy a 
similar deed. An obligation in writing cannot be 
discharged by a verbal agreement. 

Nihil potest Rex nisi quod de jure potest, tat. Law 
Maxim. — ^' The King can do not^i^ but What he 
can do by law." — He cannot, for instance, send a 
man to prison without the writs and processes of 
law. 

NihU scriptum miffculi causa. Tacitus. — ^^NoClAlg 
composed for the sake of exhibiting prodigies, or 
exciting wonder." — Applied to a history wluch 
narrates simple facts in plain terms. 

Nihil tarn absurdum^ quod non dictu/n sit ah aliquo 
philosophorvm. Cic£Ro. — " There is not any 
thing so absurd as not to have been said at 
some time by some philosopher." — This h oc- 
casionally applied in a literal sense, in ridicule 
of an antagonist. The original meaning of the 
author was different ; the extent of hi9 asser- 
tion being only this, that philosophers who first 
invented, and afterwards reasoned upon partica« 
lar systems, were frequently driven to absurdi- 
ties m their defence. 
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Nihil tarn firmum est, cui pericttlum non sit etiam ab 
invaUdo, Quint* Curt-—** The strongest things 
are not so well estalHished as to be out of danger 
from the weakest.*' 

Nihil turpius est quant gravis atate senex, qui nullum 
aliud habet argumewtuniy quo se probet diu vix' 
isset prater aiatem. Seneca. — ** Nothing can 
be more vile |han the condition of an odd man, 
who has no other proof than his age to offer that 
he has lived long m the world." — We should all 
try to shew, by some generous act, some brave 
exertions, or some scientific efforts, that we have 
not lived in vain. 

Nil actum repuians, si quid superesset agendum* 

LUCAN* 

^ Thinking that nothing was done, if any thin^ 
remained to be done.'' — Thi» is the character of 
a roan of talent and enterprise. He never sits 
down indolently contented with half-measures* 

'' He reckon'd not' the past whilst aught re* 

main'd, 
*' Great to be done, or mighty to be gain'd." 

RowE. 

Nil admirari. Lat. — '* To be astonished at nothing."^ 
— Motto of the £. of Clarb. 

Nil admirari prope est res una^ Numicif 

Solaque, qua possit Jacere Sf servare beatum. 

HoR — 
" Not to 1)0 lost in idle admiration (of men or 
things) is the only sure means of making and 
of preserving happiness." — Or, as thus translated 
by Francis, 

'* Not to admire, is of all means the best, 

*' The only means to make and keep us blest." 

Nil agit exemplum litem quod lite resolvit, HoR. — 
" That example does nothing, which, ivt repnoving 
one difficulty, introduces another."— That arbi- 
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tration is of no avails which leaves as great a dif- 
ficulty as is found in the first instance. 

Nil conscire sibi. Lat. — ** To be conscious of no 
guilt." — Motto of the E. of Winchblsea and 
Nottingham. 

Nil conscire sibiy nulla pallescere culpa, HoR. — '' To 
be conscious of no guilt> ond to turn pale at no 
charge." — The latter is the strongest proof of a 
pure mindy and unsullied conscience. 

Nil debet. Lat. Law Term. — '* He owes nothing."— 
The usual plea in an action of debt. 

Nil desperiindum. Lat. — ** Despaii^ not.**—- Motto of 
V. Anson and V. Mountjoy. 

NU desjperandum Teucro ducBy Sf auspice Teucro* 

HoR. — 
*^ We should not despair of any thing, Teucer 
bein^ our guide, ana we marching under his 
auspices." — A compliment often applied to the 
talents and good fortune of a popiuar general 
or leader. 

Nil dicit. Lat. Law Term. — " He says nothii:^." — 
This plea intimates a failure in the defendant, in, 
not putting in his answer to the plaintiflTs de* 
claration. 

Nil dictujcedum insuqtte hac limina tangat9 

Intra qtue puer est, Juvbnal. — 

*^ Let nothmg foul, either to the eye or the ear, 
be seen or heard within those doors which en- 
close a boy." — Nothing mdecent or criminal 
should be mentioned within the early and eager 
hearing of diildren. '^ Little pitchers have large 
ears." 

Nil ego contulerim jucundo sanus amico, Hor.— 
'* Whilst in sound mind, I should never deem any 
thing preferable to a cheerful friend." 

<' The greatest blessing is a pleasant friend." 
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Nil enim prode^, fuod kedere mm poidi iiewL. Ovid. 
*^ Nothing can be of advantaae whicli is not 
also convertible to purposes of injury." — Tbift 
broad maxim affiles to every kind of p&ysical 
and moral agency. Thus, fire, which is so ne- 
cessary, may be rendered most mischievous : 
and that eloquence, which s o me tim e s saves the 
innocent, may be made the histrmneiit of res- 
cuing the guilty. 

Nil erit ulteriuSy quod nostris moribus addat 
Postcritas ; eaaem cupientJacieiUque minores, 
Omne in pracipiH vittum stetH. Juvenal. — 

^* There remains nothing further, which poste* 
rity can add to our mannefs. Our successors 
may desire and act the same things ; but every 
▼ice is at present at its height." — Tbis is the com- 
plaint of every century, since a picture of na- 
tional manners wai; first drawn. The inventive 
ffenius of each succeeding age has continuedi 
however, to mock the prediction. 

Niljhlsi audeat, nil veri non audeat dicere. Cicbro* 
— ** That he should not dare to tell a falsehood, 
nor leave a truth untold."— This is the brief but 
just character of an honest historian. 

Nil fuit unquam tarn dispar sibi. Hor. — " Nothing 
was ever so unlike nimbelf." — Applied to a man 
who \» made up of nothing but inconsitteDcies. 

Nil kabei infelix paupertas durius in se, 
Qmim quod riaicntos homines Jacit. 

JtrVENAL.— 

** The greatest hardship of poverty is, that it tends 

to make men ridienlous. 

•* Want is the scorn of ev'ry wealthy fool, 
" And- Wit in rags is turn'd to ridicule." 

Nil intra est oleam, nil extra est in nuce duri. HoR* 
— If this be not true, " There is no kernel in the 
olive, nor has the nut any shell." — There is no 
Uusting eirea to phyvical evidence. 
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Nil nisi crtice, Lat*^ — " There is- no dependence but 
ia the cross." — Motto of M« Watsajord and L. 
Decies. 

NU orHttmm ediasy nit ortum fate Jatentes> Hob.-— 
*^ Canlesdkig th«t Hotl»ng of the same kind had 
arisen, or was likely to arise in fcrture times." — - 
Admitting th« existence of an umqucy a tiling not 
to be equaled. 

«» Like whom to mortal eyes 

^^ NoAe e'ee haa ria^, and none e'er shall rise." 

Pope's Imitations. 

Kilproprium dttcas quod mutarier potest. Pub. Syrus. 
— " Never deem that your Qwn which can be 
transferred." — All worldly possessions are preca- 
Tions; but phHosophj and virtue we may call our 
own. 

J^il similius insano quam ebrius. Lai. Prov. — " Nothing 
is more like a madman than a man who i^ drunk. 
•—Insanity and ebriety produce effects so similar^ 
that the principal distinction lies in the continu- 
ance of the former. 

■ ■ Nil sine magno 

Vita labore dedit mortaUbus^ HoR.-^ 

** In this life, nothing is given to men without 
gre;at labour."— ^o man can achieve the posses- 
sion of fame, wealth, or influence, without in- 
cessant pains and ^plication to his object. 

Nil tarn difficile est quod non solertia 'oineat. Lat. Prov. 
— '< Nothing is so difficult, but that by dtUgence 
and practice it may be overcome." 

Ni r»n ni VavJtre. Fr.-— " Neither the one nor the 
other." 



•Nimia iUarc licentia 



Prqfecta evcuki in aliguod magnum malum* 

<< This excessive licentiousness wiU most cer- 
tainly terminate in some mischief of magnttude 
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—This 18 a maxim often resorted to in political 
cliscussions. That licentioosness is mischievous 
no man will deny; but, in contending parties, 
there are few who can draw the line exactly be- 
tween the improper licenoe, and the &ir freedom 
of discussion. 

Nimrum insanus paucis videaiur^ eo quod 
Maxima pars hominum morhojactatur eoiewiu 

HOR. — 

'' He appears mad indeed but to a few, because 
the majority is infected with the same disease.*' — 
Thus imitated, 
When all are mad — all are alike ppprest, 
Who can discern one madman from the rest? 

Nimium altercando Veritas amittitur* Lat* Prov.-r-'' In 
excessive altercation truth is lost.** — In protracted 
disputes, men forget both themselves and the sub- 
ject. 

Nimium risuspretium est siprobitatis impendio constat* 
QuiNTiL. — " That laughter costs too much, 
which is purchased by the sacrifice of decency or 
propriety." 

Nimius in veritate^ Sf similitudinis quam pulchriiU' 
dinis amaniior. Quintil. — " Too exact, and 
rather studious of similitude than of beauty." — 
In the fine arts, even nature may be too closely 
copied. None seem to be more aware of thi» 
maxim than the portraiUpainters^ who are fashion- 
able and successful. 

Nisi Dominuny frustra. Lat. — " Unless the Lord be 
with you, all your efforts are in vain."— This, 
which is the motto of the city of Edinburgh, 
has been thus whimsically translated: — ^^ You can 
do nothing here unless you are a lord f 

Nisi prius. Law Lat. — " Unless before."— A judicial 
writ by which the Sheriff is to bring a Jury to 
Westminster-hall on a certain day, — " unless 
before" that day the Lords Justices of the King 
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go into his county to take assizes. — They there 
dispose of the cause, and thus save expense and 
trouble to the parties, jury, and witnesses. 

Nid utile est quodjacias, stuba est gloria. Phadrus» 
— *^ Unless what occupies you be usefal» the 
pride you derive thence is foolish/' — This witt 
apply to the numerous tribe of butterfly-hunters, 
iwell-collectorsy &c. 
** All useless science is an empty boast." 

Nitimur in vetitum semper^ cupimusgue negata. 

Ovid.— 
** We alwir^s struggle for the things which are 
forbidden, and covet those denied to us." 

NohSitas sola est atque unica xtirtus* Juvenal.-— 

" Virtue is the only and true nobility." — The pride 
of birth, and the sound of titles, disappear be- 
fore the intrinsic dignity of virtue. 

Nobilitatis virtus:, non stemmoy character. Lat. — ** Vir- 
tue, nokt pedigree, should characterise nobility." 
Motto of E. Gkosvenor. 

Nobis non licet esse tarn disertiSf 

Qui Musas colimus severiores. ' Martial.—- 
** We who cultivate the Muses of a graver spirit, 
cannot indulge ourselves in such licence or ex- 
travagance " — The nature of our pursuit is such 
as to exclude those licentious freedoms. 

Nocet differre paratis. Lat. — ** Those who are pre- 
pared, should never delay."— When your prepa- 
rations are complete, it is injudicious to grant a 
farther time to your adversary. 

Nocet empta dolore voluptas. Hor. — " That pleasure 
is injurious, which is bought at the price of pain.V 
—We should carefully look to the perils which 
await certain enjoyipents. 

Nocturna versate manu, versate diuma* HoR. — "Be 
these your studies by day aad by night." — Let 
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those objects be aevev oui c^ your ccmiem^ 
plation*' 

Noli me tangere^ Lat. — " Do sot to«cfa me."— A 
name given to a very tender complaint in the 
nose, or, ironically^ to a person who is over-sen- 
sitive* 

NMe prosequi* Law Latr— ^' To be lumiUing to pro- 
ceed." — This is used in law when a pkantiff) having 
commenced an action> dedines to proceed therein. 
— It is also entered officially by the King's At- 
torney-general, to stay any fe rt h ef proeeedingv 
in certain cases. 

Nolo episcoparu Lat^ — ** I do not wish to be made a 
bishop." — ^This is a phrase of form put into the 
mouth of the person appointed to thia h^ oSce. 
It is now applied ironically to those who atbctedly 
disclaim that whidi it the secret and sole abject 
of their ambitkm. 

Norn de guerre. Fr. — *' A war-name." — An assumed 
or traveling title-— Your *' C^tain" is excellent 
as a nom de guerre. 

Non amo te, Sabidi^ nee possum dieere quart i 
Hoc iantum possum dieere^ non amo ie* Mart.— 
** I do not love you, I cannot assign a reason, but 
this I know, that I do not love you." — Such an 
unaccountable prejudice finds its way, at times, 
into every human breast. The epigram baa beem 
thus pleasantly translated : 

" I do not love you, Dr. Fell; 
** The reason why I cannot tell; 
" But this alone I know full weD, 
" I do not love you, Dr. Fell.*' 

Non ampUter sed munditer efrnvtinuM ^-—pltta aaUs fuam 
sumpius. CoEV. Nbpos. — '' The enteytaiament 
was more neat thafi ample; there was more of 
relish than of cost." 

Non assMmpsit. • Law IM.-^* He did not assome,'* 
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•r take to hnself. A plea in |>ersonal jK^tionSp 
when the defencbnt denies that any promiie was 
made. 

Non hen£ conveniunif uce in ttni $ede moraniur 

Mt^estas Sf amor. Ovid.*-- 

*< IMgni ty and love do not blend wdl, or continue 
long i»getber«"-^Where one party is greatly su- 
I perior to the other, there cannot be found that 
energy of passion which is reciprocally Mt when 
the situations are more on an equality. 

Nen oonifos mentis. LaL— ^'^ Not of sound mind.'* — 
In a delirium, or state of lunacy. 

• 

Non conscire sihi. Lat. — ** Conscious c£ no fimlt."— 
Motto of the £• of Winchex^sea. 

Non constat. Law Lat. — " It does not appear."— It 
is not before the Court in evidence. ^ 

Non Gums komni contingit adire Corinthum. 

HoR. — 
^* It does ftot hf^pen to eveiy man to go to 
Corinth.** — It is aot to be supposed» that idl men 
can possess the . same opportunities) or recur to 
tbo «ame souvces 4tf inforttfitioii* 

Non eadem est aktSy nan mens, Hor. — ** I am not 
now of the sam^ a|^e w disposition as I was 
formerly .^'--nl am not IncUned to engage ac- 
tively in the contest for which I &el myself dis* 
quaufied. 

Non ego iUam mihi dotem esse puto, qua dos dudtur^ 
Sed pudiciiiami if pudorem if sedatam cupidinem* 

Plautus.— 
" A woman's true dowry, in my opiaion> is not 
that which is commonly so called; but virtue, 
modesty, and restrained desires." 

Non ego morddci distrinai carmine quenquam^ 

NvUa venenato est litera fifiiiajoco. OyiD.— 

** 1 have not attacked any one with biting verse, 
tior does any empoisoned Jesttui^k conceafedm 
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Vhat I have written.''—! alvrayi meant t# be 
rather playful than satiricaL 



-Non igo paucis 



Offendat tnacmSf quas aid ineuriajkditf 
Aut humana varum cavU natura. HoiBt.— 

** I 'shall not De offended with a few faults^ arising 
either from inadvertence, or from the frailty of 
our nature." — The candid critic will always inake 
Kberal allowances. 

Non ego 'oentosa venor sitff^agia pleUs, BoR. — " I 
do not hunt for, or court the votes of the light 
and veering rabble*" 

Non enim gaza^ neque consularis 
Summovet lictor miseros iumubus 
Mentis Sf curas laqueata circum 

Tecta volanies. HoR. — 

*< It is not in the po^er of Wealth, or of the Co9- 
suFs lictor (t. e of any of the appendages of 
greatness, ) to subdue the conflicts ot a wretched 
mind, or remove the cares which hover about 
the fretted dome." — The last image has been thus 
beautifully rendered by Mr. Hastings: 
** Where Care, like smoke, in turbid wfeaUia 
** Round the gay cieling flies*" 

Non enim tarn auCtotUaiis in disputandof quam ra- 
tionis momenta quarenda sunt. Ciceeo* — " In 
every dif'putation. we should hope more from the 
force of reason than from the Weight of aii'> 
thorities." 

Non equidem invideoy miror magis. ViRc— " In fact 
I do not envy; yet I wonder how it has come 
to pass." 

Non est ad asha mollis ^ terris via. Seneca.—- 
" There is no easy way from the earth to the 
stars."— It is not by comtaion efforts that men oaa 
attain to immortality. 

Non €9t inventus. Lat. Law Ternu~" He has> not 
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been found." — ^The return made by the sheriff 
when the defendant is not to be found in his 
bailivirick. — 1| is sometimes used in the way of 
pleasantry, to mark a sudden disappearance. 

Non est jocm esse tnafignum, Hor. — *^ There is no 
joke in being malignant." — Some men seem to 
mistake asperity for humour ; yet they are things 
almost incompatible. 

Non est viveref sed valere vita. Martial. — " Life is 
not life, but with the enjoyment of health.'* — The 
invalid can scarcely be said to live, when the fa- 
culties either of the mind or body are seriously 
impaired." 
*^ For life is only life when blest with health." 

Non exercitfts, neque tkesauri, prandia regni suniy 
verum amid, Sallust. — " The safety of a king*^ 
dom does not depend so much upon its armies, 
or its treasures, as on its alliances." — The tran* 
quillity of a nation, like that of an individual, is 
best secured by cultivating the good-will of its 
neighbours. 

Nonjidatevi at alchemuta poverOf o al medico am'- 

' malato. Ital. Prov. — " Do not trust to a poor 

alchemist, or a sick physician." — Do not take the 

advice of those who have not been able to act 

properly for themselves. 

Nonjumum exjul^ore sed exfumo dare lucetn. HoR» 
— " Not to bnng smoke from light, but out of 
darkness to produce splendor." — This is the d2^ 
ference, as stated by the satirist, between a bad 
poet and a good one. The former exhausts him- 
self in the glare of his opening, and loses himself in 
smoke. The latter proceeds from a more modest 
opening to disclose all the radiance of poetry. 
** He strikes out light from smoke, not smoke 

"from light, 
"*< New scenes of wonder opening to the nght." 
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Nm generarU aquiUe columbas. hat. — ^* Eagles do not 
bring forth pigeons,*' — Motto of L. Rodney. 

Non luBC injcedera. Virg. — ^^ Not into Buch leagues 
or alliances as these." 

Non id videndum^ conjiigum ut bonis bonoj 

At ut ingenium congruat Sf mores morihus ; 
ProbitaSf pudorque virgini dos optima est, 

Terence. — 
*^ In marri^e die relative pro|>ortioB of property- 
is not so much to be considered, as the luiion of 
mind, and the identity of manner and disposition. 
Chastity and modesty foim the best portion which 
a virgin can bring to her husband." 

Non ignara mali miseris succurrere disco* Virgil. 
— << Not being myself a stranger to suflbring, I 
have learned to relieve the calamities of athers." 
— The school of misfortune is (with a few excep- 
tions) the only one which can endue the mind 
with sympathy. 

Non ille pro charis awucis 

Aut patria timidtis perire. Hon.— - 

'* He dares for his country or his friends to die." 
— This is a flower frequently strewn over die 
tomb of a hero. 

Non inferiora secutus. Lat. — '^ Not having f«Dowed 
mean pursuits." — Motto of L. Montfobt. 

Non licet in bello bis peccare* Lat. — " It is not per* 
mitted in war to err twice." — At other games a 
blot may be repaired; but, at this most dangerous 
^ame, a mistake is generally to be considered as 
irretrievable. 

Non magni pendis quia eontigit. HoRv-^" You do 
not value it highly, because it came incidaitally." 
— The windfaUa of fortune are leas valued than 
the usufruct of oar own industry. 

Non missura cutem nisi plena cruoris hirudo. HoR.— 
"Like a leech trhich does not quit the skin, 
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until it if fiill of blood/' — Used to mnrk a parti* 
nacious claimant or applicant^ who cannot be in- 
duced to retire until he has obtained his purpose. 

Non nobis solum. Lat«— -^* Not merely for ourselves*" 
— ^Motto of the Ir. B. EAnnLBlr. 

Non wj6is sokm, sed Mo mundo natu Lat«— " Not 
bom for ototelves alene> but for the whole w6rld." 
— ^Motto of the Ir. B. Eokebt. 

Non nostrum tanias contponere Ules. Lat.— >''< It is not 
for us to adjust sucn grave disputes.** — Ironically 
quoted, in general, and when the contest is of 
a trivud nature. 

Non nUMero hac judicantur sed pondere^ Cicebo* — 
** These thl&tf a^ not ludged of by their num- 
ber, but hy %ei^ weignt.*^He is sp^ddng of 
adlans usefiil to the state, one of which may, 
from intrinsic cfrdumttisxices, out-value and out- 
weigh a host cd* others. 

Non nunc agitur de vecHgglibuSf non de sociorum in* 

juriis : Ubertus Sf a^ima nosirm in dubio est. 

Cicero. — '^ The question is not now respecting 

our revenues, or the injaries done to our allies : 

our liberties and lives are all at stake." 

Non obstante. Lat.---" Not^thstanding."— A phrase 
used in patentSi to intimate a disp^ing power. 

Non omnem maUtor pus fruit unda videti Jjat.-^^* The 
miller does not see every thing that floats by his 
milL" — Metaphorically — ^the statesman does not 
notice all the minor curcumstances whtdi may 
either forward or enAsitrass his most &vonrite 
measures. 

Non omnia possumus omnes. Vihoil.— ** We can- 
not all of us do every thing."— The hiiman ftcul* 
ties are generally coimned to anarrow^line of ope« 

ration. 

Non omnis error stuUitia est dieenda. Lat.'-^'^ Every 
error is not to be called « fiBlly»"^Eatttityi is not 
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to be inferred from a single circumstance of 
mistake. 

Non posse bene geri Rempublicam tnultorum imperiis. 
Corn. Nepos. — ^* A commonwealth cannot be 
well conducted under the command -of many.** 
— There must be an unity of will in the execu- 
tive power of any state to produce a due eflfect. 

Non possidentem mtilta vocaveris 
Uecti beatum. Rectius occupat 
Nomen beatif qtd Dearum 
. Mtaieribtis sapienter uti 
Duramgue caUet pauperiem pati: 

Hoa. — 
*^ You cannot justly call a man hapm^ on account 
of his large possessions; that epitcSet more pro- 
perly belongs to him, who knows how to oiaKe a 
wise use of the gifts of Providence, and suffer the 
hardships of poverty." — TTius translated : 
' Believe not those that lands possess. 
And shining heaps of useless ore, 
The only lords of happiness; 
But rather those that know 
For what kind fates bestow, 
And have the art to use the store ; 
That have the gen'rous skill to bear 
The hated weight of poverty. . 

Non propter nntam^aciunt patrimonia quidam^ 
Sea mtio cact propter patrimonia vivunt* 

•TUVENAL. — 

** Some men do not get estates for the purpose of 
enjoying life ; but, blinded with error, live only 
for their estates!" — They are so besotted^ as to 
mistake the means for the end. 

Non quoy sed quomodo* Lat.' — *^ Not by whom, bnt in 
what manner,"— -(the business is done.)— Motto 
of L. Howard de Walden. 

Non revertar tntdtus. Lat. — ^< I will not return unre* 
venged."^Mdtt9 of the Ir, E. of LisBURn. 
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Nmi satis est pulchra essepoemata, dukia sunto* ItoE* 
— ^^ It is not enough that poetry should be deco- 
rated ; it should sJso be interesting." 

Non scribit ctffus carmina nemo legit. Majit. — 
^^ That man does not write, whose verses no man 
reads."— -They are as much unknown as if they 
had perished in embryo. 

Non sibi sed pairia, Lat. — *^ Not for himself, but for 
his country."— -Motto of the £. of Romnbx* 

Non sibi sed toto genitum se tredere tnundo* 

LUCAN of Cato.-t- 
. " Believing himself to be bom not for himself, but 
for the whole world ;" or thus more freely trans* 
lated ; — 

^' Bom not to serve himself, his gen'rous plan 
^* Takes in the universe, nor 'ends in man. 

Non si male nunc 4* olim sic eriU Hor. — ^*If 
tnatters go on badly at present, they may take a 
better turn hereafter." — One of the usual phrases 
of encouragement under, misfortune. 

^^ The wretch of to-day may be happy to-mor- 
row." 

Non sum qualis eram. , Hon. — 

'< I am not now what I once was."-^I feel the 
natural decay of my vigour and of my fkculties. 

Non faU auxiUof nee defmsoribus istis^ tenwus eget* 
YiSfi^KL.-*-^^ These times stand in need or different 
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h^ and of defenders of a very difierent descrijp- 
tion.** — ^These times want other aids. Those who 
stand at the helm of a&irs are inadequate to their 
duty- 

Non tam portas intrare patentes 



Quamjregissejuvat : nee tarn patiente cohno 
Aroa premif quhm siferro populetur Sf igtU. 
ConcessS pudet ire *oi^* Lucan.— - 

^^ The conqueror is not so much pleased by enter- 
ing into open gates as by forcmg his way. He de- 
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sires not the fields to be cultiyated by the patient 
htribandmen ; be would ham them depopulated 
by fire and sword. It would be his ri^£aA0 to. go 
by a way already granted to his passage.*^ — This 
is the angry language of the poet, animadrerting 
on the conduct of Caiar* In modem historyi 
the conduct has been too often — *---" 



Nonumque prematur in annum. Hon. — "Let your 
piece be kept nine years.*' — This u a precepty 
with which our dramatic poets are too mudi 
** pressed by hunger and request of friends" to i^* 
ford their compliance. 

N<m ut diu woamus eurandum ett^ sed ut satis. Seke* 
- CA. — " Our care should be not so mudi to live 
long, as to have lived aiough." — The proper esti* 
mate of human life is to be taken, not from the 
years throi^ which it was protrabted, but firom 
the good actions by which it was distinguished. 

Noh vi, seflsiepeeadenda. Lat^— " Not by forc^ but 
hYpti^v^.M^jOLg is to be e&cted 

by incessant efforts. T&e idea is taken from 
drops of water, which, incessantly falling, will 
hollow out a stone. 

Non miUuSf non colot* Lat. — " There is neither the 
countenance nor the colour." — This q[uotatioi:i is 
diffisreiitly used. It is employed to repel a testi- 
mony where there is no verisimilitude, or to rebut 
the. imputation of writings to an audior, which 
bear not the features of his stylei or the com-> 
plezion of his sentiments.. 

Nqsce feipsm* Lat.>-'< Know thyself."--This iiiipDr- 
tdnt lessdn may be considered in various piipCs of 
view. A wise man will endeavour to form a just 
estimate of his own strength and weakness^ bf his~ 
powers, moral, physical, &c. and consldeir whe^. 
ther they are adequate to the end proposed. * 

Nosdifff es sociis* Lat. Prov. — ^*' He is, known Eyihis 
' coI^pa^U9ns•"-r:** T^l m^*" fiieffa (hi- Sj^ap^^ pw- 
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"fethj ** wlJat ciErnvbany fon keqi, and 1 will tell 
you wlio you are. 

^«i hoc npffimus esse nihil* Martial.--^ We know 
that these things are mere trifles." — We know 
froBi experience that those matters iqpon which 
somiu^ stress is bow laid^ ai:e^ in &ct» of no hn- 
poEtaoce whatey^. 

N0S paifiatneSf H dtida Unqmnme area. VlBOiL^— 
^* We leare Ihe confines of our oountiyy we quit 
our delightful plains." — ^We feel all the horrors of 
migrating from our native soiL 

NSem h^ee dhtttiat solus est adolescefOuKs. Tbrbncb. 
— ** It IB salutan^ for young men to be infonttsd 
of these things. 

Neia bene. Lat-— " Mark trdl.**— Used In 
to some remarkable object or circumstance. 

Noire dSfiartce Justtfie ta tr^mperie eTautruu Bochk- 
rovcAijLT. — '* Our mistrust justifies the .deceit of 
another." — Men lire neither happy ndr rafey but 
in mutual confidetice. 

Notre mat s^enifpois&nne 

Du secours qu'dn hd donne, Fr. Phnr.— • 

'*Our diseftse is ^gJjMmited by the temedies 
which ate administered." 

NouAliez. Fr.— ^^ t)o not forget."— Motto of the D. 
of Montrose. 

Nous aurions souvent hofite de nos phis beBes ffcHoms^ 
si le monde voyoit tous les motifs tpd les proimseni. 
BocHSFoiTCAULT.— — " Vo should gftcu be 
ashamed of our brightest actions^ were d^e world 
but to see the matives by which they were pro* 
duced." — That this U frequently true, must be 
conceded to those, who trace every spring of ac- 
tion to die source of self-loye : — . It fs move be- 
ni^y though it may be le8$ hi Ae i^Arit of this 
philosophy, to accept the best ttOtiveft that can be 
assigned m la good action* 
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Ntms a^Hms tons assez de force pour supporter les maux 
d'autrui. Rochefoucault. — " We have all of 
us sufficient strength to bear the misfortunes of 
others." — A sneer is of course meaxxt at the selfish 
and unfeeling part of mankind* 

Nous dSsiderions pen de choses woec ardewy n nous cori" 
noissions parfaitement ce que nous disirons* Ro- 
chefoucault. — " We shoidd wish for few things 
with eagerness, if we perfectly knew the nature 
, of that whic^ was the object of our desire." 

Nous devonsfuire h autrui cej^ nous voudrions qu*on 
nous fit* Fr. Prov*— " We should do to another 
what we wish to be done to us."— This is a maxim 
founded on the highest possible authority. 

Nous maintiendrons. Fr. — " We will maintain."r- 
Mottoof £• Suffolk. 

Notts ne savotis ce que c*est que bonheur ou malheur at* 
solu. Rousseau. — ^^We do not know what is 
absolutely good or bad fortune." — The condition 
of life is mixed. The highest have their sufferings, 
and the lowest their consolations. 

Nous ne trouvons guere degens de bon sens, que ceux qui 
soni de nofre avis. Rochefoucault. — " We 
seldom find any persons of good sMise, but such 
as are of our opinion." — On such occasions, our 

^ self-love induces us to pass a favourable judge- 
ment. 



-Novi ingenium midierum ; 



Nolunt uhi *oehsy uhinolis cupiunt uUro. . Ter. — 

** I know the nature of women. When you are 
desirous, they are unwilling ; when you are dis- 
iqclined, they come forward of their own accord." 
—One of uie commonplace satires on the ca- 
prices of the female sex. ■ 

Novos amicos dum parasy veteres cole. Hermes.— 
** Whilst you seek new friendships, take care to 
cultivate the old." — Do not lose sight of old at- 
tachmeuts, for the sake of making new connec<« 
tions. 
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^udum pactum. Lat — " A naked agreement.'* — A 
promise unconfirmed by any written obligation. 

Nugce canorce, HoR. — " Melodious trifles."— Mere 
sing-song without meaning. 

Nugis addere pondus, Lat.— ** To give weight to tri- 
fles." — To lend a consequence to matters of dight 
moment. 
^* Weight and importance some to trifles give." 

NuUa acbnUa hihuntur 
FicHUbus* Juv.«— 

'^ No wolftbane is drunk out of earthen-ware.'' — 
The danger of poison is reserved for those who 
drink out of vessels of plate. 



Nulla est sincera voluptas ; 

SoUicitumque aliquid ketis intervenit* Ovid. — 

'* No joy comes unmixed ; and something of 
anxiety intervenes with every pleasure." 

NvUajfalsa doctrina est qtue non permisceat aliquid veri^ 
talis. Lat. — " There is no doctrine so false, but 
that it may be intermixed with some truth." — 
Even amidst the wild follies of the Koran there 
are some few precepts which would not disgrace 
the purity of the Christian code. 

Nulla fere causa esty in qua nonjemina litem 

Moverit. Juvenal.— 

" There are few disputes in life, which may not 
on tracing, be found to originate with a woman * 
— We pretend to command, but in fact are often 
mere instruments in the hands of the weaker sex. 

Nulla Jides regni sociis, omnisque potestas 

Impatiens consortis erit. Lucan. — 

" There will be no common faith between those 
who share in power, and each man will be jealous 
of his associate." — This is a strong description of 
the jealous and distracted councils of a nation, on 
the verge of ruin. 
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NvUi paUescere culpL Hor. — *^ Not to turn pale on 
fiDj imputation of ffuilt.*' — ^This is frequently used 
as a motto, to jei declaration of conscious inno- 
c^ice. 

NuUa venenata litera mistajoco est* Ovid*— - 

^* Mj paper is free from any envenomed jest**' 

Imitated. 
*' My writings flow from no satiric TeiUi 
^* Contain no poison^ and conToy no pain." 

NuUijactantius mcerent^ guam qm mudmi Imkmtur. 
Tacitus. — '^ None mourn with more affectation 
of, sorrow than those who are inwardly rejoiced." 
— T^ose who assume sorrow, or affie^ grief, in 
general out-act the reality. 

JfuUi negabirmiSf nuUid^eremus 

Justittam. Lat.— * 

" We shall not refuse or postpone the justice 
which is due to any man." — ^This emjj^iatic phrase 
is in Magna Charta'-^the ^* great charter of our 

• rights*"- 

NjilUs ^ntor est medicabiUs herbis. Ovid^^— 

*' Love is not to be cured by any medidnal herb.' 
<< No herb, alas! can cure tl^ pftngs of love. 

Nuttius addictusjurare in verba magistriy 

Quo me cunque rapU tempestas^ wsfsnur Aospes* 

Hon.-- 
** Not being boimd to swear or speak according 
to the dictates of any master, where-ever the tern* 
pest drives I beccNne a guest." — "[H^ is a-dedara- 
tion, sometimes not jusUy used, of free and honest 
independence. 

** Sworn to no master, of no sect am I ; 
** As drives the storm at any door I knock, 
** And house with Moktagnb now, and now 
with Locke." Pope's Imitations. 

NtMum est jam dictum^ quod non sit dictum prius* Te- 
RSKCE. — ** Nothing can be now said, which has 
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»ot been said before."— Tbis line, wUdi {s often 
quoted^ is not to hk taken in a sense absolutely 
literal. The meaning is, that in these ktter days 
it is difficult to arrive at novelty* 

Nullum imperium ttUum^ nut ben&ooknfU fntufHmit* 
Corn. Nsp^— *' No gorerniogeiit l^We, titiless it 
be fortified by good-wUl." — The IsbxingQit jibwerai 
when they branch into tyranny and bppresskmy 
ve certain to perish from their rery roota. So it 
was with the Roman ; so it will be perhaps with 
the French republic ** Peace and good-will to- 
wards men," are the buttresses to suppost jm em- 
pire, which looks for an indeterminate durati<m« 

Nullum iniquum in Jure pr€esun^enduin est. LaL LaW' 
Maxim. — '< Nothing unjust is to be ;^eiBumed in 
the law." — AH things &re taken to oe lawfully 
done untfl proof is adduced to the ctAithury. tVaud 
shall never be intended or presumed by die law^ 
unless it be expressly averred. 

Nullum magnum ingenium iine misturd 4cmentuBm 

<' There never was a great genius without some 
tincture of madness." — This assertion is certainly 
too broad and general : it is thus properly qnalified 
by Dryden. 
'' Great wit to madness sure is near aBVdy 
'^ And thin partitions do their bouAds divide*^ 

Nullum magnum malum quod extremumedm Ksxoai'—- • 
'^ That evil can never be great whichis the last." 
— A man can under^ almpst any sunerinff under 
the persuasion that it is the last which he vaKf 
endure. This quotation is, however, generally 
employed against the fear of death, which tefnu» 
nates all our su&rkigs. 

NuUum Mmen ahest^ n iU^ prudenHa. JyysNAX. — 
'' No protecting power is wanting, if prudence be 
employedf" — If men in general wovM act with 
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prudence, thej would not be under tbe necessic^ 
of invoking any other aid. 

** No God is absent, where calm Prudence 
dwells." 

Nullum tempus eceurrit regi. Lat. Law Maxim. — ^< No 
time impedes the King." — The rights of the crown 
are indefeasible by any lapse of tune. 

'NuUus argento color est, 
Nisi temperato splendeat usiu Hon. — 

^' There is no beauty or value in monqr, unless it 
derives its lustre from temperate and judicious 
application." 

NuUus commodutn capere potest de injuria su^ propria. 
Lat. Law Maxim. — <^ No man can take advantage 
of his own wrong." — If a lessor and lessee of lands 
for years join in the cutting-down of timber, the 
lessor shall not afterwards punish the lessee for 
waste, as this would be to take advantage of his 
own wrong. 

NuUus tantus guastus guam quod hahes parcere. Lat. 
Pit>v.— " There is no gam so certain as that which 
arises from sparing what you have." — There is no 
road to wealth more certain than that of ceconomy* 

Nul n^asura de V'esprity 

Hors nous 4* nos amis. " Moliere.^— 

'' N6 person shall be allowed to have wit, out of 
our circle, and that of^ur friends«"-^This alludes 
to the little juntos of witlings to be found in al- 
most every town, who associate to praise and puff 
each other, with a view of excluding the preten- 
sions of those who are not of the party of tfiese 
monopolists. 

Numerisquejertur lege solutis. HoR. — " He is borne 
along in numbers free from law.*' — His verses 
are licentious, or unrestrained by any of the exist- 
ing rules. 

Numerus certus pro incerte ponitur. Lat.—" A certain 
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is put for an uncertain number.'*— As we say a 
thousand, or a million, to express a large num- 
ber, but without meaning to ascertain the pre- 
cise amount. , 

Numini Sp patriiB asto. Lat.* — '' I stand to God and 
my country." — Motto of the Sc; L. Aston. 

Nunc aut nunquam. Lat. — " Now or neyer.**— -Motto 
of the Ir. y. KiLMOREY. 

Nunc ofnnis ager, nunc omnis parturit arbos : 
Nunc Jrondent si/lva; nunc Jbrmosissimus annus. 

Virgil. — 
" Now every field is verdant, and every tree in 
bloom ; the woods are in full leaf, and the year is 
in its highest beauty." — Used generally to intro- 
duce a poetical description of the spring. 

Nunc patimur longa pads mala ; scevior armis 
Luxuria incubutt, victumque ulciscitur arbem. 

Juvenal— 
^* Now we suffer the mischiefs of a long peace.-^ 
Luxury, more destructive than war, has en^osted 
us, and avenges the vanquished world." — This is 
a fine description of Rome in its decline; it ex- 
hibits what Shakespeare calls, 
'^ The cankers of a calm world, and a long peace." 

Nunquam adliquidum Fama perducitur. Lat, — " Fame 
never reports things in their true light." — The 
strongest impressions are oflep produced from be- 
ginnings the most idle, and rumours the most 
frivolous. 

Nunquam aUud natura^ aliud sapientia diciU Juve- 
nal.-—" Nature never says one thing, and wisdom 
another."— Their dictates are always in complete 
accordance. 
" Good taste and Nature always speak the same. " 

Nunquam libertas gratior extat 
Quam sub rege pio. Claudian.— 

** Liberty never existed in a more gracious form 
than under a pious king." — ^Monarchy is not un- 
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ftvoitraUe to Hber^y if the mpnardi tidhflres to 
the obligations which exist between him and the 
people. 

Nunquam wUnus solus, quhm cSlm solus* Lat. — *^ Never 
less alone than when alone.'' — This was the say- 
ing of an ancient philosopher, who found his 
greatest luxury in sipiitary reflection. 

Nun^wim nimis dscituty quod nunquam satis discitur. 
Seneca. — '' That never is too often said, which 
is never suflGlciently i^amed." — There are some 
maxims of so grave and important a nature, that 
they can never be too onen repeated, or too 
deeply impressed. 

Kunouam non paratus. Lat. — ^' Always ready."— 
The motto of the M. of Annandale. 

Nunquam poU^ non esse wrMi locus* Sbmeca.— 
^* There must ever be a place for virtue*" — A 
wise and good man can never be widiout a proper 
scope for nis exertions. 

Nunquam suni grati qui nocuSre sales* Lat«— '^ Those 
witticisms are never agreeable which have an in- 
jurious tendency." — The wit which is too acri- 
monious, will seldom find an advocate. 

Nusquam tula Jides. Virgil. — '' Our confidence is 
no where safe." — This is spoken of a period of 
civil war, at which, more particulariy, every 
social tie is unhappily dissolved. 
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&:/imi. LailT^ Lat.~<« A thing said by the way." 
— An opinion ^iven in passing, and which, not 
applying judicially to the case, is not to be re* 
sorted to as of auuiority. 

Obruat iUud maH partum, maH reteniumf mai^ ges* 
turn imperium. Cicero. — '< Perish that power 
which hiis been obtaiBed by evil means, selained 
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igr similar practices, and wfaidi is administered 
as badly as it was acquired/* — Such a power in 
any state can ncT^r be of long duration. 

Oiscuris vera invohens. Virgil. — 

*^ Involving the truth in obscure terms." — This is 
often apphed to a political adversary^ who, not 
being able to deny the main fact, envelops him- 
self m dark or cloudy circumlocution. 

Obscurum per ohscurius. Lat. — '< To explain what 
was obi3Cure by something more obscure."— This 
phrase occurs, and freouently with justice, in pole- 
mic argument, when tne opponent, professing, to 
explain, involves himself m a cloud of words, and 
thus renders more dark, what was sufficiently 
dark before. 

Obsequium amiea$j 'oeritas odium parii. Terxkce. — 
<< Obsequiousness procures friends, but truth 
begets natred." — Deference and adulation will 
excite a kindness, where the honest Uuntness of 
truth may provoke enmity. 

Ohstupuiy sieteruntque ccmne^ Sp •ooxjaucibtis hasiU . 

VlROII.. — 

** I was astonished, iny hahr stood erect, and 
my voice lingered in my throat" — Used to de- 
scribe an extreme degree of consternation. 

Obtrectatio ac livqr pranis aurihus accipiuntur^ quippe 
adulationi Jiedum crimen servitutis, maUemtati 
Jalsa species lihertatis inest. Tacitus. — " Spleen 
and calumny are devoured with a greedy ear. — 
Fiatterv wears the badge of servitude, whMst 
maligmty speaks the tone of independence^ and 
is therefore weU received." —This is justly ap- 
plied to the factious clamourer, who censures in- 
discriminately every act of his superiors: — it 
cannot reach those who speak not from preju- 
dicei and censure not wiAout a cause. 
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•O eaca nocentum 



ConsiUa I O semper timidum scelus I Sta r«— • 
*^ Oh, the blind counsels of the guilty ! Oh, how 
ever cowardly is wickedness !" — ^It has been often 
remarked that Providence seems to darken the 
understanding, and to depress the spirits of 
great criminius. 

Occupet extremum scabies* Lat. Prov. — " Let the itch 
infect the last." — AngUcey The Devil take the 
hindmost. 

Occurrent nuhes, Lat. — " Clouds will intervene." — 
Motto of the B. Eltot. 

O euras hominum I O quantum est in rebus inane I 

Persius. — 
^ Oh, the cares of men, and how much of frivo- 
lity is in their affairs!" 

Oderint dum metuant. Cicero. — ** Let them hate, 
provided they fear." — This is the saitiment of a 
tyrant towards his subjects, briefly and charac- 
teristically expressed. 

Oderunt hilarem tristesy tristemgue jocosi. HoR. — 

'^ The grave dislike the cheerful man, ' and the 

, men of gayer spirits hate the grave." — There can 

be no pleasurable association between people of 

a different temperament. 

Oderunt peccare baniy virtutis amore. HoR. — *' Good 
men foi;bear to sin, merely from their love of 
virtue." — Those who love virtue for herself, will 
act solely from her impulses, and without any re- 
gard to extrinsic circumstances. 

Odia in longum jaciensy quce reconderetf auctaque pro- 
meret. Tacitus. — 

** A man who lays his resentment aside, but. 
stores it up to bring it forward with additional 
acrimony." — This, as Junius observes, is a de- 
scription of the very ^worst of characters^ The 
man who can dissemble his resentment •until 
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occasion serves, is the basest of all hy^^ocnteBy 
and the most dangerous of all enemies. 

Odia qui nimium timet regnare nescit, Seneca. — 
'* He who is too fearfufly alive to hatred, is igno« 
rant of the art of reigning." — The sovereign who 
aims at the general good of his people, should 
learn to contemn liie resentments of individuals. 

Odimus accipitrem quia semper vivit in armis. Lat. 
Prov. — " We hate the hawk, because she always 
lives in arms.** — All men must detest that power, 
which is in a state of eternal hostility. 

Odi profanum. Lat. — ^* I hate whatever is profane." 
— Motto of L. Ennismors. 

Odi prqfanum 'vtdgtis 8^ arceo. HoR. — " I hate 
and repel from me the profane vulgar." — This is 
the exordium of the poet to a religious hymn, 
and on a subject of which the common people 
were supposed to be wholly ignorant* It is now 
sometimes used to mark their exile from the 
regions of political mystery. 

Odium iheohgicum, Lat. — " A theological hatred." — 
The hatred of divines. It has been observed, that 
gownsmen bear with them a greater degree of 
rancour than any other class of disputants. 

O Jaciles dare summa deos, eademque tueri 

Difficiles. ^ Luc an. — 

'* Oh ! how gracious are the gods in giving high 
situations, and how reluctant are they to ensure 
them when given 1" — This is an apostrophe 
strictly accordant with the ancient mythology. 
In its more recent application, it can serve onlv 
to denote the precarious tenure by which high 
places are holden. 

O fortunatos nimiumy sua si bona nSrint, 

Agricolasy quibus ipsa, procul discordibus armisy 
Fundit humoJacHem victum justissima ieUus* 

Virgil. — 
•* Oh ! more than happy, if ye knew your own 
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advantages — ^Hiuibandiiien, to whom, in th^^ab- 
sence of clashing artns, the grateful earA pours 
forth an easy sustenance."- -An eulogy often 
Quoted OD the condition of i^cultorists. The 
first line is sotnetimes taken apart, aad applied to 
those who either rightly or causelessly urge any 
motives of political discontent. 

Ogni medaglia haUsuo reverso. Ital. Prov. — " Every 
medalhas its reverse." — Tliere are two sides to 
every statement. 

Ohef Jam tatis. Hor. — **Ohl there is now mcHre 
than enough." — A phrase used to denote satiety 
and disgust. 

0/ ImUatoreif Servutn pecus! HoR. — " Oh! Ye 
imitators, what a servile herd ^e are!" — How 
much does the servile copyist Hmk beneath the 
originality of genius ! 

0» orXMojiij Kajtot. Gr. Oipletones kakc/L — " The greater 
part of Biankind are bad." — This was the obser* 
vation of Bias, one of the seven sages of Ckeece. 
It is the maxim of cold prudence to re|;ard all 
men as vicious, until the contrary appears in 
proof. 

Olim meminisse juvabit, Virgil. — " The future re- 
collection will, be pleasing."-^There is a melan- 
choly consolation in the retrospect of past mis* 
ffHTtunes. 

O Fuiile secret que de menUr ^'propas. Fr. Prov. — 
** Oh ! What an useful secret it is to be able to 
tell a lie to the purpose!" — ^In the worid of 
politics, all morality being out of the ^uestiiODi 
nothing is more useful than a well-coined lie, 
which 18 of temporary use; and which, the occa- 
sioii being passed^ is soon and completely for* 
gotten. 
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O major tandem parcat insane minori* 

HOH.— 

^* Oh 1 thou who art greatly mad, deign to spare 
me, the less madman.**— A phrase oft^n used 
ironicaUj in a [Mqper warfiure. 

O miseras imnmum meaietf o pectara caea / 

** How wretched ane the mindf of men, and how 
blind their understanding !"— A quotation fre- 
quentl J and weU applied m a moment of popular 
o^usioQ* 

Omne actum abagenHsinienHoneeiijuiieandwn* Lat* 
X«aw Maxim. — << Every act is to be judged from 
the intention of the agent.*' — In contracts and 
obligations^ the law particularly looks to the in* 
tention of tiie parties. In wills the intent of the 
testator is to be religiously regarded. 

Omne^ animi vkium tanto conspectius in se 

Crimen habet, quanta mqfor qui peccat hahehtr. 

Juvenal.-— 
*^ Every fault of the mindfiecomes more conspi- 
cuous and more guilty, in prcmortion to the rank 
of the ofPender." — Persons m high station are not 
only answerable for their own conduct, but for 
the example which they may hold out to others. 
This, joined Ao their advantages <^ education, 
aggravates their vices, and loads them with a 
greater share of responsibility. 

Omne capax movet uma nomen. Hoa. — '^ In the ca« 

paeious urn of death every name is •shaken.'* — 

With respect to mortality, adl are subject to the 

same lot. 

> 

fPmne ignotum pro mMiifico- Lat— '* Eveiy thing 
unknown is taken lor magnificent.*' — We are apt 
to annex the idea of greatness 4o that which is 
mysterious or remote. 
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Omne in praeipiti vitikm stetiU Juvenal — 

*' Every kind of vice has reached its Summit." — 
There remains tiothing for posterity to add. — One 
of the commonplaces always thrown out on the 
profligacy of the present day. 

Omnem crede diem Hbi dUuxisse supretnum. HoR.— 
'^ Believe that each day is the last to shine upon 
thee." — Always suppose that your death is near, 
and when it comee you will be found better pre- 
pared. 

Omne nimium verHtur in intium, Lat. Frdv. — ** Every 
e^ecess becomes a vice." — ^Even our virtues are 
changed into vices, when pushed to an.^treme. 
•—See Virtus est medium, &c. 

Omnes, quibus res sunt minus secunda, magis sunt netm 

quomodo 
Suspiciosi ; ad contumeliam omnia accipiunt magis .* 
Propter steam impotentiam se credunt negligi. 

Terei^ck.— 

" All those persons, whose affairs are noijpro- 
sperous, are in a pertain degree suspicious. They 
take every hint as an affront, and, from their con- 
scious weakness, they presume that they are neg« 
lected and despised." — There is a sort of jea- 
lousy in people of humble fortune or &llen con- 
dition, which it is always wise in those who 
move in a higher sphere, not to awaken or irritate. 

Omnes amicos habere operosum est ; satis est inimicos 
nan habere, Seneca. — " It is a thing almost im- 
practicable, to have all men your friend^; it is 
enough if you haye no enemies." —You cannot 
make all men your friends without some sacrifice 
of character: it is sufficient if you act from a con<* 
science void of offence. 

Omnes auiem Sf habentur Sf dicuntur tyranni, qui pO" 
testate sunt perpetu^, in eB civitate qua libertate 
usa est. Corn. Nep. in vit. Themistoclis. — " All 
men are considered as tyrants^ who possess them« 
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selves o£ nerp^ual power ia a state which once 
enjoyed tlie blessings of freedom**' 

mnes eo(iem cogimur ; omnium 

Versaiur urna ; seriilSf ocyilSf 

Sors exitura* Hor.-^ 

** We are all compelled to follow the same course. 
The urn of death is shaken for all, and sooner or 
later the lot must come forth." — The duratbm of 
life depends on so many chances, that we should 
^ways be prepared for the worst. 

mnes dbi mdUf melius esse quam alteri* Tbrence. 
. -r-<* It is in the nature of man that every indivi- 
dual should wish for his own advantage, in pre- 
ference to that of others.*' 

nne solum forii patria est* Ovid. — ** To a brave 
man, every soil forms his country." — A stout 
spirit is not to be subdued even by exile. — He 
will find his country in every dime. 

nnes sfultos insanire. Hor. — " That all fools are 
mad.** — A favourite doctrine of Damasippus the 
- Stoic.— Mr. Locke has an acute distinction on 
this subject. He states the difference to be, that 
fools draw false conclusions from Just principles, 
whilst madmen draw just conclusions from false 
principles. 

une supervacuum plena de pecfore manaU 

HoR.— * 
^' Every thing that is superfluous overflows from 
the full bosom." — The poet who means to in- 
terest, should not overload his subject with im- 
necessary description or improbable aggravation. 

mne tulit punctiem qui miscuit utUe dtdci. 

HOR. — 

^' He has carried every point, who has mixed the 
useful with the agreeable." — It is the highest 
praise of a writer ]ko entertain whilst he instructs, 
and to interest the heart, whilst he informs the 
mind. 
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Omnia hmaiams. lAU—** AU thiags^inrei good with; 
good men."— Mdttc *f the 1 r. V. WlUfMiKN. | 

Omnia cum amico deMera, §ed de'tfso'prdu. SsraeA. 
— ** Consult with yotirfrieiM on' every ^Idiig, but 
particularly on that which respe^le ^JMfunw." — 
He maybe able to dlire^t ki^<atfNeto im^ other- 
"wise your self^ove may n^eodL. 

Omnia Aruia nefanda, mah permistaJkror€, i 

Jusiijtcam nobis mehien^ averiSre Dearwm* I 

CATUI.X.17S,— 

** The confusion of nght and y/fWi^y &i llite ae- 
'cursed war, has depri^ us of the protecting cart' 
of Heavtttu 

Omnia Jeri tetas, animum mtoque. Viroil. — ^' Age 
bears away with it all tnings, ev^n the powers of 
the mind.' — This is a reflection too strikingly true» { 
to be enforced by any comment. ] 
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Cum iii turpe magis nosiris nescire Laiini. 

** Every thing is affectedly Gredct when it is more 
shameful for our Romans to be ignorant of I^atin.'' 
— This is used as a sarcasm on those who devot6> 
themselves to the study of other languages, with- 
out having previously attained the mastery of their 
own* 

Omnia inconsuki iwpet&s dBpfa^ initik vaKda, tptUi^ 
languescunt. Tacitus*—" All entet|Hri8eBy com- 
menced with hasty violence, are strenaous in the 
beginning, but languish in the end." — That ftr- 
vour which seeks no aid from wisdom soon ^^WH 
rates : the means are therefore exhausted before 
the end can be attained. 

Omnia mala exempla bonis prtndpiis orta sunt. Lat.— 
'* All bad precedents nave nad their rise in good 
principles. — A daring offence very ftequendy 
gives birth to a stretch of power. The punish* 
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VK/^beiu just in the fir^t inntance,- it gains a 
sanction from those who do not foresee or dread 
the extent or abuse of the precedent. 

mnia mea nucum fwUu Lat.— From a speech of 
Bias» one of the seven sages of Greece. — '' All 
that i« mine I xanr with me." — All my property, 
it hss been waggishly translated, is pcnouaL 

mnia nongariier rerum sunt omnibus apta. 

Propertius.— 
*^ All things are not alike for all men fit." 

nmia prOs verbis experirif mikm anmsy sapientem 
deeiet^ Tbrkncb. — ** It is becoming wisidom to 
try all that can be done by negotiation before re- 
course is had to arms." — Every practicable expe- 
dient should be tried by statesmen, before they 
conisent to rush into the horrid, inexpiable mis* 
chief of war, 

mnia qua nunc vetustissiv/ia creduntur n&baJuSre ; S; 
quod hodie exemplis tuemur inter exemjda eritm 
Tacitus. — " Afl that we now deem of antiquity 
at one time were new, and what we now defend 
by examples, on a future day will stand as prece* 
dents."— This just observation is frequently turn- 
ed against those who widL to rest every thing on 
tte authority of musty leoords and antiquated 
precedents. 

^Hnnia suspendens naso. Lat» — " One who turns up 
his nose at every 1hing."-^An eternal joker, or 
sneerer. 

hm^ tuta timen^. Virgil. — '' Fearing all things, 
even those which are safe."— A mind long harassed 
with dangers, cannot look with confidence to any 
quarter for security or rep<&e. 

• 

^nia 'oincit amor; Sf noscedmms amort. 

VinatL.— 
** Love conquers all things ; and let us yield to 
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love."— His poorer is so despotic that nodiing is 
left to mortals but submission. 

Omnibus hostes 
Jteddiie nospopulis — Civile averiite heUum. 

LuCANk — 

^' Lead us into hostility against every nation upon 
Barth ; but at all hazards prevent a civil war, — 
-If blood must be shed, be it so ; but let it not be 
the blood of countr3rmen fighting against each 
other. 

Omnibtis invideas, Zoile ; nemo tibt. Martial.— • 
^^ Thou may'st envy all men, Zoilus ; but no man 
envies thee. — This quotation is sometimes applied 
to a weaky but acrimonious writer. 

Omni exceptione major. Lat. — ^* Superior to all ex* 
ception." — Applied in the first instance to the 
competence and credibility of a legal witness, or 
more generally to the unimpeachable character of 
any man. 

■ ■ Omnis enim res, 

VirtuSyfama, decus, divina humanaque, pulchrig 
Divitiis parent. Hotu — 

*' For all divine and human afiairs, virtue, fiune, 
and honour, now obey the alluring influence of 
riches." — It was said in the days of this pOet, 
'^ that at Rome all things were venal.*' — Had he 
lived in later days, he could have furnished even 
a stronger description of the omnipotence of 
wealth, and of the yieldings of venality. 

Omnisjbrsjerendo superanda est, Lat*^" Every chance 
is to be overcome by enduring." — By patience and 
perseverance a man may subdue the worst vicissi- 
tudes of fortune. 

Omnis poena corporalisy guamfds minima^ major est omni 
poena pecuniaridf quamvis maxim^. Lat. Law 
JMaxim. — << The smallest corporal punishment 
falls with greater weight than the largest pecuniary 
penally%" 
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Omnium consensu capax imperih nisi imperasset* TAOir* 
— *' In the opinion of all men, he would have 
been regarded as capable of governing,, if he had 
never governed." — This was 3ie language of that 
., great historian respecting the Emperor Galba. 

4' It is now frequently applied to others, who exhibit 

fV something like a show of talent, but which, when 
.; brought to the test, proves to be nothing more 

/ than a glittering superficiality. 

On edmmencd par iire dupe ; on Jinit par itre Jripon, 

^ Mad. Deshoulieres. — " They begin by being 

fools, and end in being knaves." — Tm i/s a just 

description, as it is applied to the progress of a 

gambler. 

^* Such is the equal progress of deceit, 
" The early dupe on closes in the cheat." 

On dit^ Pr. — " It is said."— It is an on diU — It is 
merely a loose report. 

On dit des gueux qu*ils ne sont jamais dans leur chemin^ 
parce quails n ont point de demeurejixe, II en est de 
mime de ceux qui disputent^ sans avoir des notions 
diterminSes. Fr. — " It is said of beggars that 
^ they are never in their way, because they have no 

fixed abode. The same may be applied to those 
who dispute without having any precise ideas of 
the subject."*— No man should argue on points, 
ibe nature of which he cannot accurately define. 

Onjait souvent tort h la vSritSpar la maniere dont on se 
sert pour la difendre* Fr. — " An injury is fre- 
quently done to the cause of truth, by the manner 
in which some men attempt to defend it." — An 
injudicious advocate is sometimes more hurtful 
than a violent adversary. 

-w On n^d jamais hon marchS de mauvaise marchandise* Fr. 
Prov. — " The best is always the cheapest.'' 

I On n*auroit guere de piaisiry si Von ne se JkUtoit point. 
V Fr. — " A man woiild have l\|tle pleasure, if he 

^ did not sometimes flatter hiouelf." 
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On nt cherche point dprauyer ia hmOre. Fr. Prov.-^ 
** iliere is no necessity for proving the existence 
of light.** — It is idle to adduce proon of that i^ch 
is self-erident. 

On Tte donne rien si Ubiralement fue sti canseHs^ Ro- 
chefoucauLt.— *' Men give away nothing^ so 
liberally as their advice." 

On ne hue (T ordinaire ^fue pour itre huS* RocHl^- 
FoucAULT. — '* Praise is generally given only thafc 
it may be i^eturned.**-^Applied frequently to the 
bandying of compliments oetween two vain per- 
sons. 

On ne mSprise pas tous ceux qui ont des vices j nmU on 
mSprise tous ceux qui nont aucune vetiu. RocilE- 
FOUCAULT. — *' We do not despise all those who 
have vices; but we despise those who are with^ 
out any virtue." — In the former case, there mi^ be 
some good qualities to make atonement. 

On ne se hl6me que pour tire louS. RocHBFOirCAULf • 
— <* Men only blame themselves for the purpose 
of being praised."^ — When we impute to oursSvet 
a fault, we generally expect to receive a compli- 
ment in return. 

On n* est jamais si heureux^ ni si malheureux^ qt^on se 
^imagine* Rochefoucault. — ** People are 
never so fortunate, or so unfortunate, as they sup* 
pose themselves to be." —In either case the feel- 
ing is exaggerated. We are ever too much elated, 
or too much depressed. 

On n^est jamais si ridicule par ies qualitSs que ran a, 
que par celles que £*on affected* avoir, Rochefou- 
cault.''—*^ Men are never so ridiculous firom the 
qualities which really belong to them, as from 
Uiosc which they pretend to have."— Affectation 
is even more contemptible than weakness. 

On ne trouve guire d'ingrats, tant qu'on est en (tat de 

faire du bien. Rochefoucault. — " We find 

few people ungrateflil, wh9jK we are still in a con- 

7 
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dition to confer benefits." — Expectation in this 
case sustains the office of gratitude. 

On ne vaui point dans ce mond^ que ce gu*on veut valoir, 
Bruyere. — " A man of the world must seem to 
• be what he wishes to be." — In other words, the 
interested man or the man of the world must, to 
forward his purposes, carry his professions far 
beyond his realities. 

On parte peu qtiandla vanitS nejait pas parler. Roche- 
FoucAULT. — " Men speak little when vanity does 
not induce them to speak." — When a person 
speaks much in company, it is done, in most in- 
stances, with a view to distinguish himself. 

On perd taut le temps qu^on peut miet^ employer. 
Rousseau. — '^ AH that time is lost which might 
be better employed." 

On peut attirer les coeurs par les qualUSs qu*on montre ; 
mais on ne les fixe que par ceues qu^on a. De Moy. 
— " Hearts may be attracted by assumed quali- 
ties; but the anections are only to be fixed b^ 
those which are real." — Men or women may papti- 
vate each other, in the first instance, by putting 
on a feigned character; but the mask of the hypo- 
crite is loose, and its fall must inevitably betray 
the fraud and the disguise. 

. On prend le peuple par les oreittesy comme onjait un pot 
par les anses. Fr. Prov. — " The people are to be 
taken by the ears as a pot is by the handles*" — 
This is a reflection often cast, and frequently with 

^ justice, on the credulity of the mass of the people. 

Onus probandu Lat. — " The burthen of proving." - 
1 he onus prohandi should lie on the person making 
a charge. He is bound to prove wnat he asserts. 

Opera illius mea sunt. Lat. — " His works are mineV* 
— Motto of L. Brownlow. 

\ Operce pretium est. Lat. — " It is worth while" to hear 
^ or to Attend. — If non be placed before est the 
meaning is reversed. — " It is not worth while." 

M 
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Optre in longojas est obrepere somnum. 

HoR. — 
^^ In a long work it is allowable that sleep should 
sometimes creep on the writer." — A lapse is par- 
donable in a poem of great length. — More indul- 
gence is due to the anthor of an epic poem, than 
can be allowed to the framer of an epigram or 
sonnet. 

Opinionum commenta delet dies^ naturajudicia confirmat. 
CicsRO. — ^^ Time efiaces the comments of opi- 
nion ; but it confirms the judgments of nature." — 
Speculative opinions pass away, whilst inferences 
drawn frota nature and truth rendain permanently 
on record. 

Opprohrium medicorum, Lat. — ** ^ The disgrace of the 
phyHcians." — A name ^iven to a^iisoraer like the 
cancer, which is generaUy considered as incnrable« 

Optat ephippia bos; piger optat arare cabalUu* 

HoR.*— 
^^ The ox wishes for horse-trappings ; and the lazy 
steed wishes to plough.'* — It is the same in human 
nature. Every man wishes to exchange his situa- 
tion, and frequently to adopt one mich is un- 
suited to his powers. 

Optimum ohsonium labors Lat. Prov. — '* Lajbour is the 
best sauce." — Labour, like hunger, can give a 
relish to the homeliest food. 

Opum JUriata cupido. Ovid. — '^ An ungovemable 
passion for wealth.'* — An avarice which knows no 
Dounds. 

Ora Sf lahwra. L«t.— << Pray and labour.*'— The motto 
of Uie Sc. B. of Dalhousie. 

Orandum est tU sit mens sana in^ corpore sano* 

JUVENAL.- 

^^ Our prayers should be for a sound mind in i 
healthy body," — as the first great requisites t^ i 
human happiness. 
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Or^ tenus. Lat. — " From the mouth." — The teitimeny 
was ore tentis — i. e« parole in contradistinction to 
written evidence. 

Os homini sublime dedit ccelumque tuerL 

OviDv-* 
** To inan he (God) gave an upright countenance^ 
and the privilege of an habitu^ survey of the 
heavens." — Other animals move in an horizontal 
posture. An erect attitude is given to man, as if 
on purpose that he should survey the works at the 
creation. It has been thus admirably imitated. 

^* If prone in thought, our stature is our shame, 
^' And man should blush his forehead meets the 

skies." 

m 

O I si sic omnia* Lat. — ^' Oh had he thus conducted 
himself in every respect !" — This quotation is ap- 
plied to an inconsistent character, who is as meri-. 
torious in one great instance, as he is censurable 
In other points of his conduct. 

tempora^ O mores ! Cicero. — ^^ Oh t)ie times and 
tne manners !"— How the former are changed and 

* the latter debased ! 

' OHa si toUaSy perOre Cupidinis •arcus* Ovid. — 

'< Remove the temptations of leisure, and the bow 
of Cupid will lose its effect." — It is indolence that 
gives force to 4>ur passions ; they produce little 
e&ct on the mind which is absorbMrin business 

• and industry. % 

\ Otium cum digmtate. hatf^** Leisure and respect." — 
^ He enjoys his otium cum dignitatem He has with- 

: drawn himself from business, and is honoured in 

his retreat. 

Otium sine dignitate. Latw— '^ Leisure without digni- 
ty.*' — A character precisely the reverse of the 
preceding. 

^ Outlier ne puis, — " I can never forget'^'^Motto of the 
Sc. B. CotVILLB. 

» 2 
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Ov yvtKTiu *^^ rg«f»?« Gr. Ou gnosis y alia praxis^f^ 
" Not the theory, but the practice." — The former, 
^ without the latter, is generally found deficient in 
' the day of triaL 

Qui Sf Non sont bien courts ^ dire ; maisy avant que de 
les dire, il yfaut penser long-temps. Fr. — ** Yc» i 
and No are very easily said ; but, before they are, 
said, it is necessary to think a long time.' -—In 
matters of consequence, it is most necessary to 
deliberate before we give a precipitate assent, or 
a hasty negative. 

Ouvrage de longue haleine. Fr.— ** A long-winded bu- 
smess." — A work too tediously spun out. 
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Pabulum Acherontis. Plautus. — ** Food for the / 
Acherouy" a fabled fiver in the infernal regions. I 
An old fellow just ready to drop into the grave. 

Pacta conventa. Lat. — " Conditions agreed upon.^— • 
— A diplomatic phrase used to describe certain ' 
articles, which are to be observed — until one of 
the parties may find a convenience in their violar 
tion. 

Pallida mors cequo putsat ped6 

Pauperum taoernasy rtgumgue turres. 

HOR.— 

^^ Pale death approaches with an equal st^, and 
knocks indiscriminately at the door of the cottage 
and the portals of the palace." — Peasants and 
princes are alike subjected to the immutable law 
of mortality. 

Palmam aid meruit Jerat. Lat. — *' Let him who has 
won It bear the palm." — This was the motto of the 
lamented Nelson, when he gracpd the peerage 
by its acceptance. From other lips it might have 
savoured of vanity. The palm will flourish and 
the willow long weep over his grave. 
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alma non sine jnUvere* Lat. — **" I have gained the 
palm, but not withoat labour." — Motto of the £. 
of Liverpool. 

apier machS. Fr. — " Chewed paper." — That mashed 
substance of which snuff-boxes and other articles 
are made. 

arcere personis^ dicere de intiis* Lat. — " To be 
sparing of persons, and to speak of crimes." — 
This is a precept of which the honest satirist should 
never lose sight. It is his duty to lash the vice in 
general terms ; if he descends to personalities, the 
world will attribute it to spleen against the indi- 
vidual, or perhaps to some motive even less ho- 
nourable. 

ircere subjectis Sf dehellare superbbs. Virgil. — " To 
spare the lowly and subdue the i)roud.'' — The 
French have falsely proclaimed their adoption of 
this maxim, which they thus translate, — '* Guerre 
aux chateaux^ Sf paix aux chaumiSresJ* — ** War 
against the castles, but peace to the cottages/' 

iri passu. Lat. — " With an equal pace." — By a si- 
milar gradation. * 

iritur pax hello. CoftN. Nep.— ** Peace is produced 
by war." — The party desirous of peace is often 
compelled to make a greater shew of hostile 
preparation, in order to bring about the return of 
that inestimable blessing. 

%r le droit du plus fort. Fr. Prov. — " By the right 
of the strongest." — This is a right more frequently 
acted upon than pleaded. 

tr les memes votes on ne va pas toujours aux mimes 

Jins. St. Real.-^** By the same means we do 

not always arrive at the same ends.'* — Even when 

we act from the best experience, our plans may be 

deranged by unforeseen circumstances. 

irlez du loup 8f vous en verrez la queue. Fr. Prov, 
" Speak of the wolf, and you will see I\is tail." — 
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MeotioD but a person's namey and he instantly 
makes his appearance. Or, as the English proverb 
has it, " Talk of the devil," &c. 

Parlez peu Sf bien^ si wnu voukz au*on wnu regardi 
comme un homme de merite* Fr^--:f* Speak little^ 
and weU» if you would be esteemed as a man ^ 
merit."— You should neither tire by loquad^^ nor 
offend by incorrectness. 



Par manure tfacquit. Fr« Prov.^^^' By way of dis- 
ehai^" — Carelessly. 

Pur negoHis negue supra. Tacitus. — ** Neither above 
nor below his business." — Used to describe a man 
whose abilities are exactly fitted to his staticm. 

]Par noMlefratrunu l.atl — " A noble pair ef brothel^'^ 
•-T-Used ironically to denote tw« associates esuu^tlj 
^ted to each omer. 

Parparir^m. iM.^^ I ffAm^ Vim i^ \ik»^'-l 
liav^ recouve •nly lo means d«flai |» tJiMw fidU 
weve previously employed by my adversary* 

Pars beneficii est, quod peiitur, stdtant^m* PuB* St- 
Bus. — " it is something like kindness inmiediate* 
ly to refiise what it is intended to deny.'* — It if 
charity not to excite a hope, when it must end is 
disappointment. 

Pars hominum gaudet vitiis conskmier, Sf urget 

Propositum ; pars multa natat, modo recta capes* 

S6nsy 
Jkthrdum pravis ohn&xia. HoR.— 

*^ Some men exult in their viees, and constantly 
pursue their vicious objects ; but the greater p^H 
are fluctuating, sometimes undertakipg what 
right, and sometimes yielding to that which 
wrong." 

Pars minima sid. Latr— '^ The smallest part of the 
man,^ or of the thing.*'— The poor shadowy re^ 
mains of the man, or the frittered renmant of At 
subject. 
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Pars sanitatis veUe sanarijniu Seneca. — " The wish 
to be cured is of itself an advance to health." 
— Metaphoricidiy ; to be conscious of one's o?m 
folly is a negative advance to amendmenf. 
" To yield to remedies, is half the cure.*' 

Par signe de tnSpris* Fr. — " As a tok^n of cootempt/' 

Parta tueru Lat.*^^' You oi^ht to defend what you 
have won." — Motto of L. Lilvorb. 

Par temis suppar. Lat. — ** The two are equal in anti- 
quity to tne three." — Motto of L. Northwick. 

Particeps criminis. Lat. — " A partaker or sharer ii^ 
the crime or guilt" — applied to an accessory either 
before cat a£tei the fact, and ako to the man :wlio 
instigates another to commit a foul action. 

Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mm. Hor.-— 
•— ^^ The mountain is in^ labour, and a ridiculous 
mouse is brought forth." — Applied to an author 
or orator, whose laboured q^niiigs produce no-* 
thing in the end but abortion or imbecili^. 

Paroa hves capiunt animos. Ovib. — ** Little minds 
are caught with trifles." — Frivolous minds are 
cajptivated by silly pursuits. 

Parvumparva decent. Hor. — "Little things befit the 
humble man." — The man in a low station never 
makes himself ridiculous, but when his efforts ex- 
ceed his means. 

Pas d pas on va bien loin. Fr. — " Step by step one 
goes very far." — To advance by degrees is in ge- 
neral the most secure, as well as most successful 
mode of proceeding. 

Pascitur in vivis lioor, post^fizta quiesdt : 

Tunc suuSf ex mertto, quemque tuetur honos. . 

Ovid. — 
" Envy is nourished against the living. It ceases 
when the object is dead. His deserved honours then 
will defend him a^nst calumny." — The sentiment 
that the world seldom does justice to living merit. 
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will bb found, varied only in the expression, in dif^- 
ferent places of this collection. 

Passato U pericoloy gabbato il santo* Ital. Prov. — 
*' When the danger is past, the saint is mocked." 
— In Catholic countries, in every case of danger 
and difficulty, prayers are eagerly offered to some 
peculiar saint. If the peril be avoided, the patron 
saint relapses into cold neglect, until be be ele- 
vated into respect by the approach of new danger. 
It applies to cases of friendship exetted, or pro* 
tection extended, which are too often forgotten 
with the occasion. 

Passim. Lat. — "Everywhere.** — In various places* 

Pater families. Lat—" The father of a family.** 

Pater ipse eolendi 

HaudJacUem esse viam voluit, primusque per artem 
Movit agrosy curis acuens mortalia corda> 

Virgil.— 
^' The father himself of tillage, did not wish the 
way to be easy : he was the first to raise the soil 
by art ; inciting the human heart by anxiety.*' — 
Providence has put care and labour m our way, as 
blessings too easily enjoyed are soon neglected, if 
not despised. 

Pater patrice. Lat. — " The father of his country.*' 

Patience passe science. Fr. — " Patience surpasses 
knowledge.*' — Motto of V. Falmouth. 

Patientia vinces. Lat. — " By patience thou shalt con* 
quer,** — Motto of L. Alvanley. 

Patitur qui vincit, Lat. — " He who conquers, suf- 
fers.* — Motto of the Sc. B. Kinnaird. 

Patrice Jumus igne alieno luculentior, Lat. — " The 
smoke of one's own country appears brighter than 
any foreign fire.'* — Every man must love his natal 
soil, in spite q{ all its comparative disadvcut* 
tages* 
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Patria caroy carior libertas» Lat. — "My country is 
dear ; but liberty is dearer." — Motto of the £• of 
Kadnor. 

Patria quis extd se quoque Jugit^ HoR. — *?What 
exile from his country is able to escape from 
himself?" — Guilt vainly seeks a refuge in foreign 
climes from its own consciousness. 

" What exile from his native land, 

" E'er left himself behind ?" Hastings. 

Patrice infelici fidelis. Lat. — " Faithful to my un- 
happy country." — Motto of the Ir. E. of Cour- 

TOWN. 

Patriis virtutibiis. Lat. — " By hereditary virtue." — 
Motto of the Ir. B. Lei trim. 

Pauci dignoscere possunt 
Vera bona, atque illis multum diversa* 

Juvenal. — 
" Few men can distinguish between that which 
is really good, and that which is directly the 
opposite." — There are many who are incapable of 
choosing that course which is likely to prove ad* 
• vantageous to themselves. 

Paucis carior est fides quam pecunia. Sallust.— » 
" There are few who do not set a higher value on 
their money, than on their good faith." — The his- 
torian wrote in an sera of the Roman republic^ 
when the Qner feelings were absorbed in the pre- 
vailing passion of avarice. 

^ Paulum sepulta distat inertia 

Celata virtus. HoR.— 

" Virtue or energy, when concealed^ differs little 
from buried inertness."— If a man can serve his 
country or his friend, and yet with-holds his ex- 
ertions, he is as liable to blafne for his indolence^ 
as anoUier for his incapacity.: 

Pauper enim non est, cut rerum st^ppetit usm. 

: 1 HoR.— ^ 

^< That man is not poor who has tiicr ^isie.of i^eces^ 

m'3 
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«ary diiogt/' — The wise man, when the wants of 
life are supplied, can smile at those who are run- 
ning after its luxuries and superfluities. 

Pavfertas JugUuty totoque arcessitur orbe.. Luoan. 
— *^ Pover^ is shunned and persecuted all over 
the globe^ •— It is universally treated as a crime; 
and, where humanity steps not in to make a few 
exceptioM, it incurs the penalty of disgrace. 

Pawores genSf je les plains ; car on a pour tes fous 
Plus de pM que de courroux. 

BoiutAU.-— 
** Poor gentlemen, I pity them : — £qt onm always 
entertains for fools more pity tiian anger.'*^* 
A sarcasm addressed to a class of disq>pointed 
authors. 

Pax in helUu Lat. — *' Peace in war.'*-^A relaxed or 
incompetent system of hostility. — '^ The king,'' 
says Dr. Johnson, ^^ who makes war on iiis ene* 
mies tenderly, distresses his subjects most cruelly." 
— Motto of the D. of Leedis. 

Pax poHor bello* Lat. — ^' Peace it prefinrable to 

war." 

Peccam. Lat.— -'' I have sinned.'* — To make one cry 
p^cani — ^to compel him to acknowledge his trans- 
gression. 

Peeuniam in loco negligere maximum est lucrum. Te- 
BENCE« — ** To despise money on some occasions, 
leads to the greatest gain." — There are circum- 
stances where nothing is to be expected but firom 
a liberal expenditure. * 

Pdnejbrte ^r dure^ Fr. — " A harsh and severe pain." 
—This was applied in the old law to the punish- 
ment of laying under heavy weights, and feeding 
only with bread and kennel water, the culprit who 
refused to plead on his arraignment. — This seve- 
rity is done away by a latter act of parliament, 
which enacts, that tne culprit so refusing to plead, 
iriiall be held te^ have ptod guilty. 
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JPendente Ike* Lat. — ^^ Whilst tbe siut or contest is 
depending." 

Penitus toto divisos orhe Britannos* Viroil^— • 

*^ The Britons, a race of men separated almost 
from the whole world.*' — Virgil, when he wrote 
thU's, did not combine the prophet with the poet. 
He litde thought that those remote islands would 
arrive at a height of greatness which would leave 
proud Rome herself in comparative insignificance, 
and only as a speck upon the globe ! 

Feme ^ Men. Fr.— « Think for the best."— Motto 
of V. Wentworth. 

Per acuta beUL Lat. — '' Through the perils of war.*' 
— Motto of the Ir. E. of Tyrconnbl. 



fPera^ iranquUla potestiu 



Quod vtolenta neqvU $ $nandataque forHus urget 
Imperiosa quies. UL audi an.— 

*^ Fewer can do more by quietude than by 
violence, and calmness will best enforce the im- 
perial mandate.^— Things lawfully and mildly 
commiinded exact performance ; but, if harshly 
and illegally required, produce dislike, alid some* 
times refusal and resistance; 

Per angusta ad ccugusta* Lat. — ** Through difficul- 
ties to grandeur." — Motto of the Ir. E. of Mas- 

8AR~E£NE. 

Per ardua liberi. Lat. — " We obtain freedom through 
difficulty." — Motto of X« Camelford. 

Percunctatorem fugita ; nam garrtdus idem est* Hob; 
— '' Shun the inquisitive person ; for he is idso a 
talker." — Those who inquire much into the affiurs 
of others, are seldom capable of retaining the 
secrets which they learn. 

<< Fly the inquisitive — thei^'U talk again." 

Pereant amiciy dum una inimici interddani. CicxRO. 
— " Let our friends perish, provided that our ene- 
mies fall at the sane time."— This> which was a 
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proverb both widi the Greeks and the Romans, is 
quoted by the orator, only to be marked by his 
reprobation. It is a sentiment which bears the 
stamp of a cold, or rather of a most detestable 
selfishness. 

Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt, Lat.— ** May 
they perish who said our good things before us. 
-^This was an humorous exclamation used even 
by the ancients, when charged with having bor-. 
rowed from their predecessors. They acknow- 
ledged thereby the truth of the adage, " Nil die* 
turn quod non dictum prius,** — " Nothing can be 
said which has not been said before ;" — or, in the 
words of the English adage, ** there is nothing 
new under the sun !" 

Per fas 8^ nefas. Lat. — " Through right and wrong."- 
— He pursued his purpose, per fas 8^ nefas. He 
left no possible means untried. 

PericulostB plenum opus alece. Lat. — " A work full of 
dangerous hazard.** — 'A business pregnant with 
danger. 

Periculosum est credere Sf non credere : 
Ergo exploranda est Veritas multum prius 
Quam siulta pravejudicet sententia. 

Phjedrus— 
" To believe is dangerous, and not to believe is 
dangerous ; therefore search diligently for the 
truth, lest you should come to an unsound de- 
cision." 

Periculum fortitudine evasi. Lat. — " I have escaped 
danger by fortitude." — Motto of L. Hartland. 

Periere mores, jus, decus, pieias, fides, 
Pit qui redire nescit, cum perit, pudor. 

Seneca. — 
" We have lost all morals, justice, honour, piety, 
and faith, and with these that modest sense of 
shame which, once extinguished, never can be 
restored." — This is Q»e of the. complaints, fre- 

6 
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quently repeated, of the dissoluteness of the pre- 
sent age. 

Periissem ni periissem. Lat. — " I had perished unless 
I had perished." — Motto of the Sc. B. Newark. 

Per il mo carUrario* Ital. — " By its reverse or oppo- 
site." — Motto of the E. of Uxb ridge. 

PerimtLS Ileitis, Lat. — " Death in a good cause."— 
Motto of L. Teig^mouth. 

PerituriB parcite chartce. Juvenal. — 

" Spare the paper which is fated to perish." — A 
phrase of supplication sometimes prefixed to ^ 
work of a light and fugitive tendency. 
" In pity spare us, when we do our best, 
*' To make as much waste paper as the rest*" 

Perjurii pcena divina exitium^ humana dedecus* Lat. 
— " The crime of perjury is punished by Heaven 
with perdition, and by man with disgrace." — This, 
which was one of the laws of the Romans, callecl 
the laws of the Twelve Tables, is sometimes quoted 
as a -maxim by modern judges and lawyers. 

Per mare, per terras* Lat. — " Through sea and land." 
— Motto of the Ir. B. Macdonald. 

Permitte divis catera. Hor. — " Leave the rest to the 
gods." — -Discharge your duty, and leave the rest 
to Providence. 

Per multum risum, poteris cognoscere sttiltum. Lat. 
— ** By his redundant laughter, you can always 
distinguish the fool." — Nothing marks a weak 
mind more strongly than an excess of laughter 
upon trivial occasions. 

Per quod servitium amisit. Law Term. — " By which 
he lost his or her service." — The words are used to 
describe the injury sustained by the plaintiff when 
the defendant has debauched a daughter or ap- 
prentice. 
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Per sabum. LaL— " By a leap."— He ha» taken 
' his degrees per saltum.—He has attaintd to high 
honours, passing over the intermediate degrees. 

Per scele^a semper sceleribus cerium egt iter. Seneca. 
-^'^ The way to .wickedness is always through 
wickedness." — The perpetration of one crune ge« 
nerally leads to the commission of another. 

Per se. Lat. — ** By itself/' — No man Hkes mustard 
per se. Johnson. 

Perseverando. Lat. — " By perseverance."— Motto of 
L. Ducis. 

Per varios casuSf per M discrimina rerum. 

Virgil.— 
*^ Through various chances, and through so many 
vicissitudes of affiurs." — After such a strange va- 
riety of adventures. 

Per vias reetas. Lat. — " By the right way." — ^Motto 
of L. DuvFERiN and Clanebote. 

Pessimum genus inimicorum laudantes* Tacitus. — 
^* Flatterers are the worst species of enemies." — 

r You cannot guard against their attacks.-«-A secret 
mine is more to be dreaded than an open aasMilt. 

Petites maisonsm Fr. — " The little houses." — A FVench 
phrase for a mad-house ; probably from the narrow* 
ness of the cells. 

Peu de bien^ peu de soin* Fr. Prov. — ** He who has 
not much wealth, has not much care." 

Peu de gens savent Stre vieux, . Eochefoxjcault.--<- 
^* Few persons know how to be old." — ^When the 
^ manners of youth are suffered to accompany old 
age, they only tend to make it ridiculous. 

Peu de gens stmt assez sages pour prefirer le USme qui 
leur est utUe, d la louange qui les trakiU Roche- 
FoucAULT. — << Few persons are so wise as to prefer 
the censure which may be useful to tliem> to the 
flattery which betrays them." 

8 
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Philosophia slemma non inspicit. Platonem mm accepit 
nooilem philosophia^ sed/eeit. Seneca. — 

<< Philosophy doeg not look into pedi^ees. She 
did not receive Plato as noble, but she made him 
such.'* — In the eyq of true philosophy, all men 
ar» equal ; distinction is only to be acquired by 
soperier worth and talepts. 
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'Pietaribus atquepoetis 



Qjtddliiet audendi semper Jmt aqua poUstas. 

HoR. — 
*' The power ta dare every thing always belonged 
to pahdtera and to poets.'' — The sister arts aie en- 
title to avail themselves of equal boldness of in- . 
vention. 

PiipoudrS. Law Fr.— " Dusty feet."~The court of-* 
This 19 the lowest court recognised by the law 
of England. — The origin of the name is doubtful. 
Sir Edwabp Coke says, that it has its name, be* 
cause justice is done *^ as speedily as dust can fall 
from the foot," whilst others derive it from the 
'< dusty feef of the stiitors. Mr. Barrington de- 
rilfcs it more satisfactorily from pied poudreuxt a 
pedlar, in^ old Ftrench. The phrase is applfed to 
a court of petty chapmen; such as resort to^ fairs 
and nsarkets. 

Pie repone te. Lat. — " Repose in pious confidence." 

— ^MottO of B. MaK VERS. 

■Piger scrihendifirre lab^em ; 



Seribendi recte ; natHf ut nuJium^ nil moror. 

HOR.— 

^^ Too indolent to undergo the toil of writing, I 
mean of writing well ; for, as to the quantity of his 
composition, that is wholly out of the question." — 
i^ppiied with propriety to the numerous tribe of 
careless, dashing writers, who cannot endure the 
labour of revising or correcting their own works. 
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Pindarum quisquis studet amtdarif 

ceratis, ope DiBdaleOy 
Nititur pennU, vitreo daturus 

rfomina ponto, HoR. — 

<' He who imitates the poet Pmdar, relies on wingg 
affixed with wax, as by the art of Daedalus, and is 
sure to give his name to a glassy sea." — ^The allu- 
sion is to Icarus the son of Dsedalus, who is fabled 
to have fled from Crete on artificid wings, whea 
the sun melting his waxen pinions, he feU into the 
Icarian sea. — The lesson relates to the difficulty of 
what is called Pindaric poetry ; the ancient and 
modem imitators of that bard having given, in 
general, in lieu of the flights of -genius, nothing 
but flights of extravagance ! 

Plerumque gratcB diviiibus vices* HoR. — 

*< Changes are generally agreeable to the opulent." 
— The poet alludes to the love of vanety, so 
generally prevalent in those who can affi^rd to in« 
dulge in it. 

Ploratur lacrymis amissa p€c%mia veris. 

JUVBNAL. 

** The loss of money is deplored with real tears." 
— ^Whatever may be affected on other subjects, no- 
thing wounds the feelings of mbst men so much as 
their pecuniary losses. 

Ploravere suis non responderejavorem 

Speratum mentis* HoR. — 

*' They lamented that the encouragement for 
which they hoped did not correspond with their 
merits." — This was applied in the first instance to 
the disappointment of poets ; but men of talent, in 
other [walks of life, are too sensible that it will 
bear a wider range of application. 

plura faciuni homines e consuetudine^ quam e ratione* 
l^at, — ^' Men do more from custom thai^ from 
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reason." — In our general conduct, we are found to 
act rather from habit than from reflection. 

Plurasunt quce nos terrenty quam qu<B premunt ; Sf 
sapius opinione quam re laboramtis* Seneca. — 
^' Our alarms are much more numerous than our 
dangers, and we suffer much oflener in apprehen- 
sion than m fact." — The experience of human life 
has proved, that imaginary terrors occur more 
frequently than real dangers. 

Plures crapula \_necaf\ quam gladius* Lat. Prov.— 
" Gluttony kills more than the sword." — We are 
shocked on hearing of the multitudes mowed down 
by the scythe of war ; but we do not notice ' the 
silent and wide-spreading destruction, with which 
debauchery and excess thin the ranks of private life. 

Pluries* Lat. Law Term. — " At several times." — It 
is a name given to a writ which issues after two 
former writs have gone out without effect. The 
original writ is the capias — then follows an alias^ 
which failing, the pluries issues. 

Pluris est oculatus testis unus quam auriti decern, Plau- 
Tus. — " One eye-witness is of more weight than 
ten who give evidence from hearsay." * 

Plurimumjacere^ Sf minimum ipse de se loqui, Taci- 
tus. — ** To do the most and say the least of him- 
self." — This is the portrait %glven by the Roman 
historian, of a great but unostentatious character. 

Plus aloes quam meUis habet. Lat. — " He has more of 
gall than of honey." — Applied to a writer whose 
Jbrte lies chiefly In sarcasm. 

Plus apud nos vera ratio valeat quam vulgi opinio^ 
Cicero. — " Reason shall prevail with me more, 
than popular opinion." — I shall prefer my own 
judgment to general prejudice. 

Plus dolet quam necesse est, qui ante dolet quam necesse 
est. Seneca. — " He grieves more than is neces- 
sary, who grieves before it is necessairy.'' 
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'Plus est quam vita salusqiie^ 



Quodperit : in totum mundi prosternimur a%>uni» 

LUCAN. — 

'' More tbaa life and safety k lost in the present 
conflict; we are laid prostrate even to we last 
epoch of the world." — This is said by the poet in 
lamenting the consequences of the battle fought 
between Cuiesar and Pompey at Pharisalia* It is 
now often used to describe confficts of a different 
kind, in the way of exaggeratiim, and when not 
national but personal interests are concerned. 

Plus exemplo guam peccato nocent. Lat— ** Ttey 
do more mischi^ by the example, than by the 
sin.** — Spoken of persons in distinguished situa- 
tions. The best example should be given from 
the highest place. 

« 

Plus impetus, majorem constantiam penes misercs* Ta- 
citus. — " We find greater violence and perse- 
verance amongst the lowly and the wretched." — 
A wise government will therefore always be cauti- 
\ ous of provokmg this description of men to oppo- 
sition or resistance. 

Plus rati€( guam ms cceca valere solet. Corn. Gal- 
Lus. — " Reason can in general do more than 
blind force." — That which caiinot be done by 
mere strength, is sdmetimes to be accomplished by 
address. 

IHus salis guam sumptus, C. Nepos. — " There was 
more of relish than of cost." — A proper definition 
of a philosophical entertainment. 

PlutSt mourir que de changer. Fr. — " Sooner die than 
change.'* — -This favourite motto is that which was 
written by a fair one on the sands, when, walking 
by the sea-shore. — Her lover arrived in time to 
read it ;^ his joy, however, was soon dashed by a 
prophetic wave, which instantly erased the in- 
scription. 
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Poeta nascttuvy non Jit, Lat. Prov, — " A poet is 
born, but is not made/' — No degree c^ study can 
make a poet, unless the man be possessed of in- 
nate genius. — This however is a point very warmly 
litigated. 

Point d'argent^ point de Suisse. Fr. Prov, — " No 
more money, no more Swiss." — An allusion 
to the mercenary services of that nation. — No 
longer pipe, no longer dance. 

Poll me occidistisf amid* Hor. — ** By Heaven, you 
have destroyed me, my friends." — Your mis- 
placed zeal has inflicted on me an injury. 

Ponanau nimios gemitus : Jlagrantior cequo 

Non debet dolor esse viri^ nee vulnere major, 

Juvenal. — 
<< Let us dismiss all excessive sorrow : the grief 
of a man should not pass the bounds of pro- 
priety, noF shew itself greater than the inftiction.'' 
— A man is debased by that womanifidi. sorrow, 
which knows no bounds, and passes &r beyond 
the occasion. 

Pone seram^ cohihe ; ied quis cust'odiet ipjsos 
Cttstodis f Cauta est Sf ab ilUs incipit uxor, 

Juvenal. — 
*^ Apply locks andirestraint ; but who shall watch 
your own spies ? Your wife is cunning, and will 
begin by seaucing them." — When a woman is in- 
clined to mischief, her artifices will mock every 
preventive effort. 

Ponton, Fr. Milit. Term.—" A temporary bridge for 
an army." — Potttonniers, men who are employed 
in the constructk>n of such bridges. 



— Populumquejalsis dedocet uti 
Vocibus, Hor. — 

<< He instructs the people to forget false rumours, 
and false impressions." 
" From cheats of words the crowd he brings, 
^' To real estimates of men and things." 
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Papulus me sibilat; at mihi plaudo 



Ipse domi, simul ac nummos contemplor in area. 

HOR.T — 

*^ The people hiss me ; but I applaud myself at 
home, when I contemplate the money in my 
chest." — The miser finds, in the view of his 
hoards, a consolation and refuge from general 
J, contempt. 

Porro unum est necessarium. Lat. — " Moreover one 
thing is needful." — Motto of the D. of Wel- 
lington and M. Welleslet. 

Poscentes^vario multum diver sa palato. Hor. — " Re- 
quiring, with various taste, things widely ^iflTer- 
ent from each other." — This phrase is used by an 
author^ who found, like many of his less fortu- 
nate successors, how difficult it was to please the 
varying taste of each individual reader. 

Posse comitatus. Lat. — " The power of the county,** 
which the sherilF is authorised to call forth when- 
ever an opposition is made to the King's writ, or 
to the execution of justice. 

Possunt quia posse videntur. Virg. — " They are able, 
because they seem to be able." — Tne greater 
energy in all cases of force will be found on that 
side, which from any cause whatever can be 
taught to look confidently for success. 

Post amicitiam credendum est, ante amicitiam judi- 
candufn* Seneca. — " After forming a friend- 
ship, you should render implicit belief; before 
that period you may exercise your judgment."— 
In a state of perfect fViendship, there should be 
' nothing like hesitation or distrust on either side. 

Post helium auxilium. Lat.-—" Aid after the war.*' — 
A vain and superfluous succour, offered when the 
difficulty is past. 

Postea, Law Lat. — " Afterwards," — The name given 
Jo the writ by which the proceedings by nisi 
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prius are returned, after the verdict, into the 
court of common pleas. 

-Post equitem sedet atra Cur a, HoR. — "Dark 



Care sits behind the horseman." — This is said of 
the man of guilt, who validly endeavours to fly 
from his own reflections. 

Post factum nullum consilium. Lat. — " After the deed 
is done, there is no use in consultation." — When 
the affair is irretrievable, nothing is more absurd 
than the discussion of what might have been 
done. 

Post malam segetem serendum est. Seneca. — " After 
a bad crop, you should instantly begin to sow." — 
Instead of sinking under misfortune, we should 
immediately think of renewing our industry. 

Post nubila Phoebus. Lat. — " The sun shines forth 
after clouds.** — Motto of the Ir. B. Shuldham. 

Post prcelia^prcemia. Lat. — " Reward after battle." 

Motto of L. ROSSMORE. 

Post tenehras lux* Lat. — " After darkness comes 
light." — After so much concealment, we at length 
arrive at the truth. 

Post tot natifragia portum, Lat.— " After so many 
shipwrecks, we find a harbour." — After so many 
dangers, an asylum at length presents itself.— 
Motto of the E. of Sandwich, 

Postulata. Lat. — " Things required." — The admis- 
sions demanded from an adversary, before the 
main argument is entered upon. 

Potentiam cautis quam acribus consiliis tutius haberim 
Tacitus. — " Power is more safely to be retained 
by cautious than by sei^re counsels." — Mildness 
combined with vigilance, as a prop of power, is 
more to be relied upon than a system of irritating 
severity. 

Potentissimus est qui se habet in potestate. Seneca. — 
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'^ He is most powerful, who has himself in his 
power:" — who is able to command himself. 

Pout bien desirer. Fr. — " To desire good." — ^Motto 
of L« Dacbe. 

P<mr comhle de bonheur. Fn — ** As the height of hap- 
piness." — As an increase of satisfiustion. 

Pour connoUre le prix de Tar^nt, ilfaut Sire oUi^ 
d'en emprunter. Fr. — "In order to know the 
value 01 money, a man must be obliged to bor- 
row." — ^He will th^n learn its value from the price 
which is set upon the. obligation. 

Pour qui ne let croit pas^ U nest pas des prodiget* 
Voltaire. — " There are no miracles to the man 
who does not believe in them." — This is the lan- 
guage of the witty and subtle atheist, who, being 
baffled in all his attacks upon revealed religion, 
rested his last defence in a real or a£fectea in- 
credulity. 

Pour se faire valoir. Fr. — " To make himself of 
value." — He spoke largely pour se faire wdoiry — 
to intimate that he ought to be regarded as a 
man of consequence. 

Pour s*Stablir dans le monde, on fait tout ce que Von 
peut pour y parottre etabltM Rochefoucault^— 
" Wnen a man has to establish himself in the 
world, he makes every effort in his power to ex- 
hibit himself as being already established." 

Pour y paroenir* Fr. — ** To attain tl» object."— 
Motto of the D. of Rutland. 

Prcecedeniibus instat, Lat. — " He presses on after 
those who go before."— Motto of E. St. Ger- 
majns. 

Preecipuum munus annaUum reor, ne virtuies sileantur^ 
utque pravis dictis factisque ex posteritate Sf in- 
famici metus sit. Tacitus. — " The principal 
office of history I take to be this, to prevent vir- 
tuous actions from being passed over in silence, 
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and that some fear of an opprobrious verdict from 
posterity diould attach itself to foul expressions 
and vicious conduct/' — This maxim n^om the 

gen of this great historiao shews the use and 
enefit of history. The compiler may be allowed 
to add, this great use bdonga to ancient history, 
where causes and their consequences are at once 
in our view* Modern and contemporary history 
is full of accidents, which are merely things in 
the chain of events, the causes of whicn are rarely 
understood* 

Prceferre patriam Uheris regent decei, Seneca. — " A 
king should prefer his country to his children." — 
Hb duty to .nis subjects should take place of his 
&mily afections. 

Prcemunire. Law Lat. — " A writ by which offenders, 
in certain cases> are put out of the protection of 
the law. 

Priesertim tU nunc sunt moreSf adeo res reditu 
8i quisquis reddit^ fHagna hahenda est gratia. 

Terence. — 
'^ In the present state of manners, the matter is 
brought to this point, that, if any man pays a 
debt, the creditor must accept it as a favour." — 
In every state of life, which is called civilised, it 
appears that this same pa3rment of debts was al- 
ways considered as a most awkward, reluctant, 
and' ill-complexioned sort of business. 

Prcesto Sf persto. Lat.—" I perform and I perse- 
vere." — Motto of the Sc. E. of Haddington. 



Pravo vivere naso. 



Spectandum nigris ocuUsf nigroque eapiUo. 

HOR. — 

'< With an ugly pose, to be remarkable for fine 
black eyes and hair." — Beauty consists in the pro- 
portion, correspondence, and harmony of parts. — 
A fine eye, the poet hints, will only serve to make 
an ugly nose the more conspicuous. Thus the 
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value of one qualification is frequently impaired 
through the want of another. 

Pr6cepte commence y exemple acheve. Fr. Pro v. — ** Prfe- 
cept begins, but example completes." — Children 
will act, not so much from what they are taught, 
as from what they see. 

Preces armatie, Lat. — " Armed prayers." — Claims 
made with feigned submission, but which at the 
same time are to be sustained by force. 

Prend mot tel queje suis. Fr. — " Take me just as I 
am.'* — Motto of the Ir. M. of Ely. 

Prendre la lune avec hs dents. Fr.— " To seize* the 
moon with one's teeth." — To aim at impossi- 
bilities. 

Prendre martre pour renard. Fr. Prov. — " To take a 
marten for a fox." — To catch a Tartar — to take a 
wrong sow by the ear. 

Pret d'acconmlir. Fr. — " Ready to perform." — Motto 
of the E. of Shrewsbury. 

Pret pour mon pays. Fr. — " Ready for my country.*' 

Motto of L. MONSON. 

Prima Jade, Lat. — " On the first face." — On the 
first view of an affair; or, in parliamentary phra- 
seology, on the first blush of the business. 

PrimcB vice. Lat. — " The first passages" of the hu- 
man body — the intestinal canal. 

Primum mobile. — Lat. — " The first motion." — The 
main spring, or impulse, which puts all the other 
parts into activity. 

Primus inter pares. Lat. — " The first amongst his 
equals," as in a meeting of magistrates, where the 
senior is called upon of course to preside. 

Principibus placuisse viris non ultima laus est. 

HOR. — 

" To have pleased great men, is a circumstance 
* which claims not the last degree of praise." — 
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This peet wafi«l80 a couffti^* l|ie praise could 
not be great, if the court of Augustus 'bore a re- 
. semblance to aOQie of modern tiwes* 

Prindpiis obsta, Lat*— '** Meet thfe first l^eghmiDgs.*' 
.— ^' iKKik to the budding miscbieify before it .b|ui 
time to ripen into maturity. See the next articie. 

Prindpiis obita .* sero meidioina parutur 
Cum mala per longas convalwre moras* 

Ovi©.— 
^< Meet the disorder in its outset. The medicine 
may be too Iftte, when the disease -has gained 
ground ^i^ough d!<3Uiy."-«-This precept is univer- 
^ly just. It i% 9i ipresent more frequently ap- 
plied to the poUfti^^ tl¥a^ to the wimal oeco- 
nomy. 

Prius quhm indpias constdto, Sf ubi consUluens mature 
facto opm est* SAi«iitrs{r«-r-<< Adrise well ^before 
you begin; when you Jiave nuUurely ocii^flAdered^ 
then act witli promptitude." 

Privattis ittis censtu erut irexis^ commune magnum. 

HoR_ 
^< Theur private fortUi^ werie 8m$U ; the wealth 
of the public was great.*' — This description was 
applied Jto itbe innncy of the £oman jnepuUic, 
- and contrasted wilb tke later andmore corrupt 
times, when individuals possessed enormous 
wealdi, while tbe public treasury was impo- 
verished. 

Pro oris Sf focis. Lat.— " For our altars and our 
hearths, '-—For our religion and our fire-dd&s. 

Probam pauperiefn sine dote qut^ra* Hoiu— *^ 1 court 
virtuous povjerj^y without a dowry." — I throw 
myself into the^mbraces of poverty, imacttUlted 
by any ambitious wishes. 

. Probifas hudt^wr ^ alget. Juv.^ — <* Hoiiesty is 
•praised wd freezes.' —Acts of probHjr have too 
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frequently no other reward than a cold cmnmeB- 
dation. 

Probitas vertis honos.- Lat. — " Probity is true honour/ 
— Motto of the In V. Chetwynd, 

Pro bono publico* Lat. — " For the public good." 

Probum non pceniteU Lat. — " The honest man does | 
not repent." — Motto of L. Sandys. 

Pro Christo Sf patrid didce periculum, Lat. — <^ For 
Christ and my country, danger is sweet."-— Motto 
of the Sc. D. of Roxburgh. 

Procul a JovBy proctd a Jvlmine, Lat* — " Being. &r 

from Jupiter, you are also far from his thunder." 

— Those who feel not the sunshine of court-fii^ 

- vour, are exempted in return from the dangers 

of courtly intrigue. 

Procul, O ! procul esto profani^ 

Conclamat votes, totoque abststite luco* 

" Retire ! far hence retire, ye profane, and quit 
entirely the sacred grove." — This w&s the solemn 
preface to the Eleusinian mysteries. The first 
line is oflen quoted in an ironical sense. 

Pro Deo 4* ecclesid. Lat.—" For God and the church." 

Motto of L. DE LA ZOUCME. 

Pro Deo Sf Rege. Lat.—" For God and the King." 
— Motto of £. RossE. 

Prodesse cimbus* Lat. — " To be of advantage to my 
fellow-citizens." — To be employed on a ^ork, the 
aim of which is to be of service to the community 
to which one belongs. 

Prodesse quam conspicu Lat. — " To do good rather 
than DC too conspicuous." — Motto of L. Sqmbrs. 

Pro Sf con. — Lat.—" For and against." — The reasoB- 
ings pro Sf con — on both sides of the qiiestion. 

7 



\ 
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Pro hoc vice. Lat. — " For this turn," — A. shall pre* 
sent joro hac vice, when B. has an alternate right 
of presentation to a living. 

Prohibetur ne quis^/hciat in suo, quod- noeere fossit in 
alieno* Lat. L^^w Maxim. — '< It is forbidden that 
any man should do that in his own, which may 
injure another." — If a man does any thing on his 
ground which offends his neighbour, it is deemed 
a nuisance, and as such may be abated. Such an 
offence is the building which darkens the windows 
' of another, erecting a dye-house, forming a tan^ 
pit, &c. the smells of which are offensive, and some- 
times infectious. 

Proh superi ! quantum mortaiia pectora ceecie 

Noctis habent ! Ovid. — 

*'*' Heavens ! what, thick darkness pervades the 
minds of men !" — How clouded is the understand- 
ing of the many ! 

Projicit ampudlas Sf sesquipedalia verba, HoR. — 
^' He throws away his swollen phrases and his 
words a foot and a half long." — When reduced to. 
adversity, a man forgets the lofty tone and super- 
cilious language of prosperity. 

Pro libertate patrice, . Lat. — " For the liberty of my 
country. — Motto of the Ir. B. Massey. 

Pro magna charta. Lat.—** For the great charter.**— 
i Motto of L. Le Despexser. 

\ Pro patrice amore. Lat. — " For the love of my coun- 
r try." — Motto of V. Kilwarden. 

; Proprium humani ingenii est odisse quern laseris. Ta- 
citus. — ** It is in the nature of man to hate 
those whom he has injured." — It is the disposition 
^- of many never to be reconciled to those whom 

* they have offended, as supposing perhaps thatw 

^ the forgiveness of the opposite party cannot be 

sincere. 

n2 
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Tro rege Sf patrii. Lat. — " For my king and coun- 
try." — ^otto of the Sc. E, of Levj£n. 

Pro rege Sf jMpido, Lat.—" For the king and the peo- 
ple." — Motto of L. De Dunstanville. 

Pro regCf lege^ Sf grege* Lat. — ^* For the king, the 
laW| ana the people." — Motto of L* Ponsonby. 

Pro re nata* Lat.*<-*^ For a special husine88."-^An 
aaiembly called pro re iia^-^-for that particular 
aftur. 

Pro sdUae aninut. Lat.f-— ^ 7or the health or safety 
of llhe tEPOul.^' — Urns the ecclesiastical court has 
cognisance in certain cases pro salute aninue. 

ProsperuMUL Sfjelix sceh^ virtus vocaiur. Seneca.-^ 
" Wickedness, when successful and profinperous, 
is cftUed virtue." — This wiU be best eicplained bj 
the English fepigram : 

*^ Treason does never prosper; wjbat'a the reason? 
^* That when it prospers^ none dare call it trea^ 
sonr 

Protedio trahit subjectionem, Sf subjecHo protectioneru 
Lat. Law Maxiip. — " Protection mipKes alle- 
giance, and allegiance should ensure protection.'* 
As the subject owes to the sovereign obedience, 
80 the sovereign is bound to defend th^ lawB> the 
persons, and property of Jiis subjects. 

Pro tempore* Lat. — " For the time."-^A measure pro 
tempore^'^ temporary expedient. 

Pro virtute Jelix temeritas. Seneca. — " Instead of 
valour, there was a happy rashness." — The philo- 
sopher speaks of Alexander ; but, if modern 
generals were to be tri^d in the same maqner, we 
should find that the greater part of their ^' glorW, 
are fa be set down m the same nuumer, to a sue* 
cessful temerity. 

Proximm ardet Ucalegon. Vifto. — " Your neigh- 
iMur's house is cm fire."-«-The daoger is so 
near, that it becomes you to consider 
safety. 
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Proximus sum egomet inihu Lat. Law Maxim. — '< I 
am, always nearest to myseliT."— This maxim bears 
on certain cases, in which a man miiy, without in- 
justice^ take to himself a preference : as an ex- 
ecutor may first pay n legacy to hittiBelf^ er tiJce 
his own debt before ot»er delNis of an equal 

Prudens Juturi temporis exiktin 
CaSginosd node premit DeitSy 
RidetquCi si mortalis ultra 
Fas irepidat. ISon. — 

<^ God, in his wisdom, has involved* the fUture in 
clouded night: and he. smiles, if mortfds are im- 
projMa4y aa^fiious' flt> know what is to happen.*' — 
This is a-suUime liesKontotilMisewhonegfeet their 
presents dfiportdiudcs^ and>are contiouaUy eeofiaf* 
mg their thought* about the future* 

*' For God ha» wiseFy hid from hum^ sight 
•^ The dark decrees of fistut* faiee?, , 

** And sown their seeds in depth' knight i 
'* He tato^s at alf the giddy tom» of state, 

*' Whieh mortals search too soon, and fbar too 
late." - Btt-srolN. 

fvxni laT§«c». Gr. Psuches Tatreion^^^" Physic for the 
nun(£"' — ^Applied to books,t or reading. 

Publicum bormm prvoat^ est pr^^efendm/m. Lat» Law 
Maxim. — ^^ The- public good is to* be preferred 
to private advantage^" — Thus a woman entitled 
to a dowes, shall not be endowed of a castle of 
defence, because that is pro bono puMico* 

— ■ « P tidet hmc cpprabria nobis 

Et did potuisse^ 8f nan potuisse refislli^ 

^^It is shameful that such peproach<^s should be 
cast upon us, and that we are unable to meet 
them with a refutation.'*— Our situation is eppro* 
brious indeed, when we are left without aa answer 
to offer to our adversaries. 
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" To hear an open slander is a curse ; 
" But not to find an answer is a worse.'* 

Dryden. 

Pudore Sf liberalitate liheros 

Retinercy satius esse credo^ quam mettu 

Terence.— 
" It is better to keep children to their duty hj a 
sense of honour, and by kindness, than by tne fear 
of punishment." — Severity, in this case, often pro- 
duces an effect directly the reverse of that which 
was intended. 



•Better far 



To bind your children to you by the ties - 
Of gentleness and modesty, than fear. 

PiUchru/n est accusari ah accusandis. Lat. — ^^Itisag 
honourable circumstance to be accused by those, 
who are themselves deserving of accusation." 

Ptdchrum est benefacere reipublica : etiam bene dicere 
hand ahsurdum est^ Sallust. — 

" It is commendable to act well for the republic 
—even to speak well, should not be without its 
praise." 

Ptdchrum est digito monstrari Sf dicier hie est, 

Persius.— - 
*^ It is pleasant to be pointed at with the finder, 
and to have it said, * There goes the man.' '— 
Applied to those who are fond of obtruding them- 
selves upon the public notice. 

Punica Jides. Lat. — " Punic faith." — This phrase was 
used in an ironical sense by the Romans, to denote 
the treachery of the Carthaginians, a charge from 
which they were not themselves to be exempted. 
It is now used, generally to mark the absence 
of good faith, or the breach of a political en- 
gagement. 

Punitis ingeniis gliscit auctoritas. Tacitus. — " When 
men of talents are punished, their authority is 
Strengthened."— When the infliction of the law 
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falls upon the witty or ingenious authot of what is 
termed a libel, it generally serves to give weight 
' and notoriety to that which might have been over- 
looked in its impunity. 

Puras Detis, non plenasy adspicit mantes. PuB« Sy- 
Bus. — " God looks only to pure, and not tdlfull 
hands.'* — The supreme Judse looks to the inno- 
cence, and not to the wealth of the party. It is 
tometimes otherwise in the courts below. 

Q. 

Qua amissa, salva, Lat. — " What has been lost, is 
safe." — Motto of the Sc. E. of Kinxore. 

QucB caret or a cruore nostra f HoR.— 

"What coast is without our blood?"— 'The poet 
speaks exultingly of the valour and successes of 
the Romans. A paraphrase applied to the pre- 
sent day, and confining itself to the naval exploits 
of England, might run thus : 

" What coast encircled by the briny flood 

" Boasts not the glorious tribute of our blood ?" 

Qua fuerani viiia mores sunt. Seneca. — " What 
once were vices, are now the manners of the day." 
—Such is the general depravity, that what once 
was imputed as a crime, is now exhibited as a 
boasts 

Quafuit durum pati. 



Memimsse dulce est. Sen.— 

" That which it was harsh to suffer, it; is i)leasing 
to remember." — There is something soothing to a 
man, in the recollection of his past misfortunes. 

QucB Icedunt oculos Jestinas demere : si quid 

Est animumy defers curandi tempus in annum. 

HOR. — 

** If any thing affects your eye, you hasten to have 
it removed ; but, if your mind is disordered, you 
postpone the term of cure for a year."-r-Men are 
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infinilrly loa nlieitous about their met d, dum 
Aair plv^sicai state. Every precautioA i& tfd^en in 
mm 9i feveVy ike; but raoail' pains are taken 
" to minister to the mind's '"" ** 



'tBfoMfCt eonccsito fin^M^ww cotiPra dottatonnH tti^t* 
yretanda est* Eat. Law ]V£K!rim.<*— *^ Ever^ man's 
grant shall be taken most stron^y against hiMself." 
"^Whenever the words' of a deed are ambiguous 
or uncertain, they shall be construed against the 
grantor. If a man grants an annuity oiit of land, 
and has no land at tlie time of making the grant, 
it shall charge his person.. 



QjUarenda peounia primitmf 



Vii^us post nummos. Hqr»--<«> 

*^ Mon^ is to be sought in the first instance^ vir* 
tu0 afterwards." — Thus translated by Popi* 



Get money, money stfll, 



" And then let virtue foUbw, if she will.' 

diLcere verum. Lat. — " Seek out the truth." — Motto 
of V. Carleton. 

Quarit^ S^ inventis miser ahstinet^ ac timet uti. Hon. — 
** The miser is ever on the search, yet fears to usr 
what he has acquired;" 

QfUBsitam* meritis sume superbiam, Hon.— 

^' Assume the honours which are justly due to thy 
merits." — If a man be improperly, or maliciously 
attacked, there is nothing like arrofl;ance in his 
asserting the literary or other rank, which he 
has &irly earned, and still feels, hiinself qualified 
td susCam. 

Qiusstio . fit it h^u^ non dir persoms, Lat. Law^ 
MaximH*-^' The question must r^er to the laws, 
andruot to persons." — In a court of judicature re- 
gard must be had to the letter and meaning of the 
law, and not to the rank or situation of either of 
die contending parties^ . 
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JuB supra nos nihil ad nos. Lat» Prov. — " "Hie 
things which are above us, are nothing to us." — 
A maxim frequently used against astrologers^ and 
sometimes, but fidsely, applied^ to politicians. — 
Every man who can understand ihe first principles 
of government, has a right to examiiie the con- 
duct of his rulers. 

ualis ab incepio* 'Xat* — ^* The same as from the 
beginning. —Motto of the Ir. E. of Clan- 

BRASSklL. 

[tialis ab inoepto processeriif 8^ sibi consiei. Hor. 
— •" Let him proceed as he began, and be con- 
' sistent with himself." — This was written as an in- 
struction to the tragic poet. It is now used to re- 
conunend an adherence to consistency. 

uam diu se bene gesseriU Latr^^^ Asr long as he 
shall conduct himself prc^erly.'^— A j^hrase first 
used in the letters patent granted to the chief 
baron of the exchequer. This is the tenure by 
which all the judges now hold their places : they 
were formerly holden *^ durante bene placitOy^ 
during the king's pleasure. 

uam multa injusta ac prava Jiunt moribus! 

Terence.— 
'' How many unjust and improper things are au- 
thorised by custom 1" 

!«af» prope ad crimen sine crimine! Lat. — ** How 
nearly a man may approach to guilt, without being 
guilty !" — This was a favourite question with the 
Jesmts, who reasoned on the di£Perent shades 
and gradations of criminality, until, if it suited 
their convenience, they could do away the crime 
itself! 

Qtcam scepe forte temere 



Eveniuni, quce non audeas optare ? 

Terence.— 
" How often things occur by mere chance, which 
we dared not even to hope for I"— The chances of 
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life are such, very oflen, as to transcend eveiy 
prudent expectation. These, however, are rare 
-indeed. They may be regarded as similar to the 
success of the Qrecian painter, who, despairing of 
hitting off the foam at a horse's mouth, dashed his 
sponge against the picture, and thereby produced 
thq desired effect. 

Quam seipse amans sine rivalu Cicero, deHirtio. — 
'' How much in love with himself, and that with- 
out a rival." — Describing a man absorbed in self- 
love, and despised by the rest of the world. 

Quam temere in nosmet legem sancimus iniquam I Hor. 
— *' How rashly do we sanction an unjust law 
against ourselves !" — How blindly do the unthink- 
ing part of the world lend their aid and approbation 
to measures, of which, if better instructed, they 
would perceive that they must ultimately be the 
victims. 

Quand les vices nous quittent, nous nous Jlattons que 
cest nous qui les quittons, Fr. — " When the 
power of committing vice forsakes us, we flatter 
ourselves by assuming the praise of having for- 
saken the vices." 

Quando aliqiiid prohibeiury prohibetur Sf omne per quod 
devenitur ad illud, Lat. Law Maxim. — " When 
any thing is forbidden, whatever tends or leads to 
it, as the means of compassing it, is forbidden at 
the same time." 

Quand on ne trouve pas son repos en soi-meme, il est in* 
utile de le chercher ailleurs, Fr. — " When a man 
finds not repose in himself, it is in vain for him to 
seek it elsewhere." — He cannot escape by change 
of place from the anxiety which is lodged within 
his bosom. 

Quand on parle d'ouvrages d'esprity il ne s*dgit point 
d'honnetes gens, mais de gens de hon sens. Fr. — 
** In speaking of the .works of the mind, we do not 
speak of the character of. the man, but of his fund 
of wit or sense." 
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Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerusm HoR. — " Some- 
times even the good Homer nods." — Superior 
minds are not at sJl times exempt from lapses, or 
from frailty. 

Quando uUum inveniemus parent? HoR.^ — ** When 
shall we look upon his like again ?*' — Or with 
^^invenient" when will they find any person to 
equal him ? ^ . 

Quanto mayor e lajbrtunaj tanto e menor secura. Span. 
Prov. — " The more exalted is the fortune, the 
less it is secure." — This requires little comment. 
The oak is demolished wlien the willow has^ only 
bent itself before the storm. 

Quanto plura.recentium seu veterum revolvo, tanto ludU 
bria rerum mortalium cunctis in negotiis observan^ 
iur. Tacitus. — " The more I revolve in my 
mind the transactions of the ancients or the mo- 
derns, the more frivolity and absurdity I observe in 
all human affairs." — The matters which appear 
grave to the present spectator, will take a lighter 
aspect in the view of the future observer, when he 
is acquainted with all their minute circumstances^ 

Quanto quisque sibi plura negaverit, 

A Diis plura Jeret. Nil cupientium 
Nudus castra peto ; multa petentibus 
Desunt multa, HoR.— 

" The more a man denies himself, the more he 
shall receive from Heaven. Naked, I seek the 
camp of those who covet nothing : those who re- 
quire much, are ever much in want." — Or, as thus * 
quaintly translated by Fanshawe, 

" The more a man himself denies, 

** The more indulgent Heaven bestows ; 

** Let them who will, side with the Fs [fly^^] — 

** I'm with the party of the Noes.'* 

Quantum, Lat. — " How mUch." — The quantum, " the 
due proportion.". 

Quantum est in rebus inane I Persius.'-*" How much 
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of folly i» there in the affidr» of menr !*'— -Hcnr 
MfM^ess and frivolous are die pursuita of men in 
general ! 

^^ How much of emptiness we find in things !" 

Quantum meruit, Lat.— '^ As much aa he haa de- 
served." — This phrase occurr in an action on the 
case, forworic done without a- previous agreement. 
Hie law Mrill in this case give the plaintiff ^^ as 
mu<^ as he haa fkirly eam^" 

Qjuantum mutatiu ah tUo ! Virgil.— '^ How much 
changed from himi"— ^How much altered from 
that figure which we regarded with so much 
interest 4 

Xluantum quisoue sui nummorum condit in arcAy 

Tantum nahet S^Jidd. JtiVENAL.^- 

" Every man's credit and consequence are propor- 
tioned to the sums which he hcdda in- his chest." 
— The word credit is not here taken" in the mo- 
dern sense^ The meaning is simply^-^it is wealth 
alone which can command respect. 

f^tumiumreligio potuit suadere malorum / Lucretius. 
" To how many mischiefs does not religion per- 
suade !" — The poet is speaking of the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, enjoined by the priest on her father 
Agamemnon. — The line is sometimes- invidieusly 
used, and in a broader sense. 

Huar^^acit opiiim dormire ? Quia in eo est virtus dor- 
mttiva. Lat.— " Why does opium induce sleep ? 
Because it has in it a sleepy quality." — This ques- 
tion and answer are given by Molierb, in ridi- 
cule of that pompous ignorance which affects to 
solve every diflficulty, whilst it dwells only in lofty 
no-meanings ; or, as in this instance, only retorts 
the terms of the original question. 

Quare impedit? Lat.— <* Why does he disturb ?"— The 
name of a writ which lies for the patron of a 
living, against the person who has disturbed his 
right of advowsop. 
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Q^TCy si Jieri poteH, Sf^ verba omnia Sf vocp hi^us alum' 
- num urbis oleant ; ut ovatio Romana plane videatury 
non civitate donata. Quintilian. — " Where- 
fore, if it can be done, your words and voice should 
savour of a pupil of this city, that your speech 
may appear to be truly that of Romcy and not that 
of a foreigner on whom it has bestowed its free- 
dom." — This, when modernised, is a good lesson 
against all provincial and vul^^r dialects, which 
take from learning all its consideration, aYid pre- 
clude, in a great metropolis, even the idea, that the 
person so offending can have made any thing like 
elegant acquirements. 

Quare vkia ma nemo cori/keiurf 

Qtita etiam nunc in iUis est* Somnum 
Narrare vigilaniis est. , Sen.--^ 

** Why does no man confess his vices ? It is be- 
cause he is yet in them. It is for a 'soaking man 
to tejl his dreams" 



'Quas aut incuriajitdity 



Aut humana parum cavit natura, - HoR.-— 

" Faults originating from carelessness^ or of which 
human nature was not sufficiently aware."- — Errors 
in a literary work either springing from haste, or 
partaking of the infirmity^of our nature. 

Quas dederis solus semper habebis opes. Martial. — 
" The wealth which you give away will ever be 
your own.** — As the poet was ignorant of the 
Christian precept of ^' laying up treasures in Hea- 
ven," he seems to have placed too much reliance 
on human gratitude. 

Quemcunoue miserum videris, hominem scias. Sen. — 
" Wnen you see a man in distress, know him for 
a fellow-man." — Recollect that he' is formed of 
the same materials, with the same feelings as 
yourself, and then relieve him as you would 
wish to be relieved. 

Quern pcenitet peccdssep pene est innocens* Sen. — 
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** He who is sorry for having sinned/ is almost in- 
nocent/* — His penitence has nearly obliterated his 
fault. 

Quern res plus nimio delectavere secundce, 

Mutata quotient, HoR. — 

•* The man who is most fond of reveling in pros- 
perity, will most acutely feel the shock of adver- 
sity." He who is intoxicated by his height, will 
most severely- feel his fall. 

Quern semper acerbum, 
Semper honoratum (sic Dii voluistis) habeho. 

Virgil. — 
" That day which I shall always recollect with 
grief, but, as the gods have willed it, with revcr 
rence." — Referring to the day on which the 
speaker had lost a most valued friend. 

Quern te Deus esse jussit. Lat. — " What God com- 
manded you to be." — Motto of the Ir. B. Shef- 
field. 

Querelle (TAUemand* Fr. — " A German quarrel." — 
A drunken affray. 

Qui amicus est amat ; qui amat non utique amicus 
est, Itaque amicitia semper prodest ; amor etiam 
aliquanao nocet, Seneca. — " He who is a friend 
mut^t love : but he who loves is not therefore a 
friend. Thus friendship is always advantageous, 
whilst love is sometimes injurious." — This is an. 
useful lesson to the fair sex, who should learn to 
distinguish between that disinterested friendship, 
whi<ch seeks only their happiness, and that selfish 
love, which would destroy their peace for its own 
gratification. 

Quia te non capio, tu capies me. Lat. — " Because I 
do nqt take (or comprehend) thee, thou shalt 
take me." — This is the language imputed to 
Aristotle, who. is said to have thrown himself 
into a river, because he could not comprehend 
the fluctuation of the tides i 
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Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina, Mavi. 

Virgil.— 
" He who does not hate Bavius, may be pleased 
with thy verses, O Mcevius "-^These were two of 
the worst poets of antiquity. He who has so little 
taste^ as to relish one bad performance, cannot be 
disgusted with another equally contemptible. 

Qui capita iUe Jacit. Lat. Prov. — •" He who takes it 
to himself, makes the allusion." — He whom the 
cap fits, may wear it. 

Quicquid agunt homines nostri est farrago libeUi, Ju- 
venal. — *' AH the acts and employments of 
mankind shall be the subject of this publication.'' 
— A motto often prefixed to periodical works. 

" Whatever men say, or do, or think, or dream, 
" Our motley paper seizes for its theme." 

The themes of which the author treats are human 
life and manners. 

Quicquid erit — superanda omnis Jbrtuna Jerendo est, 

' Virgil. — 
" Whatever the event may be, we must subdue 
our fortune by bearing it."-^The only way to 
overcome disaster, is by fortitude and perse- 
verance. 

Quicquid excessit modum 

Pendet instabili loco* Seneca.— 

" Whatever has exceeded its due bounds, is ever 
in a state of instability." — This is a maxim equally 
true, whether applied to men or to governments. 
In politics, as in physics, the power is weakened 
from being overstrained. 

Quicquid pracipies, esto brevis, HoR. — '* Whatever 
precepts you give, be short." — All didactic rules 
should be given with brevity. 

Quicunque turpi Jraude semel innotuit, 
Etiamsi verum dicit, amittit Jidem. 

Phjedrus. — 
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*^ Whoever has been once known by an act of 
fraud or falsehood, can never gain credit, even 
when he speaks the truth." 
*' The wretch who oflen has deceiv'd, 
^' Tho' truth he speaks is ne'er believ'd^' 

Qui cupit optttiam cursu contingere mettifi^ 
Mtdta tuUt Jecitqtie^ pucTf mdamt <^ a&fV* 

Hoiu — 
'' He who desires to reach with speed the wi^hed- 
for end (the winning post of the race), must in his 
earlier days have suffered and laboured much, 
and borne the alfemate extremes of heat and 
cold;*' — No man ever reached to excellence in 
any one art or profession, without having passed 
through die slow and' painful process of study and 
preparation. 

Qui Curios simulant 8f Bacchanalia vivunU 

" Who affect to be Curiiy and live like Baccha- 
nals,'* — Applied to men ii^hose feianed austerity is 
nothing more than a mask for their debauchery. 

Quid daiur a Divisjelici optatius hor69 Catullus. 
— ^'* What is given by the Gods more desirable 
tiian a happy hour?" — TheJeUx Aortf of the Ro- 
mans implied ^' a lucky occasion/' or what our 
RowE calls '^ a glorious, gold^i opportunity." 

Quid dem ? quid non dem ? tenuis tu, quod juhet alter* 
HoR.— " What shall I give ? what shall I with- 
hold ? What you refuse, another imperiously or* 
daihs." — The poet alludes to what authors in 
all ages have complained of, the difference of taste, 
and the capriciousness of their readers. 

Quid dfi quoque viro, 8^ cm dicas^ s<Bpe caifeto. 

HoR. — 
" Take especi^ care what you say of any man, 
and to whom it is said."— Nothing in human life 
requires more caution than the manner of making 
our report of the character of others. 
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Quid dignum tantoferet hie promissor huUuf 

Hon.— 
" Wliat will this proraiser bring forward worthy 
of so large a boast ?" 

" In what will all this ostentation end ?'* . 

Quid dominijbcienty audent cum talia Juresf Viroil* 
— " What will their masters do, when low vUlains 
can thus presume ?" — What are we not to expect 
fVom the principal, when we are thus Insidted by 
l3i)»ir subidtems? 

Qui de eontemnend& ghriA libros scribuni^ nomen mum 
inscriburiU Lat. — '' Those who write books abouS 
despising glory, inscribe their own names."— They 
shew a wish fbr that &me which they affect tO' 
contemn* 

i 

Quid enim ratione iimenms^ 

Auit cufnrHus f Jutsnal.*— 

<^ For what do we dread or desire from a rational 
motive?" 

'^ How void of reason are our hopes and 
fears !" 

Quid est turpiu& qnam s&Mst vifoere imipiens f S£neca» 
^ What isr more^ scandalous than an- old man 
just begiimitig to live ?"-^It isi shameful ts>. see 
a man in^ advanced life loitering for tiie first 
time on the rudiments of knowledge,, or the 
practice of virtue. 

Qui dit docteuTy ne dit^pas tot^ours unhomme doctCy maU 
un homme qtd aevroit itre docte. St. Rbax. — 
** He who speaks of a doctor (or professor) does 
not always speak of a learned man, but only of a 
man who ought to be learned."— Pompous titles* 
only serve, m< some instances, qb a* cov'er ^r igno« 
ranee. 

■ ■■ ' Quid leges sine moribui 

Vance projiciunt ? Hon.— 
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"What can idle laws do without morals ?**-rIf 
the moral sentiments of a people are completely 
relaxed or forgotten, little can be expected from 
the penalties or restraints, imposed by the wisest 
legislature. 

Quid non ebrietas designat f Operta recludit, 

Spes jubet esse ratas^ in prcelia trudit inermen. 

HOR.— 

• " To what does ebriety not point ? It discloses 
every secret — it ratifies every hope, and pushes 
even t"he unarmed man to battle." — Drunkenness 
makes men, at the same time, confident and im- 
prudent. 

'Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 



Auri sacra fames'^ Virgil. — 

" Accursed thirst of gold! to what dost not thou 
compel the human breast ?" — To what atrocities 
cannot that mind reach, which h impelled by 
selfish avarice ! 



'Quid nos dura refugimus 



JEtas? Quid intactum nefasti 

Liqiiimus ? HoR.— 

*' What harshness has this age left untried, or what 

wickedness unaccomplished ?" — By this reflection, 

so often employed, it is meant to intimate, that the 

present age is worse than any of those which have 

preceded. 

Quid nunc. Lat. — " What now ?" — What news have 
you to relate ? — Applied in ridicule to a person 
who makes the acquisition pf news his principal 
pursuit. 



Quid prodesty Pontice, longo 

Sanguine censeri, pictosque ostendere vullus 
Majorum ? _ JuvENAX.. — 

" Of what advantage is it to you, Ponticus, to 
quote your remote ancestors, and to exhibit their 
portraits ?" 
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Where is th* advantage— where the real good. 
In tracing from the source our ancient blood; 
To have our ancestors, in paint or stone, 
Preserved as relics, or as monsters shewn ? 

Quid pro quo* Lat. — " What for what."— A qmd pro 
quOf a mutual consideration." - 

Quidquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. - Hor. — 
5* Whatever error their kings may commit, the 
Greeks are punished." 

———When doting monarchs urge 

Unsound resolves, their subjects feel the scourge. 

Quidquid in altumjbrtuna tulit, ruitura levat. 

Seneca. — 
*' Whatever fortune has raised to a height, she has 
raised only that it may fall." — When chance, not 
merit, lias contributed to a man's elevation, his 
fall may be considered as certain. 

Quidquid multis peccatur inultum est. Luc an. — " Tfa« 
guilt which is committed by many, must pass 
unpunished." — Where the offenders are nume- 
rous, it is sometimes prudent to overlook the 
crime. 

Quid quisque vitety nunquam homini satis 

Cautum est in hor as. Hor. — 

" Man never takes sufficient and hourly care 
against that which he ought to shun." — That which 
is called misfortune, contributes but litt]e to the 
sufferings of human life. They are in general to 
be set down to our own want of caution and fore- 
sight. 

** Whilst dangers hourly round us rise, 
"No caution guards us from surprise." 



Quid rides f mutato nomine, de te 



Fabula narratur. 

Hor. — 
" Why do you laugh ? Change but the name, and 
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the story is told of yourself." — We smile, as th^ 
satirist justly observes, at follies related under 
feigned names, when we should smart if they 
were linked with our own. 

Quid Romajaciam ? Mentiri nesciO' 

"What should I da at Rome? I cannot lie."— 
What should he do in a great capital, who cannot 
adopt its corrupt manners ? 

Quid siljuiunim cras,Juge qmarere.- HoR. — " Avoid 
all inquiry with respect to what may happen to- 
morrow." — Look not 80 anxiously into the future, 
as to preclude all present enjoyment.^ 

Qmd sit pulehrum^ quid turpey quid utU^ quid ncm 
HoH.— " What is becoming, what is base, what 
is udeiul, and what the eontraiy." — Tkese ar« 
(Ef(€rt«d' by the poet a» Che first alms oi every moral 
inquiry. 

Quid tarn ridiculum quam appetere mortem, cum vitam 
tibi inquietam Jeoeris metu mortis? Si^neca.-^ 
, *^' What can be so ridiculous as to seek for death, 
when* it is merely fhe fear of death- that renders 
your existence nuseFable ?" — A similar idea whicb 
occurs in Martial has been thus translated. 
** Himself he slew, when he the foe would fly. 
'' What madness this — for fear of death to die! 

Q/tdd t€ eaemptajuvat spinis deplurHms una f 

HoR. — 
^' What does it avail to you, if one thorn be re- 
moved out of many ?"-^JE}ow are you bettered by 
the removal of a siqgle grijevaace, if the general 
pressure is sufiered to continue ? 

Quid terras alio caiente^ok mutamu^f HoR.— *" Why 
do we change for soils warmed only by another 
sun ?" — i. e. for different climates ? Of what use 
is the change of residence when the mind bears 
with it its own disease ? 

Quidverum atque decensf Lat. — *^ What is just and 
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honouraMe?"-r-Motto of the Ir. V. Dungan- 

NON. 

Qfiid verum atque decern euro Sf rogo, Sf dmnis in hoc 
sum* HoR. — '^ My cares and my inquiries are 
directed In search of decency and truth, and in 
ttiis I &in wholly ei^rossed and occupied." — This 
is the just motto of a satirist, whose aim should 
be to correct whatever is improper, and to 'chas- 
tise whatever is indecorous. 

" What right, what true, what fit we justly call, 
<< Let Ais be all my care — for this is dl. * 

Pope's Imitations. 

Qufrf molentius aure tyrannif Juvenal. — " What 
can be more violent than the ear of a tyrant ?" — 
What is more dangerous than the confidence of a 
despot ? 

Qui est ptus esclave qu^un courtisan assiduy si ce n*esi 
un courtisan plus assidu? La Bruyere. — " Who 
can be a greater slave than the assiduous cour* 
tier, unless it be the courtier who is more as- 
siduous ?** 

Ctuieta non movere. Lat. — " Not to disturb things 
which are at rest." — When a state is tranquil, 
it should not be unsettled by causeless innovation, 

Quiete et pure atque ehganter act€e atatis placida 8^ 
lenis recordatto. Cicebo. — '* Placid ana soothing 
is the remembrance of a life passed with quiet, 
innocence, and elegance.** 

Quijacit per aliumyjacit per se. Lat, Law Maxim. — 
'< Wnat a man does by another, he does by or 
through himself.*'— Every man must be responsible 
for that which he empowers or commands another 
to do. If he orders another to commit a trespass, 
he is himself a trespasser. 

Qui Jit f MoioenaSf ut nemof qimm sibi sortem 
Seu r&Ho dederit, aeufers ol^mrit, iUd 
Cmtentus *rimt •• hHoei divet^ segt^entes f 

HoR.-— 
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*^ How comes it, Maecenas, that no person is con« 
tented with his course in life, whether selected 
by choice, or thrown in his way by chance, but 
that all praise those who follow a different pur- 
suit?" — The merchant envies, the lawyer, and is 
envied in his turn. Every man; with few excep- 
tions, seems to think that he would have thriven 
better in any other pursuit, than *that which he 
has adopted. 

Qui genus jadat suum^ alier^fi laudat. Seneca. — " He 
who boasts of his lineage, boasts of that which 
does not properly belong to him." 

Qm invidet minor est, Lat.— " He who envies, admits 
his inferiority." ^Motto of E. Cadogan. 

Qui male agity odit kicem, Lat. Prev. — *^ He who 
commits evil actions shuns the light." — The worst 
presumable motives will always be inferred, where 
the doer of an act seeks to shroud himself in dark- 
ness and mystery. 

Qui mSprise Cotin n'estime point son rot, 
Et n a, sehn Cotin ^ni Dieu, nijbiy ni Ivi. 

BoiLEAU. — 
'< He who despises Cotin, cannot respect his 
king ; and, according to Cotin, knows. not a God, 
a faith, or a law." — This is applied to the conduct 
of political disputants, who, when their passions 
are heated, do not scruple to apply to their op- 
ponents the appellations of atheists and traitors, 
jacobins and Jacobites, or whatever may be the 
opprobrious term of the day. 

Qui mori dididt^ servire dedidicit. SuprU omnem po* 
tentiam est, certe extra omnem* SenecA. — " He 
who has learned to die, has learned how to avoid 
being a slave. Such a man is most certainly be- 
yond the reach of all human power." — The phi- 
losopher who afterwards suffered himself to bleed 
to death, when commanded by a tjrrant to ter- 
minate his existence^ seeme, wiien writing this 
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energetic passage, to hare had some presentimejoit 
of his own fate, 

I 

Qui fCa point de sens d trente ans^ nen aura jamais. 
Fr. — " He who has not sense at thirty years of 
age, will never have any." 



Quin corpus onustum 



Hesternis vitiisy animum quoque pragravat uni, 
Atque afflgit humo divincB pariictdam aur<B, 

HoR,— 
" The body, loaded by the excess of yesterday, 
depresses the mind also, and fixes to tne ground 
this particle of divine breath." 
** The body too, with yesterday's excess 
^^ Burthen'd and tir'd, shall the pure soul depress ; 
" Weigh down this portion of celestial birth, 
" The breath of God, and fix it to the earth." 

Francis.— 

-Qmi nescit dissimulare nescit vivere, Lat. — " He who 
knows not how to dissemble, knows not how to 
live." — The man is little fitted for society, who 
has not the faculty, on particular occasions, of 
concealing his feelings, and dissembling for the 
moment his resentments. 

Qui nil molitur inepte. HoR. — " Who labours nothing 
fruitlessly, or absurdly." — Whose means are al- 
ways suited to his end. Spoken of a wise and 
provident statesman. 

Qui non est hodie eras minus aptus erit. Martial.—- 
" He who is not fit for business to-day will be less 
' fit to-morrow." 

^* The man will surely fail who dares delay, 
** And lose to-morrow, who has lost to-day.*' 

Qui non liber e veritatefnpronunciat, proditor est veriki" 
tis, Lat. 4? Inst. Epil.— " He who does not 
freely speak the truth, is a betrayer of the 
truth." 
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Qui nan prt^ctt, deficit. Lat — *' He who 4oeB not ad- 
vance fails." — This is a maxim for all ages ; the 
boy at school, who is not saining, is certainly Us- 
ing ground. It will equally apply to the political 
and the military world. 

Qui non vetat peccare cum possit, jubet, Senbca. — 
** He orders the commission of a crime, who does 
not forbid it, when it is in his power.** 

Qui non vultjleri desidtosus^ amet, Ovid. — " Let him 
who does not wish to be indolent, fall in love.^ — 
That busy passion will call all his faculties into 
exercise. 

Qui pense. Fr.— " Who thinks."— Motto of the Ir, 

E. of HowTH. 
Qui perd pSche. Fr. Prov. — " He who loses, sins" — 

The man who is unsuccessful,, is generally 

thought to be in the wrong. 

■■ Qui pr^^avat artes 

Infra se positas^ extinctus amabitur idem. 
, ^ Hob.— 

*' He whose moral or intellectual excellence causes 
envy in his life-time, shall be revered when he is 
dead.*' 

'* For those are hated that excel the rest, 
*f Although, when dead, they are bdov*d and 
West." 

Qui prete h Vami perd au double, Fr. Proir, — " He 
who lends his money to a friend, is sure to lose 
both." 

Quique sui memores alios Jectremerendom Virgil. — 
— *' Those who have ensured their remembrance 
by their deserts/* — Those ^h^ .^ve' embalmed 
their memory by benefits .c(»if«rved:UpojEi Ae hu« 
ra^n race. 

Quis custodiet ipsos custodes f Juvenal* — *' Who 
shall guard your own guards ?'* — What ch^ck have 
you upon the very spies which you have jaet on 
this occasion ? 



|ui5 desiderio sit pudor aut modus 

Tarn chart capitis f HoR.— -^ 

<< What blush or bounds shall be annexed to our 
grief, on losing an individual so intimately and 
justly esteemed ?''•— This b a common preface to 
an ele^ or a funeral sermon. — By the poet it was 
tDtiginSly given as a solemn tribute to the memo- 
ry of an endeared friend. If Quintilian liad the 
worth ascribed to him in the foUowing part of the 
quotation, ^oRACE must be excused from the 
guilt of posthumous adulation. 

" Such was his worth, his loss is such, 

" We cannot love too well, or grieve too much P 

^ is enim mrtutem amplectitur tpsam, 
Prcemia si tollas ? Juvenal.-^ 

*^ For who will embrace even virtue itself, if you 
take away its rewards ?"««-What man is wholly 
disinterested even in the best pursuit ? 

ui sentit cornmodnmy sentire debet et onus. Lat. Law 
Maxim.— << He should endure the burthen, wfa« 
derives the advantage." 

ui se sent galeux se grate. Ft. Prov. — ** He who 
feels himself sca&y, may scratch." — ^Let him 
who feels the allusion resent it. 

uis expedivit psittace suum xa'e' ^ Persius* — " Who 
taught that parrot his * how d*ye do ?' " — ^Who in- 
structed that pedant 16 quote so largely from other 
languages ? 

uisfaUere possit amantem ? Virgil. — ** Who can 
deceive a lover ?** — What can escape a lover's jea^ 
lousy and penetration ? 

uis Juror, O cives, qua ianta licentia Jerri? . ' 

** What fury, oh citizens, what dreadful outrages 
of the sword?"— An ai>peal <^ten and forcibly 
jnade in case of popular insurrectioD. 
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Qui sibi amicus est, scito hunc amicum omnibus e^Ut 
SsvscA. — ^' He who b hi$ own friend is a ArieoMl 
to |dl men." — He who is considerate h% bis own 
concern^y will kindly extend his considcnition to 
those of his fViends. 
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Tarn patiens urhis^ ut ieneat sef ^ Jjsvw^u— 
^* Woo ea^ be so patient in this wicked ciitT^— rwho 
so steeled as to contain himself?" 

** To vi#v so {ewd a town, and to refrakiff 

** What hoops of iroa could my spleen <poiitiun ?" 

DRTDEir. 

QuisfHm is^y Ub&rf &gmni qui siH impmosus. 

HoH.— 
*^ Who Aea is free ? The wise nuui who eeii 
cowwimkI himself." — No m^ is less fiae tfian the 
dava to hit psiasions* 

Quif Tiovus Mc nostris $ucces^ sedibus hotpesf 

Quern sese orejkrens ! Vibg.— 

^< What new guest is tbisi who has approachirf 
omr duelling ? aod bow proudly be bean» hioiielf i" 

Quisaue suos patimur manes. Vim6iL.«^^' Each BUin is 

liable to njs peculiar destiay." 
Qm taUajftindQ 

Temperet a lacrvmii f Viae. — 

<V Wno, in speaking such things, can abstain from 
tears ?^^-Wno can remaia unaffected by such a 
narrative ? 

Qui statuii alijuid, parte inauditd aUerip 
JEquum lu:et statuerit^ hand aequus est* 

8«flBCAw»i* 

^ He who decides in any case, withoot hearing 
the other side of the question, though he May de- 
termine justly, is not therefpre ju^t, ' 

Qtfif iiuhrit Gracchos de seditione querentes ? 

** Who can endura the GraccU coaiplainiog of 
sedition P^r-The Grapdu ware Bonan fribtmes, 
r em a rk able for being at the bead of every seditious 
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mprem&nU The purport of the question therefore 
18, — who can bear to hear men compUunmg of 
faults of which they are themselves particularly 
•guilty? 

Qui Urn. Law Lat. — ^' An action in the liftture of an 
informatiMi on a penal statute." 

Qui ierrtt, phu ipse timet. Claudian. — '' He who 
awes otnersy is more in fear himself." — The despot 
keeps others in dread of his tyranny, whilst be is 
himself a prey to his own alarms. 

Qui timidi rogaif docef negate* Sbneca. — << He who 
asks feanully> teaches a deniaL" — The clmmant 
who has the greatest share of confidence is the 
most likely to succeed. 

Qui uti scity eibona* Lat« — ^^That man should pos- 
sess wealth, who knows its proper use." — ^Motta 
of L. BsawicK. 

Quimvef Fr.— «Who goes fliere .»'■— Jle w on the 
gui t»ve^— on the alert. 

Qui vuU dedpiy decipiatur. Lat. Prov. — " If any man 
wishes to be deceived, let him be deceived." . 

Quoad hoc. Lat. — ^^As far as this." — He is rl^t 
quoad hoc, as to this stage of the business^ or 
point of the argument. 

Quoanimof Lat.— " With what mind?"— The fuo 
animo — the sphrit and intention under which any 
act was perfoLed. 

Quocunque trahuntjata^ sequamur. Virgil. — " Where- 
ever the Fates direct us, let us follow." — ^^Let us 
yield to the imperious necessity of circumstances^ 

Quod ab initio non valet, tractu temporis eonvale$cere 
nan potest. Lat. Law Maxim. — " That which had 
no force in the beginning, can gain no strength 
from the lapse of time.'' — A claim or title d)e^* 
tive in the first instance, cannot derive any addi* 
tional weight from prescription. 

Quod alias honwn Sfjustum est^ si per vim autjraudem 

o 2 
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petatur, malum Sf injuitwm est. Lat. Law Maxim. 
<< What otherwise is good and just, if it be aimed 
at by fraud or violencei becomes evil and unjust." 
—-Thus it is forbidden, even to those who have 
title of entry, to enter into lands or tenements, 
otherwise than in a peaceable manner. 

Quod avertat Deus I Lat.— « Which God forbid !"— 
An exclamation frequently used on viewing, or au- 
guring, an impending calamity. 

Quod certaminibus ortum ultra metam durat* Well. 
Pateac. — ^' That which arises from contest goes 
often beyond the mark." — From all political con- 
tentions certain consequences flow, beyond what 
the actors in the scene had in their immediate 
contemplation. 

(luodcunque ostendis mihi sk, incredidtis odu Hor. 

^-" Whatever you shew me in such a way, I 

. detest and disbelieve." — This is applied to poets 

who deal in nothing but monsters, spectres, and 

extravaganzas, 

^' I hate such wild, improbable romance." 

Quod decet honestum est, Sf quod honestum est decet. 
CiCBRo. — ** What is becoming is honourable, 
and what is honourable is becoming." 

Quod est inconveniens Sf contra rationem non est per* 
missum in le^e, Lat. Law Maxim. — " Whatever 
is inconvenient and contrary to reason, is not 
permitted in the law." — Thus, if a town has cus- 
toms which can be shewn to be unreasonable, 
they shall be no longer binding. 

Quod est violentum^ non est durabile* Lf^Prov.— 
** What is violent is not durable." — UlcKknost vio* 
lent passions are the soonest exhausted. 

Quod licet ingratum est, quod non lioet acriut writ* 

Lat.— 
'' That which is lawful is less pleasing. M^n are 
more strongly prompted to that tducb is imlaw* 
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fuV* — They look, for instance, with more desire 
to other men's wives than to their own* 

Quod male firs i assuesce ; fires bene. Seneca. — 
" Accustom yourself to that which you bear ill, 
and you will bear it well." — Patience and resig- 
nation will lighten every difficulty. 

Quod medicorum est 

Promittunt medici, tractant fobrilia fihri* 

HoR. — 
*^ Physicians promise that which belongs to phy- 
sicians, and workmen handle their own tools." — 
In these cases no man interferes with another's 
business. 

Qu^ non potesty vult posse^ qui nimium potest. Se- 
neca. — " He who is too powerful, is still aiming 
at that degree of power which is unattainable." — 
It is in the nature of despotism to be insatiable. 



Quod optanti Divum promiftere nemo 



Auderety voJvenda dies, en ! attidit vitro. Virgil. 
— " Lo ! What none of the gods could have pro- 
mised to your prayer, progressive time has spon- 
taneously supplied." — Spoken of some very un- 
expected good fortune.. 

Quod petiit spernity repetit quod nuper omisit. HoR. 
— " He despises that which lie had formerly 
claimed, and he recalls that of which he had at one 
time lost sight." — This is applied to a capricious 
man who changes his views and intents, not from 
any change of circumstance, but from the veering 
and fluctuation of his own opinions. 

V 

Quod petis hie est — est Ulubris. Hor. — " What you 
seek is here — it is at Ulubrce.** — You look for 
happiness in change of place, when in fact it is 
every where within your reach, were your search 
but properly directed. 

Quod petis id sane invisum est acidumque duobus. HoR. 
— *< What you ask is disagreeable and distasteful 
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to two others." — This is the langufige of an aa« 
thor IdlMuring utider something worse than a di- 
lemma, which has but two horns, as not knowing 
how to please a trio of readers ! 

Quod potui perfect. Lat. — " I have done what I could 
do." — Motto of V. Melville. 

Qjuodquisque vitet, nunquam homini satis 

Cfauium est in haras, HoR. — 

" Man is never sufficiently aware of the dangers 
which hourly await him." — The perils which en- 
viron humanity are so numerous, that we should 
never relax in our caution. 
** Say what precaution will suffice to shun 
Dangers which threaten us each moment — none!** 

Quod ratio nequitty $ape sanavit mora* Sskeca.— 
** That which reason could not avoid, has often 
been cured by delay." — The most consummate 
prudence must sometimes be content to forbear 
and Wait for events. 

Qitod satis est cui contingit, nihil amplius optet* 

HoR. — 
^' He who has enough should wish for nothing 
more." — The man who has a sufficiency, shoida 
learn to smile at the artificial wants of others. 

Quod si defidant vireSy audacia eerie 

Laus erit ; in magnis et voluisse s(it est* 

PROPfiRTIUS^ — 

** Even though strength should fail, still boldness 
shall have its praise: m great attempts it is enough 
to dare." — Hie resolution to attempt a great deed 
is laudable, even though the attempt should be 
unsuccessful. 

Quod sit esse 'oelit^ nihilque malit. Lat.—** Who 
wishes to be what he is, and sees nothing pre* 
ferable."— A brief and just definition of a state of 
contentment. 
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Q,iu4 toriJhrHffttmiHU aquo ammo. TcAtirct.— 
** Let uift bear tridi a flnn and equal mliid^ whi^ever 
cha&ce shall bring.''— As we camiot contrd the 
vickdtudes of fortune, let us provide a.relid: 
and an asylum, in our own fortitude and equani- 
taity. 

Quod 'oosjus cogitf id votuntate impetret, Terbncb* 
— ** What the law insists upon, let yonr adfer- 
aary obtain from your own free will." — When the' 
merits of the case are decidedly against a man, 
it is foUy to persist in a vexatious course of liti- 
gation. 

Quo^ta trakunt retrahufdque sequamur. ViRoitr.^-^ 
*^ Let us follow the Fates where-€V«r they may 
lead or divert our steps." — Let us submit ourselves 
implicitly to Providaace* 

Quo^/aia weani. Lai.^^ Whither Fate may call me." 
Motto ef L. THufttow. 

Q^o jure. Law Lat. — ** By what right.** — A writ that 
lies for him who has lands, wherein another chal* 
lenges common of pasture time out of ^mind^ 
whereby the party is compelled to shew *^ by what 
right" he entertams this claim* 

ftuo me cunque rapit fempeitMs, def^rer kospes* 

Hob.— 
*< To whatever quarter the storm may Uow, k 
bears me as a wiUing guest."— I endeavour to ac- 
commodate myself to every circumstance and 
condition of lire. 

Quo mihiforhmtUy si non eoncediiur uHf Hobacb«-«^ 
^' Or what use is fortune, if I am not permitted 
to use it ?" — Of what value is wealth, if its enjoy- 
ment be restricted? 

Quo minus* Law Lat. — ''The appellation gtvea to a 
writ issuing by fiction from the Court St Exche- 
quer, on behalf of a person supposed to be the 
king's farmer- or debtor, against another, where 
there is any cause of personal action*" 
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Quo more fyris 'oesd Calaber jubet hoq)es. HoR. — 
<< In tne same manner as a Calabrian would uudlBt 
on your eating pears." — This fruit is so abuncUmt 
in Cnlabria, that it is chiefly used to feed hogs. 
The application is therefore to those, who dici- 
ously force on you that which is of little value, 
and for which you have no liking. 

Quondam etiam victis redit in prcBcordia virtus* Vir- 
gil. — ** Valour sometimes returns even into the 
bosom of the conquered." — A valour of this de- 
scription is sometimes found to spring even from 
the bosom of despair. 

Quondam his vicimus armis. Lat. — " We were once 
victorious with these arms." — Motto of L. Dor- 
chester. 

Quoniam diu vixisse denegatur^ aliquid Jaciamus quo 

Jwssimus ostendere nos vixisse* Cicero. — ** As 
ength of life is denied to us, we should at least 
do something to shew that we have lived." 

Quoniam idjleri quod vis non potest , 

' Velis id quod possit. Terence. — 

^^ As that which you wish cannot be eflB&cted, 
you should wish for that which ipay be obtained." 
— You should endeavour to divert your inclina* 
tion from that which you cannot procure. 

Quo nihil majus meliusve terris, Hon, — " Than whom 
(or which) was never any thing greater or 
better on earth.*' — A convenient phrase of com- 
pliment 

Quo pax Sf gloria ducunt, Lat — ^' Where peace and 
glory lead." — Motto of tiie Dukes of York and 
Clarencr. 

Quo res cungue cadent, unum Sf commune ptriclum^ 
Una solus ambobus erit* Virgil.— 

** Whatever may be Uie issue of thtf afibir, we 
(or they) shall share one common danger, or re- 
joice in mutual 89fety.'' — Whatever may be the 
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result, our fates (or those of the parties) are 
united. 

iuoruM. - Lat. — ** Of whom," one of the quorum. — 
This description of a justice of peace is taken 
from the words of his Dedimus. '* Quorum unum" 
— ** one of whom/' I have appointed N. S. Esq. 
to be — It is also used in another sense : *'f Such a 
number to be a quorum,**- u e. to be of sufficiency 
to proceed in the business. 

^os Dens vuU perdere prius dementaU Lat. — ** Those 
whom God has a mind to destroy, he first de- 
prives of their senses." — This is a phrase most 
frequently applied to ministers, whose real or 
imputed faults are taken as ttie prelude to their 
approaching fall. 

,uo semel est imhuta recens servaUt odorem 

Testa diu. Hor. — 

** The cask will long retain- the flavour of that 
with which it was first filled." — The prejudices 
imbibed from early education, will probably last 
through life. 

^' The odours of the wine that first shall stain 
" The virgin vessel, it shall long retain P' 

Francis. 

uo sursum voh videre\ Lat. — " I am resolved to 
look upward." — Motto of L. Ad are. 

uot capitum vivumy totidem siudiorum 

Millia. Lat. — 

'* The number of difierent pursuits and passions 
is in proportion to the number of men who live." 
— Each man has his own prevailing passion, which 
difiers in some respect from that of his neighbour* 

10 teneam vtdtus mutantem Protea nqddf Horace. 
— <' In w^at knot shall I hold this Proteus f who 
so often changes his countenance ?" — How shall 
I confine to a specific point the man who so often 
shifts hk ground of argument ? 

o 3t 
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Quoi himimSf M sentenHa. TsujlNCSi — ** So numj 
men, no many different opmioiiB.^— An alluritt 
to the contintted diversity of taste aad opinioiu 

Quo toarrantof Law Lat. — << By what warrant?^— 
A writ lying against the person who hat oturped 
any franchue or liberty, against the kinf • 

R. 

Rara avis in territ^ nigroque smUlima cycno* O vid.— 
'* A rare bird on the earth, and very like a blade 
swan." — Something singular or wondeffiiL— As 
unique^ aprodigyt 

Rara ett adeo eancordiajhrma 
Atque pudicitia. Juvbkal.— 

*^ So rare is the union of beauty and of Yurtue*"r 
One cause of this may be, that the fiureat dbjectt 
are those first attempted and seduced* 

Kara fides pietasque viris qui castra sequuntur. 

LUCAH.— 

*^ Good faith, and a sense of religion and morality^ 
are rarely found amongst those who are the 
followers of camps." — A military life too often 
relaxes the principles of men, and renders their 
feelings more callous. Yet, by a singular contra- 
diction, it is from the midst of camps, that sn 
historian of the human heart could selrot the most 
splendid instances of nice honour and acute sensi- 
bility! 

RarS teffyforumjhlieitaief uK sentire qua veUsf Sp qua 
senttas dicere licet. Tacitus. — *^ Such being the 
happiness of the times, that you may thfaik as yoo 
would wish, and speak as yon would tliink. — 
This strong description, so seldom realized, -ii 
given by the historian of the reigns of Nerva and 
Trajan* 

Sari nanies in gurgiie vasio. Yirqiu — '' Swimmiog 
dispersedly in the vast deep."— This wia * ' "^ 
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It » now applied to a literarj performance where 
a few happj thoughts are nearly loit in an ocean 
of no meanings* 

'Rari qtdppe boni : numero fnx suni iatidemf quot 
Thebarum partaf vel dMHs osHa Nilu 

** Good men are rare indeed.. They are scarcely 
more in number than the (seven) gates f^Thebet, 
or the mouths of the rich Nile." 

.Baro atUecedentem dcelestum 

Dttermt fede poena dauda. , Hor. — 

** Ju8tiae» though moving with tardy |Mce> has 
seldom fsuled of overtaking the wicked in their 
ffight." — It is one of the strongest arguments for 
tiie belief of a superintending Providence, that few 
men, gjiilty of enormous crimes, whether the 
scourge fall sooner or later, have finally escaped 
their deserved punishment. 

Sarus concuUtus corpus excUatf Jreguens sohnU Cel- 
8us« — '' The bodUy powers are excked by infre- 
quent coition ; by too frequait repetition uey are 
relaxed." 

Mtanpos emmjbrme smsus communis in iUd 

Fortuni. . Juv. — 

« We do not commonly^ find m^ of siwerior sense 
amongst those of tiie nighest fortune. 

" For 'tis rare 

If mi^ty fortunes common sense can share.** 

Rarus sermo iUisy Sf magna UUdo tacendi. 

^ Juvenal.— 

'^ Their discourse was infireauent, mi. their seem- 
ing desire was to be silent. -^This is spoken of 
men who afiect silence as a characteristic of gravity 
and wisdmn* — It is thus translated by Dryoen : — 

** Since silence seens to carry wisdcai's power, 
** lb' afiected rogwety lskeciocks> spsdkonce an 
hour." 
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Ratio Sf comiUHm propria ducts artes, Tacitus.-^ 
*^ The proper qualities of a general are reason and 
deliberation." — ^Inconsiderate rashness may fire- 
quently do much in the first instance; but the 
leader who acts upon sober reflection wiU, in gene- 
rtdy be found to prevail in the end. 

Ratio justifica. Lat — " The reason which justifies." 

Ratio suasoria, Lat. — " The reason which persuades." 
—These two phrases are used to distinguish, when 
a speaker is impelled by a different motive firom 
that, by which he means to influence his auditory; 
when he secretly justifies his measures on one 
ground, and wishes to persuade his hearers on 
another. 

Rebus angustis animosus atque 
Fortis appare — sapienter idem 
Contrahes Dcnto nimium secundo 

Turgida vela, HoR.— 

** In difficulty and adversity you should assume 
your steadiness and fortitude — and it will be alw 
prudent, when the wind blows fiurourably, to reef 
your overfilled sails^" — The latter part of the sen- 
tence is metaphorical. You should not suffer 
yourselves to be too far elated, or carried away 
by your success. 

Rebus in angustis facile est contemnere vitam; 
Fortiter iUeJactt, qui miser esse potest. 

Martial.— 
*^ It is easy in adversity to despise death ; he has 
real fortitude who can dare to be wretched." 

" The coward dares to die ; the brave live on." 

Rebus secundis etiam egregios duces insolescere* Taci- 
tus. — " In the hour of prosperity even the best 
generals become haughty and insolent." — It is 
in the nature of success to intoxicate leaders of 
every description, and there is no season in which 
. they are more apt to leave open their weak points 
to a "Vigilant adversary* 
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Recti Sf suainier. Lat. — " Justly and mfldly.*' — Motta 

of L. SCARSDALE. 

Rectus ifi curi^, Lat, — " Upright in the court." — A 
man coming into a court of justice^ as the phrase 
is, ** with clean hands." 

Rectcler pour mieux sauter. Fr. Prov. — " To go back- 
ward in order to leap the better." — The metaphor 
is borrowed from the practice in what is called a 
mnning leap. To retreat with prudence for the 
purpose of coming forward with greater energy. 

Reddere persona scit convenientia cuique. Horace:. 
— " He knows how to assign what is proper and 
becoming to each person."-7:As a dramatic poet, 
he gives .to every personage an apposite and 
characteristic expression. 

Redire cum perit nescit pudor, Seneca. -^ " When 
modesty is once extinguished, it knows not a 
return. * — The ingenuous sense, of shame, when 
once lost, can never be restored.. 

Reductio ad absurdum, Lat. — A phrase in logic, when 
your adversary is, or is supposed to be, reduced 
to submission by shewing him the absurdity of his 
conclusions. 

Jte infecta. C-a:sAR. — *' The affair not having been 
done." — He returned re infecid — without accom-* 
plishing his purpose. 

Re ipsa reperi 
Facilitate nihil esse homini melius negue clemenii^, 

Terence. — 
"I have found by experience, that nothing h 
more useful to man than a spirit of mildness and 
accommodation." — In the various contacts of hu- 
man life, the man of bland and gentle manners 
will, in general; win his way before the person who 
aims to gain his object by a coarse and undistin- 
guishing austerity. 

Reipublicce Jbrma, laudari faciUus qudm etenircy et si 



tvenU hamd dkOuma esse potest. TacI^us.-^ 
" It is mudi more easy to praise than t4> establish 
a republican goYernment ; and, when it is este- 
blishedy it cannot be of long duration.^'-— This as- 
sertion of the historian, though oft^i employed, it 
is out of our province to discuss* 

Rdigentem esse opartetf relmosum ne^. Aulds Gel* 
Lius. — '^ A man should be religious^ but not su- 

Eerstitious." — This is a maxim of ancient days; 
ut it strongly applies to modem timet* 

Rem facias ; rem 
RectCf si possU ; si non^ quocungue modo rem. 

HoR*— 
^* A fortune — make a fortune, by honest means 
i^yon can ; if not, by any means make a fortune." 
— This language is put by the poet into, the 
mouth of a corrupt man. It has been thus weH 
translated: 

^' Get wealth and power, if possible, with grace ; 
**If not, by any means get wealth and place." 

Pops. 

Renasceniut. Lat.— " They will rise again.**^-Motto 

of V. AVONMORE. 

Renaoato nomine. Lat. — " By a revived name."— 
Motto of the Ir. B. Westcote. 

Repenie dives nemojhctus est bonus. Pub. Strus. — 
" No good man ever became rich suddenly." — 
Immense and rapid fortunes, generally speaking, 
are acquired -by fraud or violence. 

Repetens exempla suorum. Virq. — ^^ Bepeatiag the 
example of his ancestors." — Motto or L. Gren- 

VILLE. 

Reguiescat in pdee. Lat. — ** May he rest in peace.'^ 
— This inscription is often found on tomb»stones. 
It is sometimes used ironically, as to a minister 
departed from office. 

Res angusta d(nm. JvvtNAL^**-^' Narrowed circum- 
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Stances at home." — He was restrabed by tlie 
res angtuta domi — by the severe pressure of 
poverty. 

Res e$t sacra miser. Ovid. — *^ The person of afflic- 
tion is sacred.".~There is 9 hallowed respect due 
to the wretched, whidi should protect them from 
farther insult or depression. 

Res est soticiti plena timoris amor* Ovid. — ** Love is 
the perpetual source of fears and anxieties." 

Respke Jinem. Lat. — " Look to the end." — Before 
you enter on an afiair, let the consequences be 
well considered. 

Respicere exemplar vita marumque jubebo 

Doctum imikUoremf Sf veras hinc ducere voces. 

HoR.— 
" I would advise him who wishes to imitate well, 
to look closely into lUe and manners, and diereby 
to learn to express them with truth."-^Character8, 
to be striking, should be drawn from nature, not 
from fancy. This should be particularly obs^nrved 
upon the stage. 

** Study the manner and the lives of men, 
** And thence by imitation form the scene." 

Respondeat superior. Lat. Law Maxim.^— '^ Let the 
principal answer/' — In civil cases the master is 
alwap to be considered as respcmsible for the acts 
of his servant. 

Res publica, Lat. — " The common weaL" — The ge- 
neral interest. 

Res unius atatis. Lat. — ** A thinf^ of only oae age.'' 
— This is a phrase used by civfliani^ to 4enote a 
legal provision, which by no possibility can pass 
beyond the first generation. 

Retinens vestipajama. Lat^— '^ Retracing the achieve- 
ments of an honourable ancestry." — Motto of L. 

itiBBLESDALS. 
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Retraxit. Law Lat.— " He has recalled or revoked.'' 
— A term in lavr, when the plaintiff or demandant 
says that he will proceed no farther. 

Revenons ^ nos moutons, Fr. Phj-ase. — *' Let us return 
to our sheep." — A French advocate, pleading 
the cause of a dient who had lost some sheep, 
talked of every thing bfOik the matter in question, 
when his unfortunate client recalled him by the 
above exclamatioti. It is used in conversation 
to check any impertinent wandering from the 
argument. 

Revocate anirnos. Lat«—** Rouse your courage.**—- 
Motto of the £. of Kinnoul. 

• 

Rex datur propter regnumy non regnum propter re* 

fern. Potentia non est nisi ad bonum, Lat. 
/aw Maxim. — " A king is given to serve the 
kingdom, not the kingdom to serve the king. — 
Power is only conferred. for the purpose of gene^ 
ral advantage.** 

Rex est qui metuit nihil ; 

Rex est qui cupit nihil, Senbca. — 

** He is a king who fears nothing ; he is a king 
who covets nothing."^ — Such a man has erected in 
his own mind an independent sovereignty. 

Ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat ? HoR. — 

" What forbids a man, when laughing, to speak 
the truth ?'*_Why may not wholesome truths be 
conveyed in the form of pleasantry ? 

Ride si sapis. Lat. — "Laugh if you are wise." — En- 
joy the ridicule which you will find is directed 
solely agahist error, ignorance, or folly. 

Ridetur churdd qui semper oberrat eMem, HoR. — 
" That person makes himself ridiculous who is 
ever harping on one Btring." — Nothing is more 
disgusting than sameness in conversation ot 
writing. 
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'Ridiculum acri 



Fortius ac melitis magnas plerumque secai rei* 

HOR. 

" Ridicule is frequently employed with more 
power and success, even in great af^rsy. than 
severity." — Pla3rful satire may sometimes refon% 
where serious indign^on would be of no avail. 

TXien de plus estimable que la civilite ; mais rien de 
plus ridicule 8^ de plus h charge^ que la cSrSmoniem 
Fr. — *^ Nothing is of more value than complais- 
ance; nothing more ridiculous or troublesome 
than mere ceremony." 

Rien rCempeche tant d^itre naturel^ que Vewoie de Je 
paroitre, Rochefoucault. — " Nothing prevents 
a person from being natural and easy so much as 
the desire of appearing such." — The study of it-- 
self produces the opposite effect— constraint. 

Rien ne pent arreter sa vigilante audace* 

VEte na point dejeux^ I'hiver na point de glacem 

BOILEAU.— > 

'^ Nothing can arrest his daring vigilance. For 
him the summer has no heat, and the winter has 
no ice."— ITiis was the eulogy of the poet on 
Louis XIV. - It has been lately quoted with re- 
spect to the new Ruler of France ; and it is not 
here necessary to question its application. 

Rien ne s'aniantit ; non, rien, Sf la matiere, 

Comme un Jkuve etemelf roule toujours entih'e* 

Rougher. — 
" Nothing whatever is annihilated. Matter, like 
an eternal river, still rolls on without diminution* * 
— This is a just philosophical maxim, from the pen 
of an indifferent poet. It is only necessary to 
look around us, to be convinced that, though 
every thing perishes, nothing is lost. 

Rien nest beau que le vrai ; le vrai seul est aimable* 
BoiLEAu. — " Nothing is beautiful but truth; and 
truth alone is lovely." 
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Rien n'est si dangereux qu*un indiscret amii 
Mieux vaudroit un sage ennemu 

La-fovtaike.— 
" Nothing is more dangerous than an imprudent 
friend ; it is better to nave to deal with a prudent 
enemy." — You can more easily guard yoursdf 
against the attacks of the latter, than against the 
indiscretions of the former. 

BifMsce piu ghrioso* Ital. — ^* I shall rise more glori- 
ously." — Motto of the £• of Rosslyn. 

Rira bien, qui rira le dernier. Fr. Prov.— •" He laughs 
successfully who laughs the last." — Nothing is 
more ridiculous that i^en the anticipation or tri- 
umph is mocked by a defeat. 

Risu inepto res ineptiornuUa est. Lat.-^^' Tlian sflly 
laughter nothing is more silly." — There is scarce- 
ly any thing more absurd, uian laughter UDaea- 
sonably or causelessly indulged. 

itisum teneatisy amid? HoR. — " Can ye, my friends, 
abstain from lau^ter ?" — Is not the thing bo ridi- 
culous, that even partiality must smile ? 

RixMiar de ktn^ caprinM. Lat. — ** Qne Who will quar- 
rel about goat s wod.''— A person so captious that 
he will dispute on every thing, however abittrd or 
trifling. 

RSle d'S^uipage. Fr.~<^ A list of the crew."~Afl 
official list of the persons on board, which neu- 
tral vessels are compelled to produce in time of 
war. 

Rudis indigestaque moles. Ovin^'^-'^ A rude and 
unarrabged mass." — A chaos of undigested mat- 
ter. 

Ruse conire ruse, Fr. Phrase. — *^ Trick against trick." 
-—Diamond cut diamond. 

Ruse de guerre, ftr. Phrase.—^' A trick of war." — A 
stratagem. 
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Rus in urbe, Lat — " The country in town.** — De- 
scribing a situation which partakes of die advan- 
tages of both* 

■ ■ RusHcus exoectat dum defluat amnis ; at iUe 
Labitur 8f labetur in omne volvlUis ovum. 

HoR. — 
^'^ The peasant sits waiting on the biank, until the 
river shall have nassed away ; but fttill the stream 
flows on, and will continue to flow for ever."— * 
This is used to mark the disappointed ignorance 
of those who seem Jo be of opinion that the same 
causes will not continue to produce the same ef- 
fects. 

S. 

Sa bauk est demeurfe, Fr. Phr. — " His bowl has 
stopped short of the jad:." — He has failed of his 
object. 

Sape intereunt aliis meditantes necem. Lat. — " Those 
who plot the destruction of others very often fall 
themselves the victiims."— The mischiefs which 
men devise against others, very often recoil, and 
crush thenaselves. 

S^pe stylum vertasy iterHtn qua digna Itgi sint 
Scripturus : negue te ut miretur turbaiaboreSf 
Contenttis paucts lectoribus. Hoiu— 

'< You must often turn your style, if you mean 
to write any thing worthy of being read a second 
time : nor should you labour to be admired by 
the multitude, but be content with few readers.'^ 
— The first part of this quotation alludes to the 
stylus, or instrument of steel, with the shairp end 
of which the Romans wrote on a tablet of wax, 
and with the flat end erased what they deemed 
imperfect. The meaning therefore is, that the 
writer who wishes idt permanent fame must sub* 
mit to the labour of repeated correction. 
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Simtis ventis agitatur ingens 

PinuSy Sf celsa graviore casu 

Decidunt turresyjeriuntque summos 

Fulgura monies. Hos.— 

<* The lofty pine is oflenest agitated by the winds 
— high towers rush to the earth witn a heavier 
fall-^ and the lightning most frequently strikes the 
highest mountains." — The proud and the exalted 
are more liable to the strokes of adversity than 
the lowly and the humble. 

Savis inter se convenit ursis* Juvenal.—** Even 
bears with bears agree." — Even beasts of the most 
savage nature do not prey upon their own kind. 
Man is the only animal tnat is perpetually at war 
with his fellow-men. 

Scemt amor Jerri, Sf scelerata insania belli • Virgil. 
*' The passions are in arms, and nothing is heard 
of but the mad wickedness of war." — This is a 
good description of that species of phrensy, which 
is too frequently the sole cause of national hos- 
tilities. 

Scevitque animis ignobile vulgusy 
Jamquejaces et saxa volant : Juror arma ministrat. 

Virgil.— 
** The riide rabble are enrs^ed: now the fire- 
brands and stones are seen to ny about : their fury 
supplies them with arms." — A striking description 
of a popular tumult. 

Saltabat melius quam necesse est proha. Sallust. — 
^* She danced much better than became a hiodest 
woman." — Amongst the Romans, to excel in this 
art was expected only from the public women. 

•Saltat MiloniuSf ui semel icto 
Accessitjervor capitis numerusque lucemis. 

HoR.— 

*' Milonius dances as soon as the virine gets into 

his heated head, and the lights are doubled to his 

view." — Used to describe a drunken froUci. where 

r 
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the actor is in other respects of a distinguished 
character. 

Salus per Christum Redemptorem. Lat.^— ^' Salva- 
tion through Christ the Redeemer." — Motto of 
the Sc. £• of Moray* 

Saltis papuli sujorema est lex, Lat. — '' To consult the 
welfare or the people is the first great law.*'— - 
The main end of every government should be the 
well-being of the people, the establishment of 
order and security, and the diffusion of social 
happiness. 

Salvo jure* Lat. — " Saving the right." — A clause of 
exception. — Such a thmg shall be granted, saho 
jure Regisy " saving the King's right," if it does 
not encroach upon his rights or prerogative. 

Salvo pudore* Lat. — " Without offence to modesty.** 
I shall describe the matter " salvo pudore,** with- 
out offending the decent eye or ear. 

Sanctio justa, jubens honestOf S^ prohibens contraria* 
Lat. — ^' A just ordinance, commanding what is 
honest, and forbidding the contrary." — This is 
the proper definition, given by Bracton, of our 
municipal law. 

Sangfroid. Fr. — " Cold blood." — Indifference, apathy* 

Sans changer. Fr. — " Without changing." — Motto of 
the E. of Derby. 

Sans Dieu rien. Fr. — " Nothing without God.*'— 
Motto of L. Petre. 

Sans lesfemmesy les deux extremitis de la vie seroient 
sans secoursy S^ le milieu sans plaisir. Fr.— 
*♦ Without woman the two extremities of life 
would be without help, and the middle of it 
without pleasure."^— Were it not for that enchant- 
ing sex, our infancy would be without succour, 
our age without relief} and our manhood without 
enjoyment. 
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SoM tasche* Fr.— " Without stain/'— Motto of V. 
GoRMANSTON, L. Tara, and L. Napisr. 

Sapere aude. Hob. — " Dare to be wise." — Pursue 
the path of wisdom without regarding the obstacles 
which may be thrown in jour course. — Motto of 
the £• of Macclesyield. 

Sapieiu daminabUur asiris, Lat,^ — ^* The wise man 
will govern the stars." — His prudence and fore- 
sisjht will enable him to counteract that which, 
with vulgar minds, is suffered to pass for fate or 
destiny. 

Sapientem pascere barham* Hor. — '^ To nurse a wise 
beard/' — To assume the outward indications of 
wisdom* 

Sapientes principes sapientum congressu. Lat. from 
Plato. — ** Princes become wise from tke intes- 
course of wise men.'' — The good sense of a mo- 
narch may be judged of by that oi those whom 
he takes for his advisers. 

Sapientia prima estf sttdtitiS caruisse. Hor. — *^ The 
first step to wisdom is to be exempt from folly." 
—-No man can be called wise who makes occa- 
sional lapses in point of prudence. 

Satis eloquentiip, sapientia parum. Sallust. — *' A 
sufficient share of eloquence, with little wisdom." 
— A fluent elocution is not always a proof of in- 
trinsic good sense. 

Satisy supergue. Lat. — *' Enough and more than 
enough. * — Applied to an author who overloads 
his subject, and leaves his reader without ground 
for reflection or inference. 

Saui>e qui veut. Fr. — " Save himself who can." — 
The pnrase of flight, when a French anpy is 
routed. 

Scandalum Magnalum. Law Lat.— *< An offence 
against Peers."— By a statute of Richard Xh pu- 
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nishment is to be iDflicted for any scandal or 
wrong offered to, or uttered against^ a noble per- 
sonage. 

Scel^e velandum est sceltis. Seneca.-*'^' One wicked- 
nesjs is to be concealed by another." — The guilt 
of one crime is too frequently disguised by the 
perpetration of a second. 

SceJm intra $e tadiwm qui cogUat uUumf 
Facti crimen habet. ^ Juvbnal. — 

*' He who meditates the commission of a crime 
has all the guilt of the deed." — In certain cases, 
the intention is as guilty as the act itself. 

Scilicet^ utjuhum spectatur in ignibus auruMf 

Tempore sic duro est impidendajidu, Oyid^ — 

*^ As the yellow geld is tried in the fire, so the 
faith of friendship can only be known in the sea- 
son of adyersity.'^ 

Scimus, 8f hanc veniam petimusque damusque vicissim. 

HoR. — 
** This we know ; and this allowance we give and 
admit in turn." — This phrase is often used in con* 
troversial writing, on acceding to the apology of 
^ adversary. 

** I own the indulgence — such I give and take." 

Francis. 

Sdnditur incertum studia in contrariajoul^us, Vihoil. 
— '^ The uncertain multitude is divided by oppo- 
site opinions.**— The populace, incapable of judg- 
ing for themselves, and generally taKins their opi- 
nions from others, are deldom to be found in a 
state of wonimity. 

Sdoy coactus tud voluntate es. TER«ffCE. — " I know, 
thou art compelled by thy ow^ will." — You plead 
necessity when in fact you are biassed pmy by 
your own inclination. 

Scire facias. Law tat. — " Cause it to be known."— n 
The name given to a Jttdi(»al writ^ ordering the 
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defendant to shew cause why the execution 
should not be made out of a judgment whidi has 
passed. 

Scire tuum nihil esty nisi te scire hoc sciat alter* p£R« 
sius. — ** Your own knowledge is as nothing, un- 
less others k^ow you to possess that knowledge/' 
— The chief value of acquh'ed knowledge, with 
many, is to impress others with a sense of their 
acquirements. 

&f re volunt omnesy mercedem solvere nemo* 

Juvenal.— 
^* Every man wishes to be informed ; but few are 
willing to pay the price ;" — to undergo the stud^ 
and expense. — It is sometimes applied to the 
merces or pay of school-masters. 

Scribendi fecte sapere est Sf prindpium Sfjbns* 

HoR.— 
*^ To think justly is the first principle and source of 
all gpod writing." — Those writings are of little 
value, which do not leave the reader either wiser 
or better than they found him. 

** Of writing well, these are the chiefest springs, 
" To know the nature, and the use of thmgs." 

iScribimiis indocti doctique poemata passim. HoR. 
'^ We, both learned ^nd unlearned, are in the 
habit of writing poetry." — Other pursuits are sup- 
posed to require some previous study, but most 
men suppose themselves, as it were instinctively, 
qualified to become poets, as well as politicians. 

Secret Sf hardi. Fr.— « Secret and bold.*'— Motto of 

L. DYNEVORk 

Secrete amicos admone, lauda palam. Pub. Syrus.— 
" Admonish your friends secretly, but praise 
them openly." 

Secundis dubiisque rectus. Lat. — " Firm in every for* 
tune."-^Mottd of V. Dvncak. 



Secundum ^formam staiutu Law Lat. — '' According 
to the form of the statute." 

Sedjugit^ interea Jugitf irreparabile iempus. 

Virgil,— 
'' But in the mean while time flies ; — time, whose 
loss is never to be retrieved."*-Used as an admo- 
nition against procrastination or 4elay. 

Sed notat hunc omnis domusy Sf vicinia toia, 
Inirorsum turpem, speciosum pelh decor^» 

HOR. — 

<' This man is regarded by his family aod neigh* 
bourhoody as a fellow of internal baseness, abd 
exhibiting only a showy outside." — Used to de- 
scribe a specious, but at the same time a notori- 
ous and confirmed hypocrite*-^The passage is 
thus translated by Francis. 

'' Yet his own house, his neighbours, through his 
art, 

*' Behold an inward baseness in his heart." 

Sed nunc amoio qiueramm seria ludo* Hor. — 
^' But now, laying sportiveness aside, let us look 
to more serious matter." — Putting wit and rail- 
lery out of the question, let us come to facts and 
arguments. 

Sed nunc non erat his locus. Hor. — " But there was 
at this time no place for these matters." — The 
observations were sufficiently just in themselves, 
but they were extraneous, and inapplicable to 
the subject. 

Sed post est occasio calva. Lat. — " But opportunity is 
bald behind." — This alludes to the figure of Time, 
as represented by painters, with ajbrelock only, 
to intimate that, when once past, he cannot by 
any means be caught or rpcaUed. — An oppo^- 
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Mity once Mtocfd is ifidlit frii^uftlfdy Im, kr 
ever. • 

Sed sine labe decus. Lat. — ^' Honour without a stafau" 
— Motto of L» Eldon. 

Sedte 



Nos Ja'cirdtis, FdHuhOy Deli^kf cdeloqiui locmkus. 
'' We, Foftuiie ! ihiiike fhee a ^ddd^ss, and }>lace 
thee in the heavens.*' — Or, as Dryden has it^ 
" Fortuhe a goddiess is to fools alone : 

" T^he ^he are alVdys mai^ters of their own." 

• 

Sbgn^ ac'^siddn^ S^ Cifco S^th'etittis c&Hruptum mi' 
litem. Tacitus. — " A dothful and listless nuli- 
t^, debauched by the Circus dhd the theatres." 
*— A soldiery eneiVated by the dissipittion of a 
lon^ peace, and estranged frtitti the arts and ex- 
ercises of war. 

Segniits irritant animos demissa per aur&m^ 
Quant qtUB sunt ocutis sicbjecta Jidelibus, 

Hob.— 
" The facts, which are merely told, produce a 
cold impression, cbmpared with that of those 
it^hich are prelseiited to the eye."— This is alesson 
to the ti^igic poet, "^ho should rather pla^e his 
reliance on vivid action than on cOld narratibn. 
. " That which was form'd to captivate the eye, 
The ear must coldly taste. DespfipUoh's weak, 
And the Muse faulters in the vain aitempt." 
In cbtnmbn life we are indiiSerent heisirers of acts, 
which, had we been eye-witnesses, would have 
excited our lively indignation. — ijie French 
tragedian^ are much less observant of this maxim 
than the English or the Germans, who endeavour 
to give liiferest to their pieces by striklhg re- 
presentations and theatrical e&ct. 

Siiiid insmivitms omnes. !Eat.^=^" We liayiB all at 
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%ome -thae been mad/'— Eyery man mmt recol- 
lect some period in his life when his conduct was 
not influenced by his reason. 

Semel mains semper prcesumitur esse mains* Lat. Law 
'Maxim, — " Those who are once evil are always 
presumed to be so." — ^This is to be understood in 
e^dem geiwre maliy '^ in the same hind of evil :** 
as persons convicted of perjury are not to be ad- 
aaoMtted as witnesses in any ^Ause, after Jiavioip 
HBce- so o&nded* 



Semita terti 



TranquiUte per virtutem pettet unicavitee, 

JUTEKAL. — 

** Virtue offers the only p«^ whidh, in tldui life, 
leadst to tranquillity.^' 

Semper amms eget. Hor. — " The miser tis ev/er in 
want." 

Semper fdeUs. Lat.— « Always faithftil."—tMotto of 
L. Onslow. 

Semper hahet Utes altemaque jurgia lecttiSf 

' In qwo nupUi Jacet ': minimum dormUur in iXto* : 

JUVEN-AL. — 

^^ TThat bed in whic^ a. married Jivonmn lies 4s full 
of scolding and ditj^oiles :. it will i^tiierefiare admit 
little sleep." — This is one of the commonifJac^ 
sarcasms on those contest3» 'which tpoif«qymently 
embitter the matrimonial state. 

Semper honos, nomenque itmm^ iaacksque mtmAunU 
ViRou*.-^^' Your jhonoxir, your aame»' old' your 
praises, ahaU.ever rematn."--nYoiir.&iiie.ahau be 
' iet€a»i]0ed. 

Semper idem.-^Semper -ettdepi' ' Lat.— ^"^ Alwitji flie 
•Mine."— Ilie miner {jAirase is of "the^masculine 
.4uid neuter, ^IdheJattercf iiie femiaineigemler. 

Semper inops auicunque cupit* ClauDI-an. — ** The 
3n8niwno4emi)e&4»ore'»«viir^>fM)or."--^e m/tki^ 
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ciousy who are continually extending their wishes 
are poor even in the midst of affluence. 

Semper nocuit differre paratis. Lucan. — ** Delay has 
always been injurious to those who are prepared." 
-^When you are ready, you should leave to youi* 
adversary no farther tune for preparation* 

Semper paratus. Lat.— " Always ready."^— Motto of 
L. Clifford. 

Sempre U mal nott men per nuocere* Ital. Prov. — 
** Misfortime does not always come to injure.**^ 
That which we take for an infliction sometimes 
comes as a blessing. 

SeniKi stukitiay gtue deliratio appdlari solely senum 
lemtan est^ nan omnium. Cicbro. — ^* That which 
is usually called dotage i& ndt the foible of all old 
men,. but only of such as are distinguished by 
their levity." 

Se non e vero, ^ ben Irovato. Ital. Prov.— 7" If it be 
not true, it is at least well invented." — It has 
the appearance of truth, if it be not true ia 
reality. 

Sequiiurque pair em non passibiis ^qnis. Virgil. — 
^^ He fellows his.faUier, but not with equal paces.'' 
— He follows his predecessor, but with an inferior 
share of vigour, or ability. 

Seguor, nee inferior* Lat. — " I follow, but not inferior.** 
— Motto of L. Crewe. 

Seria cum possim^ quod delectantia malim 

Scribere, tu causa es, lector. Martial. — 

'^ That I dweU on lighter topics, when I could 
handle those which are more serious, thou, read- 
er, art the cause.'' — An author must strive to 
gratify the taste of his readers; for 
*' Those who live to please, must please to live." 

Seriatim. Lat. — " In order." — According to place or 
seniority. 

Series implexa Muamm.- Seneca. — ^^ The com- 
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plicated 8erie& of causes." — By this is signified 
what the ancients expressed by the gener^ term 
-—Fate. 

Sero respicitur tdlus^ ubijune soluto 

Currit in immensum panda carina solum. 

Ovid. — 
** It 18 late to look back upon the land, wj^n, 
the cable beine loosed, the vessel is making her 
way into the unmense deep." — ^We should use 
all previous circumspection, when about to com* 
mit an act which m its consequences may be 
irretrievable. 

Sera sed serio. Lat. — " Late, but seriously." — ^Motto 
of the Scotch M. of Lothian and of the M. of 
Salisbury. 

Sero venientibus ossa* Lat. — '^ The last comer shall 
have the bones.** — A word of reproach to those 
who do not steadily maintain the dinner appoint- 
ments. 

Serpentes avibtis geminentur^ tigribus agni. Horace* 
— *' Let serpents couple with birds, and lambs 
with tigers." — ^Let things the most dissonant agree, 
ere this harsh union be completed. 

Serum est cavendi iempus in mediis malis, Seneca.^-- 
^^ The season of caution is past, when we are in 
the midst of evils." — After-tnought is wholly use- 
less in many cases, which by due foresight might 
have been prevented. 

Seru^ in ccelum redeasy diuque 

Z^atiis intersis populo* Hor.— 

'^ Late may you return to Heaven, and long may 
you continue to gladden your people with your 
presence !" — This was the flattering invocation of 
the poet to the Emperor Augustus. It has since 
become a common-place, addressed to every po- 
tentate of every description. 

Servajugum, Lat.—" Preserve the yoke." — This lA' 
the complaisant motto of the Sc. £• of Errql. 
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Senmi&Jltkm. hat.—*' I will koep fiuth.^--Mcmo of 
L. Shkrborke. 

Strvare civesy major est mrtus patnee patrii Seneca. 
— << To preserve the lives of citisens^ ib, thegireel- 
est virtue in the falher of his country." 

SkrwUa jSdes cineri, Lat— '^ Faithful to the memorj 

of my ancestors." — Motto of L. Harbqwbt. 
i»i t i I. . > i Servefur ad imum 
Qtudis at ince^Oi procfaaerii, Sf sibi emutek^ 

Hqr.— 
'^ Let the character be preserved to the Im^ as it 
set out from tbebeginningt and be consistent with 
ilself." — Let not your conduct, or that of the 
character which you pourtray, be disgraced by 
inconsistency. 

Scroiet atemzant qui parvg nesciet' utu HoR. — 
'' He must be a perpetual slave, who knows not 
how to live upon a little." — Prodigality, in the first 
instance, is the natural parent of baseness and 
servilitv in the second. 

itt ad natm-am vivasy nunqtcam eris pauper i si ad opini- 
onerrty nunquam dives. Seneca. — " If you live 
according to the dictates of nature, you will never 
be poor ; if according to the world's caprice, you 
never wiU be rich." — The natural wjants of man 
are few, and easily satisfied ; it is the gratification 
of their artificial wants that leads the proud and 
sensual into distress and difficulty. 

Si anHquitatem species est vetusiissimaf si dignitatem 
est honoratissima^ sijurisdictionem est capacissima. 
Coke. — " If you look to its antiquity, it is most 
ancientr~if to its dignity, it is most honourable — 
if to its jurisdiction, it is most extensive." — This 
is the description, given by one of our ablest law- 
writers, of tne EngUah House of Commons. 

/9j cadere necesse est^ occurrendum discrimini, Taci- 
Tus*— " If a man must fall^ he should manfully 
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me^t the l^ard."— «Wh^ the dgpg^ is ^xppeigi!^ 
it should b^ n^iett with a proportioned eixei^gy:* 

Sic delatore^, g'snus hominun^ publico exitio repertum^ 
et pcenis nunqtiam satis coercitumy per prcemia eli" 
ciebantur. Tacitus. — " Thus were informers, 
a race of men discovered for nuhlic destruction, 
and never sufficiently restrained by pains or penal- 
ties, allured and brought forward by rewasds 1" — 
The historian is describing some of the worst evils 
of a despotic government ; and he could not have ' 
chosen a stronger instance than in speaking of the 
race of informers, — men whp have always fa^en the 
bane of all social intercourse, and the curse of 
every civil institution. 

Sic donee. Lat— " Thus, until— ."—-Motto of the 
D. of Bridgewater. 

Si ceux qui sont ennemis des divertissen{ens honniteSf^ 
avoient la direction du monde, ils voudroient 6ter bi 
printemps Sf ia jeunessCy—Vun de VannSe % Vautr^ 
de la vie, Balzac. — " If those who are the 
enemies of innocent amusements had the direction 
of the world, they would take away the spring and 
youth — the former from the year, and the latter 
from human life." 

Sic itur ad astra, Virgil. — " Thus men ascend to 
the skies." — Such is the way to immortality. — 
Motto of the Sc. B. Bellenden. 

Sic omnia Jktis 
In pejus ruere Sf retro sublapsa refisrri. 

Virgil. — 

" Thus all things are changed for the worse, and 
at length borne down by fate." — By the greater 
number of the ancient poets in particular, every 
signal misfortune was supposed to spring from a 
fixed and irrevocable destiny. 

Sic passim. Lat. — " So every whpcie.''r-.This is used 
to denote, that the same sentiment ck^cucs ift 
several passages of the same work* 
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Skpntseniilms utaru vduptaHbiUy utJiUuris non noeeoi. 
Seneca. — " Enjoy your present pleasures, so as 
not to injure those which are to follow." — Take 
care in every indulgence not to destroy your 
powers by excess. 

> ■ ■ ■ Sic quisque pavendo 

Dat vires fanuey mdlogue auctore malarum 
Qtuejinxere timent. LuCAK. — 

'* Thus each person, by his fears, ghres wings to 
rumour ; and, without any real source of appre- 
hension, men fear what they themselyes naTe 
feigned/' — The popular apprehension too often 
makes the mischief which it fears. 

jSic transit gloria mundi. Lat* — ^' Thus passes away 
the glory of this world/' — Such are the transitioni 
and fluctuations of worldly splendor, and of hu- 
man h^piness. 

Sicut ante, Lat.— " As before." 

Sic utere tuo ut alienum non ladas. Lat. Law Maxim. 
— " Make use of your own property in such a 
manner, as not to injure thatj)f another.^'— This 
is often applied in cases of nuisance, &c. 

Sic voloy sic jubeoy stat pro ratione voluntas. Lat. — 
'* Thus I wish and order ; my will stands in the 
place of reason/* — This characteristic language if 
generally put into the mouth of a despot. 

Sic vos non vobis. Virgil. — " So you do not labour 
for yourselves/' — This is merely the commence- 
ment of some stanzas, in which the poet complains, 
that as bees do not make honey, or sheep bear 
fleeces for their own use, £0 the profit and ho- 
nour of his labours had been usurped by others. — 
The application is to those who have suffered by a 
similar usurpation. 

Si Deus nobiscum^ quis contra natf Lat. — " If God 
be with us, who shall be against us?" — Motto of 
the Ir. V. MouNTMoaBES. 
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Si dixefiSf astuoy sudat^ Lat — ** If you say that you 
are warm^ he 9w^ats."r-Spoken of such syco- 
phants or *^ wateridies'<^ as Osrick in Hamlet y who, 
amongst other modes of adulation, arq ever of the 
same opinion with those to whom tliey address 
themselves* 

Sijbret in terris rideret Heraditus. Lat. — " If Hera- 
clitus were on earth, he would laugh." — The phi- 
losopher of antiquity who was only remarkable for 
weeping, must laugh perforce^ at the absurdity of 
these arguments or proceedings. 

Si ^foriuna juvatf caveto toUi; 

Sijbrtuna tonat^ caveto mergi. Auson.— • 

" If fortune favours you, do not be elated; — if 
she should frown, do not despond." — Preserve an 
equal mind in all situations. 

Si genus humanum Sf mortalia temnitis arma ; 
At sperate Deos memoresjandi atque nefandi. 

Virgil. — 
^' If you despise the human race, and mortal arms, 
yet remember that there is a God who is mindful 
of right and wrong." — Recollect that there is a 
future state of reward and punishment. 

Si je puis. Fr.— « If I can."— Motto of the Sc. B. 

NSWBUROH. 

Sijudicas, cognosce; si regnas^ jube.. Seneca. — '* If 
you judge, enquire ; if you reign, command.'' — If 
your office be judicial^ inform yourself; if minis- 
terial, you may decide without enquiry. 

Silent leges inter arma. Cicero. — " The laws are 
silent in the midst of arms." — The shock of war is 
too violent to permit calm or equitable discussion. 

Si mens non lavajuisset. Virgil. — " If my (or the) 
mind had not been perverted," literally, had not 
been on the left side. By the Romans, all omens, 
relating to human affitirs, and occurring on the lefb 
side, were considered as unfortunate. It was the 

p9 
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r e ve rie of thiSy when llle Heftven* wem to b» 
suited, as Ae right hand of the Dimity was sup- 
posed to be to the left of the person lookii^ up- 
ward, and making his appeal. 

Simia quam similisy turpissima hestiay nohis ! Lat — 
^^ How like to a man in shape and action is that 
▼lie beast the faonkey T — Thut imitative talmKl 
of this animal give rise to the curious query ; 
*^ Do chatt'rmg monkejB mimic men, 
^ Or we, tujn'd apes, oui-moidcey them ?" 

Si mihi pergit qtup •oolt dtcere^ ea qtue ni/n tToft 
Audiet, T^mmmcju^ 

" If he proceeds to state what he pleasea a^^ainst 
me, he shaH have something in retuni which it 
wfll not please him to hear." 

Simplex munditiis* HoR* — ^^ Simple in neatness.**— 
Recommended by propriety of dress, but imeB- 
cumbered with superfluous ornament* 

Simul S^jucundti 8f idonea dkere viia. HoiUr' 

" To tell at once what is pleasiiat and pro^^er'ia 

life." 
This is the task of the didaclie poet, w^ose bminev 
it is to blend amusement with instruction* 

* Sincerum est nisi vas, quodcunqne infundn ueeseit* 

HoB.«-^ 
'^ Unless the vessel he pure, whatever yon put in 
will turn sour."— If the young mind be not duly 
prepared, all subsequent instructions are thrown 
away. 

$ine Cetera ^ Bacchojriget Venus^ Lat. — " Without 
the aid of Ceres and Bacchus, Venus freezejs."— 
Love will speedily cool, says the poet from the 
school of Epicurus, without the aid of wkie anl 
good living. 

Sine die. Lat. — " Without a day." — The business was 
deferred sine die ; — «o day was named for its re- 
consideration, or for a farther meetintg. 
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Sine iwrnUfi. Lfit. — *^ Without envy*" — Not speaking 
invidioudy* 

Sine odio, Lat. — " Without hatred." — I speak sine 
odio — I feel myself divested of all animosity. 

Sine qvL^ npn. La.t. — " 4^ thipg without which ano- 
ther ^annot be."— Ati indispepsi^'ble condition. — 
An ingredient absolutely necessisycy. 

Sine virttUe esse amicitia ntdlo pacio potest ; qtuip dutem 
inter honos amicitia dicitur, hc^c inter ifiahsjac* 
tio est, Sallust. — " There can be no friend- 
ship without virtue ; for that intimacy, ' which 
amongst good men is called friendship, becomes 
faction, when it subsists amonget' the unpjrinci- 
pled." ' ^ • 

Singula de nobis anni pradantur euntes, HoR* — 

" Each passing year robs us of a sh^re of what 
we poss,essed." — ^Talents, beauty, an4heajth» the 
most valuable possessions of human nature^ all fall 
a prey to the ravages of time. 

Singula quceqvje locum teneant sortita tfecetfi^* HoR. — 
** Let each thing keep the pl^ce yrhich it ocLCupies 
with propriety. —-The poet is in^truc^ih^ the 
dramatist not to go into any deviation froip pro- 
priety of character. The phrase is also u$ed m a 
political sense, to recommend that all things may 
preserve their due place and order. 

Si non errdsset Jecerat Ule minus. Martial.— 
^* Had he not committed an error he would not 
have done so much." — Spoken of a man who has- 
atoned for a temporary lapse by great efibrts of 
virtue or of valour. Thus more poetically trans- 
lated, 
** Had he not err/sd, his gloiy had been less." 

Si nous n^avions point de defautSy nous ve prendrions 
pas tant de plaisir ci ^ remnfirquer daas IfiS autr£S, 

RocH£Fo:pcAyLT. " If we had no defects 

in ourselves, we should not take so much pleasure 
in remarking those of otbeK0."'— It is ihe conscious- 
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ness of our own weakness that forms the ground 
of satisfaction on seeing others brought down to 
the same level. 

Si nous ne nousjiattions pas nous-mimes, lajiatterie des 
autres ne nous pourroit nuire, Bouhours«— *' If 
we did not flatter ourselves, the flattery of othen 
could do us no harm." — Their incense would be 
thrown away, if it was not grateful to our self- 
love. 

Siparva licet componere magnis, Virgil. — " If it be 
allowable to compare small things with great*'' 

Si qua vis apii nubere, nubepari. Ovid. — 

*< If you wish fitly to marry, marry your equal.'* 
The poet alludes to an equality of years ; but it 
may also refer to an equality of condition, which 
contributes much to the happiness of the marriage 
state, by precluding the vain intolerance too often 
assumed by the party of higher wealth, rank, or 
pretensions. 

Si queeris monumentum, circumspice, Lat. — " If you 
seek my monument, look around." — This is the 
epitaph of the architect, (Sir C. Wren) in the 
church of St. Paul, which he designed and 
erected. If you question my merit, behold my 
works. 

Si quid novisti rectius istis 



Candidas imperii ; si non, his utere mecum, 

HOR. — 

^* If you know ^y thing more proper than these 
(precepts), be so candid as to communicate your 
knowledge ; — if not, make use of what I have fur- 
nished." — Thus translated : 



u 



If a better system's thine, 



Impart it freely, or make use of mine." 
Si sine amofte jocisque 



Nil esljucundum, vivas in amore jocisque* 

HoR. 

" If nothing appears to you delightful without 
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love and sports, then live in sports and love."— • 
A maxim from the Epicurean school. 

Si sit prudentia. Lat. — " If there be but prudence/ 
Motto of L* Auckland. 

Sit mihifas atidita loqui. Virg. — " Let me have per- 
mission to state what I have heard." 

Sit mihi quod nunc est^ . etiam minuSy ut mihi vivam 
Quod superest cevi — si quid superesse volunt Dii. 

HoR. — 
*^ Let me, I pray, possess what I now hanre, or 
even less, that I may enjoy myself for my remain- 
ing days, if Heaven should grant any to remain." 

Sit piger ad poenas princeps^ adpnemia velox. Ovid— 
^' A monarch shoula be slow to punish, and swift 
to reward." 

Sit tibi terra levis. Lat.— ^" Light lie the earth upon 
thy grave." — This was the wish of the Romans to 
a departed friend, from an idea that the clay 
which covered the guilty dead, was heavy, painful 
and oppressive. 

■ ■ Si veris magna paratur 

Fama bonis, of si successu nuda remoto 
Inspicitur virtus, quicquid laudamus in ulto 
Majorum,fortunaJuit. 

LUCAN.«— 

** If honest fame attends the truly good — if, 
setting aside the ultimate success, virtue and va- 
lour are alone to be considered, then was his for- 
tune as proud as any to be found in the records 
of our ancestry." — This is the poetic incense of- 
fered at the shrine of Pompey: it has been kindled 
anew, and applied to several unfortunate ^emends, 
who could not command, though they deserved, 
success. 

Si vis incolumem, si vis te reddere sanum^ 

Curas tolle graves, irasci crede profanum* Lat.— *■ 
" If you wish to preserve yourself in health and 
safety, avoid ail serious cares, and never give way 
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to vehement paosioiu" — This very uaefi^ precept 

has been translated into somewhat hojgoely verse, 

as follows : 

" If you would safe and happy be, abstain 

" From anxious cares — think anger, too, profane." 



■Si vis mejlerey dohndum est 



Primum ipsi tibi. HoR. — 

" If you wish me to weep, you must feel first 
yourself." — This was the precept of the didactic 
to the tragic poet. It is equally applicable to the 
actor in tragedy. 

-! Si %)olei USUS9 




Quern penes arbitrium est ^jus Sf norma loQuendi* 

HoR. — 
^' If usage so wills it, within whose power are the 
laws and rules of speech." — The use and pro* 
nunciation of particular words and expressions, 
must be governed by the fashion of the day. 

Sfiirdisant. Fr. — " Self-called." — The soi-disant Mar- 
quis — the self-named Marquis. 

Sola Deo salus. Lat. — " Safety in God alone."—- 

Motto of L- ROKEBY. 

Soldjuvai virtus. Lat. — ^* Virtue alone assist^ nie."— 
Motto of the Sc. B. Blantyre. 

Solamen misprissociqs hahuisse doloris. 

Virgil. — 
** It is a comfort to the wretched to have compa- 
nions in grief." — This maxim is true only in a 
certain degree. It may he admitted; however, 
that man never suffers so much as when he suffers 
9lone. — The sense of sympathy, under other cir- 
cumstances^ tends to dimmish the suffering of the 
individual. 

Sola nohilitas virtus. L^t. — " Virtue alone is true no- 
bility." — Motto of the M. of Abercorn. 

j&ola solus servire Deo. Lat. — " Ovir only safety is in 
serving Gad."-jyraUo of tfee Jr. p. of Ross. 
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Sola tfirtus mokta. L9l^-^'^ Virtue alooe is inruicible.'' 
Motto of tbe D. of NqrfqX'K. 

Solitudinem Juciunt^ pacem appellanU Tacitus. — 
^* They make a desert and caH that tranquillity.'' 
— They exterminate a people, and then say, tnat 
peace is restored. — It wiU be for posterity to re- 
cord that this barbarous solecism was acted upon 
in yarious places, 9t the letter end of the eigh« 
teenth century. 

ISol occubuit ; nox nuHa secuta est» Lat. — *' The sun 
set, but no night followed.'' — An ingenious stroke 
of ilaltery, addressed to the successor to a throne. 
The meaning is, ** The sun of your facer's glory 
is set, but we feel not the loss, whilst we are en- 
ii^tj^ned by 3K>ur radiaace." 

Solvit ad diem. Lat. Law Terto. — ^ He paid it to 
the day." — Tins ip a plea to an actlptp of debt 09 
a bond or penal bill, by which it is alleged that 
money was paid oa th? day ajssignied. 

Solvuntur tabula. Lat. — " The bills are dismissed.'' 
— The defendant is acquitted. 



Sfiy^ffifm^r> Fr.--" Be firm."-«.Eersevere. Motto 
of the Ir. E. of Carrick. 

Spargere veoes in wdgum ambiguas, Yir6|jp«= — ^ T<9 
•catter ambigue«is sounds amongst the or<Kwd.'' — 
To circulate deceptive rumours amongst Ibe po- 
pojaoe. This is an imputation frequently attacbed 
by eitlier of ^wo cQi^t^adiug pajptjies. 

■ ■ Spatio hreoi 
Bpemiongam rsseees: dum lQquitnur,yugeri^ i»mda 
j^tas; carpe diem, quam minimum oredula pmtero. 

Hoii.— r 
'^ From jt;he shoi-t space of life you should ex- 
dude distant hopes ; for, whilst we enpieak, the 
«nyioi|B hours are passing away ; enjoy the present 
time, trusting as lit^ as possible to futurity/' 
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*« Thy lengthen'd hop6s with prudence bound, 
" Proportion'd to the flying hour : 

<< Whilst thus we talk in careless ease, 
" The envious moments wing their flight: 

** Instant the fleeting pleasure seise, 
" Nor trust to-morrow's doubtful light." 

Fbakcis. 

Spectas Sf tu spectabere. Lat. — " You see, and you 
shall be seen." — You witness here the exhibition 
of character ; but, if your faults deserve it, you 
shall be exhibited in your turn. 

Spectaium admissi risum teneatisy amid? Hor. — " Can 
even the friends who are admitted to see (the 
picture) refrain from laughter?" — Must not the 
risible muscles even of partiality, give way at an 
exhibition so ridiculous ? 

Spectemur agendo. Lat. — " Let us be tried by our ac- 
tions."— ^Let us be examined by our conduct. 
Motto of the £• of Beaulieu, and of the Jr. V. 
Cliefdek. 

Spem bonam certamque domum reporto* Lat.— ^^^ I 
bring home with me a good and certain hope." — 
The prospect which I am to open is highly sooth- 
ing and encouraging. 

Spem pretio non emo. Terence. — " I do not give 
prompt payment for hope." — I do not anne^ any 
value to idle expectations. 

Sperate, Sf vosmet rebus servate secundis, Virgil. — 
" Live in hope, and reserve yourselves for more 
prosperous circumstances." — An appeal from the 
only source of consolation left, to companiqis in 
severe adversity. 

Sperate miseri, cavetejelices. Lat.^— ** Let the wretch- 
ed live in hope, and the happy be upon their 
guard." — The mutability of fortune is such, that 
the lowest have something to expect, and the 
highest something to fear. 

8 
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Sperat infestiSf metuit secundis 

Alteram sortem bene prasparatum 

Pectus. HoR. — 

*' The breast which is well prepared^ hopes every 
thin^ in adversity^ and fears every thing in pro- 
sperity." — The philosophic mind can buoy up di- 
stress by hope, and curb the insolence of success, 
by reflecting on its instabDity. It has been thus 
whimsically translated : 



*' When fortune frowns, with hope ye may get 
tipsy; 
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** But, when she smiles, suspect the flatt'ring 
gipsy." 



Speravimus istcL 



Dumjfbrtunafuit, Virgil. — 

" We too hoped for such things when favoured 
by fortune." — We presumed as far in our better 
days. 

Speme tolupfates : nocet empta dolore 'otduptas, ■ Hor. 
— " Despise all vain enjoyment: it is injurious 
when purchased at the price of pain." — The pur- 
suit of pleasure to excess, not only takes away 
the faculty of enjoyment, but leaves a permanent 
sting behind. 

Spero meliora. Lat. — "I hope for better times or 
things." — Motto of the Sc. V. Stormont and the 

Sc« B. TORPHICHEN. 

Spes durat avorum. Lat. — " The hope of my ances- 
tors continues." — Motto of the E. of Rochford. 

Spes mea in Deo. Lat. — ** My hope is in God."— 
Motto of L. Teynham. 

Spes mea Christus* Lat. — " Christ is my hope." — 
Motto of the Ir. E. of Lucan. 

Spes tutissima ccelis. Lat. — " The safest hope is in 
Heaven." — Motto of the Ir. E. of Kingston. 
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SpretcB injuriajbrtna. YiRai/L. — ** The insult oftr^ 
to her despised beauty*" — This i& spoken of the 
resentment of Juno, in consequence of the well- 
known judgment of Paris. The intrigues of 
courts, where women bear sway, has i^ade it a 
phrase of modern application. ^ „ 

Stans pede in uno. Hor. — ** Standing upon one leg/* 
— A work composed stans pede u^ tmo — with no 
more than an ordinary degree of exertion. 

Slant catera tigno, Lat. — *' The rest stan4 on a beam." 
— Motto of the E. of Aboynj^. 

Stare decisis S^ non auieta movere, Lat. Law Maxim. 
— << To stand oy things as decided, a^^ not to 
disturb those which are tranquiL" — It is generally 
adviseable to apt upon the grpi^x^d qf precedenti 
and to resist all innovation. 

Stare super vias antiguas. Lat. — " To stand firm on 
the old p^ths," — s^nd not giv^ way to any bold no* 

velties. 

JStatim dareti ne diffhrendo videreiur negare. Corn. ' 
Nep, — " He would give at once, lest by delaying 
he should seem to deny the favour." — This Ian- 
guage is used by the historian of Themistodes* It 
is in other words the proverb " Bis dat, Sfc" — 
" He gives twice, who gives soon." 

Stat magni nominis umbra. LucA tf»— " He stands the 
shadow of a mighty name." — He exhibits only a 
faint image of his former greatness. 

Stat promissa Jides. Lat.— " The promised faith re- 
mains." — Motto of the Sc. B. Lindores. 

Stat pro ratione voluntas. Lat. — " My will stands in 
the place of reason," — Applied to a despot who 
ordains that his caprices should be obeyed as law, 

Stat sua cuigue dies ; breve 4* irreparabile tempus 
Omnibus est vita ; sej^/qmam eajtmderefactis. 
Hoc virtutis opus. . ' VrnG.— 
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c< Every mau has his brief portion of life, and of 
timet which cajuiot be recalled ; but it belongs to 
virtue (or valour) alone to extend our fame by 
our deeds." — Superior genius or virtue can over- 
leap the brief span of Jiuman life^ and consecrate 
the name of their possessor to immortality* 

Status quth Lat. — " The state in which/' or statu* 
quo ante beUum^ — '' the state in which both 
parties were before the war." — This is used in 
speaking of belligerent powers when they agree, 
as a preliminary to peace, to restore their con- 
quests, toliretum to that condition in which the 
parties respectively stood before the commence- 
ment of hostilities. 

Staw bene ; m^, per star megUoy sto qui, Ital.-^" I 
was well ; but, by endeavouring to be better, I 
am here." — The epitaph on an h3rpochondriac who, 
though well in health, was not easy until he had 
Quacked himself into his grave. — Used to mark 
tne discontent of those who are dissatisfied when 
in an eligible situation. 

"Sienmata fuid^aciuntf Quid prodiisty PanUce^ hngo 
Sanguine loenseri ? Juvenal. — 

** Q£ what avail are pedigrees ? Of what use is it 
to derive one's blood from a long train of lofty 
ancestors ?" — Without virtue or genius, what are 
the boasted advantages of high birth P 

Stimulos dedit amula virtus^ LucAif.-r^'^ He was 
spurred on by rival valour .^Trr^An honourable emu- 
lation is the best incentive to act^ of greatness. 

Stratum super stratum, — " One layer upon another." 
— Beos of matter ranged alternately one upon the 
other. * • 

Strenua nos exercet inertia ; navibits atque 

Q^adrigis petitnus bene vivere. QfMidpetis hie est, 

HoR.— 
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** We are here but idly busy ; our ships and car- 
riages are employed to take us to happiness. That 
vhich we seek is on the spot." — The mere change 
of place will not afford that happiness which is 
only to be found in the . bosom of nonest consci- 
ousness. 

*' Active in indolence, abroad we roam 
*^ In quest of happiness which dwells at home. 
*^ Witn vain pursuits fatiguM, at lengrth you'll find 
*' No place excludes it firom an equal mmd." 

Studiis Sf rebus koneslis. Lat. — ^^ By honest pursuits 
and studies." — Motto of L« Ashburton. 

Stultitiam vatiuntur opes. Lat. — '^' Riches wfll bear 
out folly." — The rich fool is suffered to play such 
pranks with impunity, as, if played off by one in 
an inferior station, would meet, not only with 
derision, but punishment* 
** Then: folly pleads the privOege of wealth.'^ 

Stultitiam simidare loco sapientia summa est. Lat 
Prov. — " To assume the garb of folly is, in cer- 
tain situations, the most consummate wisdom.^'— 
Such was the conduct of the first BrtUusy vrhOf 
by affecting to be mad, eluded the vengeance of 
Tarquiriy and ultimately succeeded in expelUog 
that tyrant. 

Stultorum incurata malus ptuior tdcera celat. Hon. — 
'' The false shame of fools makes them hide their 
uncured sores." — It is the height of folly to con- 
ceal our faults from those, from whom we may 
derive amendment. — This maxim applies itself 
both morally and physically. 

Stultum est timere quod vitare non potes. Pub. Syrus. 
— " It is idle to dread that which you cannot 
avoid.''->~In such a case, instead of giving way to 
fear, we should summon all our fortitude. 

Stultus labor est ineptianim. Martial. — " The la- 
bour is silly which is bestowed on trifles." — In- 
dustry is respectable only when it is applied to 
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useftil objects ; it- degenerates and becomes ridi- 
culous, when it is directed to the collection of 
cockle-shells, butterflies, and such objects as are 
ivholly destitute of profit and of use* 

Stultusi nisi gUod ipsejacil, nil rectum mttat. Lat, 
Prov. — " The tool thinks nothing well done but 
what is done by himself." — There is often a com- 
bination of selfish pride with folly, which leads 
the person to believe, that he is not only wisey 
but wise alone. 

Sua cuique voluptas, Lat- ^ Pror. — " Each man has 
his own pleasure." — Every person has a taste for 
some particular enjoyment. 

Sua quisque exempla debet irquo animo pati. Ph^- 
DRUs. — *^ Every man is bound to tolerate the act 
of which he has himself given the example.** 
— No man can fairly complain of that, as an in- 
justice, of which he has himself furnished a pre* 
vious specimen. 

Suave est ex magno toUere acervo. HoR. — ** It it 
pleasant to take from a great heap." — The poet 
speaks sarcastically of a miser, whose perverse 
delight it is to take, from a large hoard, the little 
which he dares to use. 

Muave mart magno, turbantibus cequora ventisy 
E terrd magnum alterius spectare laborem. 

Lucretius. — 
** It is pleasant, when the sea runs high, to view 
from land the great distress of another." — It is 
not uncommon for men to enjoy the distresses of 
others, when they can indulge the sense of their 
own security. 

<' When raging winds the ruffled deep defoon, 
^^ We look at distance, and enjoy the storm; 
<' Toss'd on the waves with pleasure others see, 
" Nor heed their danger, while ourselves are free." 

SuavHer Sf fortiier. Lat.—" Mildly and firmly."— 
Motto of E. Mint©. . 
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Swroker in fMdo,JbrHter in re. Lat.^— '< GenHle ia 
the manner, but vigorous in the deed*" — In 
affiuTB of importance, outward complacency should 
be joined with inward firmness.— This mw been 
adopted as a motto by the In £• of Nsw* 

BURGH. 

Sub cruce candiM. Lat.— " Under the fair crdss.''— 
Motto of L. LOVKLL. 

Sub cruce solus. Lat.— « Salvation by the cross."— 
Motto of V. Bangor. 

S^ hoc signo vinces. Lat.— ** Under this sign thou 
shalt conquer."-— Alluding to the cross which 
appeared m the air as the signal of victory, to 
CoNSTANTiNB. — Motto of the Ir. V. De Vesgi. 

SuUatS caus^, toUitur effectus. Lat.—'' When the 
cause is removed, the effect must cease." — The 
efficient cause of a distemper in the human frames 
for instance, being done away, its efiects must 
be expected speedily to terminate. 

SuUimi feriam sidera vertice. HoR. — *' Mv lofty hssJl 
shall strike the stars." — This flight oi the poet is 
now employed as a common*place pleasantry. 

Sub pcena. Law Lat. — " Under a penalty."- — The 
name given to a writ for the summoning of wit- 
nesses. 

Sub silentio, Lat. — " In silence."— The matter passed 
sub silenHo — without any notice being taken. 

Substantia prior S^ dignior est accithnte. Lat. Law 
Maxim. — ^*' The substance should be •considered 
as prior to, and of more weight than the acci- 
dent." — No judgment, it is held, shall be arrested 
in a court of record for any defect in .point of 
JonUf or unless it be a matter of substance on 
which the Judges of those courts* are to decide. 

Succedaneum. Lat.— -" A substitute."— A matter sub- 
stituted. — Impudence is frequeiitlyased as 
sedaneum for argument. 

7 
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Sufficit ad idt Nittuta quxd p69cit. Ssnbca.^^'' Wifc 
have a mifficienoy, when we have what Na- 
ture l^uires." — Her wants kre few; and the 
ccmscioosness of this i^hould teach us limitatioa 
^ aiid conteht. 

SuggesHo falsi. Lat. — ^*^7he suggestion of a false* 

^lood. — This and the suppressio ^eri, or *'Bup« 

pression of the truth/' are the stronsest charges 

Vhich can l>e made against a pubhc oratpr or 

writer. 

Sni ctdque mores Jingunt Jbrtunam. 

Corn. Nipos.— 
*^ His own monds (or manners) shape the for* 
tune of every man." — Thus the English proverb^ 
'' manners make the man." 

Sui generis. Lat.-r-" Of its own kind." — Not to bt 
classed under any ordinary description. 

Suivez raison, Fr. — " Follow reason." — Motto of the 
Ir. £. of Altamont, V. Montague, and L. Kil- 

MAINE. 

Sumite materiam vestris qui scriUiis tequam 

Viribus* * HOR. — 

" Let those who write fix on a isiibject to Which 
their force is equal." — Every author should look 
to his hiental powers, and consider whether they 
are equal to the task which he is about to under- 
Uke. 

Summam nee meitias diem, nee optes. MAktiAL. 
— '* You should neither fear ndr wish fbr your 
last day."— The philosophic mind neither timidfy 
brinks from death, nor desperately wishes to ac- 
celerate its approach. 

Summum bonum. Liat — " The chief gtiod."— TJle ob- 
ject of attainment most desirable, .whidb some of 
the ancient ph&esQpheFs stated to be pleasure and 
^others virtue. 
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Stunmum crede nefas animam praferre pttdori, 
Et propter vitam tdvendi perdere causas. 

JUVBNAL.— 

^' Believe it to be the last of all infamies, to pre- 
fer your existence to your honour, or, for the 
sake of life, to lose every inducement to live. 

Summumjus summa injuria* Lat. — ^' Strictness of law 
is sometimes the greatest injustice."— A too ri- 
gorous interpretation of^ the law is not infre- 
quently productive of results which do not accord 
with equity. 

Sum quod eris, Jul quod es, Lat« — ^'^ I am what thou 
shalt be, as I have been what thou now art"— 
An admonition frequently met with as a sepul- 
chral inscription. 

^Sunt lacryma rerum, Sf mentem mortalia tangwH* 
ViRGiJL. — *' Tears are due to human misery^ and 
the woes of mortality affecf the mind." — Every 
virtuous mind, on hearing of such calamities) 
must be touched by sympaUiy. 

Sunt superis sua jura, Ovid. — " The gods or su- 
preme powers have their own laws." — This is 
sometimes quoted in political discussions, to inti- 
mate that the higher powers oflen overlook those 
duties and promises, which are supposed to be 
binding on the lower orders of the community. 

Suo Marte. Lat. — " By his own exertion." — He per- 
formed it suo Marte — by his own unaided skill 
and ability. 

Suo sibi gladio hunc jugulo. Terence. — " With his 
own sword do 1 stab this man." — I defeat him, 
figuratively, and in argument, with the weapons 
and the admissions which he has liimself fur- 
nished. 

'^Superanda omnis Jbrtuna Jerendo est. Virgil. — 
*' Every misfortune is to be subdued by patience." 
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Supersedeas. Law Lat. — " You may remove or set 
aside." — A writ to stay proceedings. 

Super suhjectam materiam. Lat. — " On the matter 
submitted." — A lawyer is not responsible for his 
opinion, when it is given super subjectam ma' 
teriam-^on the circumstances, as they are lai^ be- 
fore him by his client. 

Suppressio veri, Lat. — See suggestio Jalsi. 

Suscipere 8f finire. Lat. — " To undertake and to 
accomplish." — Motto of the D. of Cumber- 
land. 

Suspectum semper iwoisumque dominantibus qui proxi- 
mus destinaretur. Tacitus. — " The ne^^t in suc- 
cession is ever hated and suspected by those who 
are actually in possession of the supreme power." ^ 
—This can only apply to those governments 
where the persons in possession of absolute power, 
fear that it may be wrested from them by violent 
means. They of course, in the language of our 
poet, 

" Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the 
throne." Pope. 

Suum cuique. Lat. — " Let each man have his 
own." — Let the laws of property be strictly 
observed. 

Suum cuique tncommodum Jerenditm est, potius quam 
de alterius commodis detrakendum, CiCERO.-i— 
" Every man should bear his own grievances and 
inconveniences, rather than detract from, or 
abridge the comforts of another." 

Suus cuique mos, Terence. — " Each man has his 
particular habit."— In opinions and habitudes, 
there is a permanent diversity, and every person 
should in fairness be let\ to the free exercise of 
his own. 

Q 
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tabula rasa. Lat. — ^ A sha¥en or smoothed tablet" 
— His inipd is a tdbida rmsa — it is a mere l^ank. 
The idea is taken ftom the waxed tablets of die 
ancients, on which they made their memoranda 
with a shcffD insttruaaienty called a stylus^ with the 
other flattea end of which they afterwards erased 
what they had written. 

Tacent, satis laudanU Terence. — ^' Their silence is 
sufficient praise.*' — It is ample proof of worth, 
when the censorious have nothing to allege. 

Tiche sans tache. Fr. — ^ A work withbut a stain.*' 
— Motto of the Sc. E. of Northesk. 

Taciturn vivii sub ;pecfore vulntis. Virgil. — '" The 
secret wound still lives within the breast." — The 
injury is not forgotten, but is treasured up for an 
opportunity of revenge. 

Tadium mice. Lat. — " A weariness of life." — A dis- 
gust of existence. — In France, it is called Ennui ; 
but this does not amount > to the full force of the 
Latin term. 

Tale tvumxarmen nobis , divine poelai 
Quale sspor Jessis. Vi b,g i l. — 

** As pleasing are thy verses to us, divine poet, as 
sleep is to the weary." — ^This compliment, for 
fiuch it is meant in the original, is sometimes 
ironically turned against a different description of 
poets, who are 

'^ Sleepless themselves, to give their readers 
sleep /" 

Talibus ex adyto dictis Cumcea Sibylla 

Horrendas canit ambages^ antroque remugity 
Obscuris vera involvens. Virgil. — 

" In words like these the Sibyl utters her fear- 
ful oracles of dubious import, and sounds them 
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forth firom her cavern, blending truth with bb- 
acurity*" — Thia quotation is frequently uded to 
leprobate a style which is at once pompous and 
ambiguous* 

Tarn deest avaro quod Habetf quam quod non haSef* 
Pub. Syrus.^ — '^ The miser is as much in want 
of that which he hmr, as of that which he has 
Botr 

Tarn Marte quam Mineroi. Lat.-^" As much by 
Mars as l^ Minerva." — He has succeeded <* tarn 
Marie quam Miner^'* — equally by his couraga 
and his genkis^ 

Tarn Marti quam Mercurio. Lat« — '' As much for 
Mars as for Mercury." — As well qualified for war 
as for business in generaL 

Tandem Jit surcidus arbor*' JLat. — " A shoot at 
lengdr becomes a tree.**^— Motto of the M. of 
Waterford. 

Tantnene animis ccelestibus trie? Vikgii.. — ** Cam 
heavenly minds such anger entertain?" — Is it 
possible for exalted minds to descend to such 
tow resentments ? 

Tant mieux. Fr. — " So much the better." 

Tanto buoTiy che val nietite, Prov. Ital.— " . So good, 
that he is good for nothing*'* — Applied to that 
weak good-nature which is mjurious to the pos* 
sessor, without being of advantage to an^ other 
person. 

Tanto homini £dus, tantee virtutis amaior. Lat— 
'' A faithful friend to so ^eat a man, and a steady 
admirer of such distinguished excellence*" 

tant pis. Fr.^-** So much the wors%" 

Tantum de medio sumptis accedit honoris, HoR. — 
'^ So much of honour is due to subjects taken 
f^om middle or common life." — This is a praise 
very justly granted to the authors c^ sueh plays as 
George Jaamfiodl or the Gamester, where the 

a2 
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sentiments cotiie home to every man's business 
and, bosom, as distinguished from those in which 
emperors, .queens, and heroes, fill the scene ; 
whose sorrows astound for the moment, but in a 
moment are forgotten. 

TarUum sejoriurue permiUunty etiam ut naturam de- 
discanU Quint. Gurt.-=— " They give themselves 
up so much to fortune, as even to forget their 
nature." 

Tantum series juncturaque pallet* Hor. — ".Of so 
•much force are system and connection." — A less 
perfect book, if stamped with these characters, 
will please more than one of superior quality, in 
whicn the principle^ are scattered, and the rea- 
soning disjointed. 

Tardh, qttce credita ladunty credimus, Ovid. 
— " We are slow to believe that which, if believ- 
ed, would hurt our feelings." 

Tel brille au second rang qui s^iclipse au premier, 
Fr.— ** A man may shme in the second rank, 
who would be eclipsed in the first," — Many who 
conceive themselves fitted for first-rate characters 
in life, would in fact appear to greater advantage 
in subordinate situations. 

Tely en vous lisant, admire chaque trait. 



Qui dans le fond de Vame 4" '^ous craint Sf vous 
halt* BOILEAU. — 

*' Such a person, on reading your work, admires 
ev^ry stroke ; but from the bottom of his soul he 
fears and hates you."— The living satirist excites 
m6r^ of fear than of regard. 

Tel maitre, tel valet. Fr. Prov, — " Like master, like 
man." 

TAof opay p.ajt§ou /Stov. Gr. Telos oran macrou.hiou, — 
" To see the end of a long life."— This was the 
wish of Chiloj^, one of the seven Wise Men of 
Greece. 
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Telwn imbeUe sine iciu. Virgil. — " A feeble weapon 
thrown without effect." — Applied metaphorically 
to a weak or imbecile argument. \ 

Tel xfous semble applaudir, qui vous raiUe Sf 'oous jotie; 

Aimez qui! on vous conseUle^ Sf non pas qu*on vous 

lotie. BOILEAU. — 

'' That man appears to applaud you, who in fact 
makes you his jest and his sport. Let your incli- 
nation be to those who advise, rather than to those 
who praise your conduct." — This is an advice 
which cannot be too frequently repeated to men 
in power and opulence. Their idle advisers arc 
many, their serious counsellors are few. 

Templa auam dilecta. Lat. — " Temples how belov- 
ed !' —Motto of the M. of Buckingham. — This 
is a poor pun on the family name of Temple, 

Tempora mutantur, Sf nos mutamur in iliis. Lat. — 
" The times are perpetually changing, and we 
dhange with the times." — There is nothing fixed 
•t*«li^le, either in situations or opinions. 

\-'^jftn change with fortune, manneio ohnnse 
- ' .^'J'.Jt** with climes, 

'^ Tenets with books^ and principles with 
times." 

Tempora si Juerint nubilay solus eris, Ovid. — 

" If the stormy seasoji should arrive, you will 
be alone."— Adversity finds few companions or 
comforters. 

Tempore ducetur longo foriasse cicatrix : 

Horrent admotas vulnera cruda manus. Ovid. 
** The wound will perhaps be covered by the pro- 
cess of time, but it shrinks from the touch, whilst 
it is yet recent." — This is figuratively applied to 
sorrow, in the first burst of which, it will reject the 
most friendly appeal ; some time should therefore 
be suffered to elapse before any attempt is made 
to administer con3olation« 



Tempms edax remm. Hob* — ** Time that dtrmtn all 

Tempus omnia -revetat* Lat. — " Time reveals all 
thiogs." — Few ^ngs, theae two proveilM saj, 
escape the disclosure of time, and naj^ing its 
MYages. 

Tenax ^ Jiddis. Lat« — ** Perseverk^ and faithful,*' 

-^Mbtto of L. CARRfKGTOSr. 

Tenet insanakUe muUos 
Scribendi cacoetf^eSf eijtegro in corde senescit. 

^ Many have an incurable itch for writlkig, which 
takes ndl possession of their disordered faculties/* 
— ^The race has been numerous, in ev^ry age^ af 
those 
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" Of nature and their stars^ will write*'^ 

Tsnianda via esi qud me qteoque possim 

ToUere humo, vietorque mrum •oolitare per ma. \ 

'* A course must be tried, by which I also may 
■-■■- He enabled to rise from the earth, aiid^triom* 
phantly to spread my fame." — Tliis is a quotation 
often applied in a sarcastic way to literary adven- 
turers, who, trying a new path, often mistake de- 
viation for improvement. 

2V^# aique rotundus, HoR. — ** A man smooth and 
round in himself." — One whose conduct, like a 
polished globe, can surmount all difficulties, and 
defy every asperity. 

Terree Jilins. Lat. — f* A son of the earth." — An Ox- 
ford phrase, signifying a man of no birth. 

Terra males homines nunc educat, atque ptuiUos, 

JuvEiiAi:.. — 
^^ This eartli now maintains, as before, both bad 
and weak men." — The condition of die human 
speciefi in all ages, is oiearly the j^ame. 
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Tertium tftdd, Lat. — '^ A third somediuig." — Struck 
out by the o^llsioB of two oppottte forces or 
principles* 

Tvi; ipwTio^ yi^»[j(.ft.KrtVi fif. Toy x.uX»p»y KToC^cfw ug vow. 

SuiDAS. Tes phuseos grammateus tn^ Ion calch 
mon apobrexon ek noun. — " He was the writer or 
interpreter of nature, dipping his pen into mind** 

Tiki nuUum perkuUtm esse perspidoy quod quidem se- 
junctum sit ah omnium interitu. CicSRo.— -'' I 
can see no danger to which you are exposed, sepa- 
rately from the destroctioo of us all." 

Tiens h la vSrite^ Fr. — " Maintain the truth." — Motto 
of L. DE Blaquierb. 

Tiens tajoy. Fr.— " Keep thy faith."— Motto cC E. 
Bathurst. 

Timeo Danaos Sf donajerentes. Virgil. — ■*' I fear the « 
Greeks, even when they offer presents." — I am 
on my guard against an enemy, and particularly 
/ when he proffers kindness. 

Tiii^ puderem, Lat. — " He fears shame.** — Motto of 
the Ir. V. DowiTE. 

Timidus se vocat cautum, parcum sordidus* Lat. Prov. 
— ^< The cowardly man says, that he is cautious ; 
the miser, that he is sparing." — We have each an 
excuse or palliation for our respective faults* 

Tirer le diaUepur la queue. Fr. Prov.—" To pull tihe 
devil by the tail" — To be put to one's shifts for a 
livelihood. 

Toga fdrUis. Lat.—" The manly robe."— This w^ 
the dress which the Eoman youth assumed on 
reaching a certain period of life. He has assumed 
the tosa virilis^^he has entered into a state of 
manhc^d. 

To o^oy, Gr. To holon,—'' The whole."— Unity. 

To lc*^o». Gn To kalon. — " The summHm bonwn.** — 
Tho supreme good. 
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TdU jocas — non est Jocus esse maUgnum. Lat.— 
" Away with such jests — there is no jest in being 
malignant." — This is properly applied to that sar- 
castic merriment, which wounds the peace or feel- 
ings of the individual, for the purpose of giving 
entertainment to the many. 

ToUe moras — semper nocuit differre paratis. Luc an. 
— -** Away with all delays — it is ever injurious to 
postpone, when you are in readiness." — The ap- 
plication is in particular to war. When you are 
ready, you should allow the enemy no time for 
preparation. 

ToUuniur in altum^ 

Ut lapsu graviore ruant. Cl audi an. — 

" They are raised to a great height, that tliey 
may tumble with a heavier fall." — Some men 
seem to have been raised to the summit of their 
ambition, only to aggravate the subsequent re- 
verses which Providence has doomed them, to ex- 
perience. 

To rr^ixov, Gr. To prepon. — " That which is deco- 
rous." — Decency, or decorum. 

Tot homines guot sententuB. Ter. — " So many men, 
so many opinions." — There will be as many differ- 
ent suffrages as heads. 

Toties gjiolies, Lat. — " As many times as, then so 
often." — A term frequently used in law proceed- 
ings, as, if A. B. commit a certain offence, he 
shall be fined 10/. and so on, toties guotiesy viz. 
on every repetition of the offence, he shall incur 
a similar penalty. 

Toto coelo. Lat. — " By the whole heavens." — The 
men differ toto ccelo : their dispositions are as oppo- 
site as the two poles. 

Totus hie locus est contemnendus in nobis, non negligent 
dus in nostris, Cicero. — " This place (the place 
of our sepulture) is wholly to be disregarded by 
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US} but not to be neglected bjr our surviving; 
friends." 

Totus in totoy Sf tatiis in qualibet parte. Lat, — " Whole 
in itself, and whole in every part.'* — This was the 
definition given by the ancient scholiasts of the 
human mind. 

r 

Totus mundus agit kistrionem. Lat. — "All the world 
acts the player." — All the world's a stage. 

Tow A^^rwHv EvExa. Gr. Tou aristeuein eneka, — " In 
order to excel."-r-Motto. to the crest of L. Hen- 

NIKER^ 

Toujours prSt* Fr. — " Always ready." — Motto of the 
Ir. M. of Antrim and E. Clanwilliam. 

Toujours propice. Fr. — " Ever propitious." — Motto 
of the Ir. V. Cremorke. 

Toumer casaque. Fr. — " To turn a man's coat.'*^ 
In former times this was regarded as a disgrace ! 

Tousfraisjaits. Fr. — " All expenses paid." 

Tov^ les hommes sontjbux, Sfy malgre leurs soins, 
Ne different entr*euxy que du phis ou du moins. ' 

BOILEAU. — 

" All men are fools, and with every effort they 
can only differ in the degree." — There Will only 
be the more foolish and the less foolish. . . 

Tout Hen ou rien. Fr. — " The whole or nothing.*' — 
Motto of the E. of Gainsborough. - 

Tout eloge imposteur hlesse une ame sincere, Boileau. 
— " Notning wounds a feeling mind .more than 
praise unjustly bestowed." 

Tout le monde se plaint de sa mSmoire, Sf personne ne 
se plaint de son jugement. Rochefouc ault.— 
" Every man complains of his memory, but no 
man complains of his judgment."— However great 
the cause mj^y be, our pride will not suffer us to 
impeach the latter. 

Q S 
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Tw^ ^iient 4€ Dieu. Fr. — <^ All things ootne from 
God." — Motto of L. Clinton. 

TradUus mm %ictui. Lat. — ^* Yi^ded, but not con- 
qaeied/* — Motto of Sir John Francis Cra- 
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ImpehUi 4r 'oisum est lenti qtuestsse nt>€entem. 

LUCAN. — 

*' They are borne away by the vioknce of their 
rage, and they think it a waste of time tO'tenquire 
who are the guilty." — ^Thiaia a forcible descrip- 
tion of popular and indiscrimmate vengeance. 

Trahit sum quemfue voluptas* Virgii*.— *^ Eadi man 
is led oy his own peculiar taste or pleasure*^' 
— A remark on the ever-prevailing diversi^ of 
tastes and passions. 

Transeaii in exemplum. Lat. — ^ Ma^ it pass into an 
example." — May an act so meritorious stand re- 
corded as a precedent for others to follow. 

Triajuncta in una. Lat.—" Three joined in one."— 
This is sometimes used inspeakiAg of the Trinity; 
-softener in speaking of a politick coalition, con- 
sisting of three members. 

Tribus Anticyris caput insanahile, Hd^.-— *' A head 
incurable by three Anttcyrse." — The island of 
Anticyra, in the Archipelago, was famous for the 
growtn of hellebore, which is administered to 
purge the head. — The phrase, therefore, means 
an incurable madman. 

Triumpho morte tain vit^, Lat. — " I triumph in deatb, 
as in life." — Motto of the Ir. V. Allen. 

Tros Tt/rimve mihi nuUo discrimne agetur* Virgil. 
— ** The Trojan and the Tyrian shall be treated 
by me without distinction." — I profess no attach- 
ment to either of the contending parties, and shall 
of course speak of them with due impartiality. 
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Truditur dies die. Hoiu — ** One day is "pressed on- 
ward by another." — The progress Df time, how- 
ever nc^ected by man, is silent and irresistible. 

Truditur dies dicy ^ 

Novaque mrgunt iuterire luruBm 
Tu secanaa marmora 
Locas sub ipsumfunusy ^ septdchrt 
immemor struts domas. HoR*-^ 

*' Day presses on tile heels tH day, 
^< And moons inci^ase to tM^ decay \ 
But you, with thottghtleBS pride elafie, 
UnconsdoQS of impending fate, 
Command the pillared dome to rise; 
When lo ! thy tomb fbrgotten lies.*' 

Fhancis. 

Tua res agitury paries cum pro^mus ardeU Hor.-^ 
** Your afiairs are at stake, when the next house 
is on fire/' — We should remember, that the calap- 
mity which afflicts our neighbour, most seriously 
threatens ourselves. 

Tuebor. Lat.— « I wiU defend."— Motto of V. Tq»- 

ftlNGTON. 

Tu ne cede malisy sed centra nvdeniior ito* VmoiL. — 
*' Do not yield to misfortunes, but meet them on 
the contrary with fortitude." — You c^ only sub- 
due adversity, by bearing up against it. — The 
four first words form the motto of the Ir. B. 
Milton. 

Too tibijudicio est utendum* VirtiUisSf vitiorum grave 
ipsius conscientia pondus est; qua sublat6 jacent 
omnia, Cicero. — " You must use your own 
judgment on yourself. Great is the weight of 
conscience in deciding on your own virtues and 
vices : if that be taken away, all is lost." 

Turpe est aliud loqui, aliud sentire ; quanta turpius 
aliiid scribercy alind sentire I Seneca.-*-" It is dis- 
honourable to speak one thing, and to think 
another ; but how much more base is it to write 
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that which is contrary to a man's real senti- 
ments !"— The act of tvriting is of greater delibe- 
ration, and of broader tendency. An attempt to 
deceive in this way, is therefore more hjghly 
criminal. If this maxim were properly felt by 

Earty writers, the world would not be inundated 
y such a torrent of falsehood. 

Turpe est in patriA peregrinarif 4* ^^ ^*^ rebus qtuE. ad 
patriam pertinent hospitem esse, Manutius. 
— *' It is shameful for a man to live as a stranger 
in his own country, and to be uninfbrmed of her 
affairs and interests.'' — This is a maxim which 
should be impressed upon the minds of all young 
travellers. If they would previously make them- 
selves informed of the affaire of their own country, 
they would be likely to reap something different 
from a harvest of follies on their foreign tour. 

Turpe est laudari ab -illaudatis* Lat. — " It is de- 
grading to be commended by those, who are not 
themselves worthy of praise." 

Turpe est xiiroy id in quo guotidie nersatur ignordre. 
Lat. — " It is shameful that a man should be igno- 
rant of that, in which he is every day employed." 

Turpis 4r ridicula res est elementarius senex v juveni 
parandum, sent utendum est, Seneca. — ** No- 
thing can be so ridiculous or absurd as to see an 
old man in his rudiments. It is for youth to ac- 
quire, and for age to employ those acquire- 
ments." 

Turpiter obticuitt sublato jure nocendi, Lat, — " He 
was shamefully silent, when he had lost the power 
to injure." 

Tuta timens, Lat. — " Fearing even that which is safe." 
— Men who are at the pinnacle of fortune, should 
know that they are not beyond the reach of its 
vicissitudes. 

Tutor Sf ultor. Lat. — " The protector and the 
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avenger." — A compliment of little meaning, but 
which is generally found on the medals inscribed 
to a successful prince or potentate. 

Tt$um fist, Lat. — " It is your own." — Motto of E. 

COWPER. 



U. 



Uberibus semper lacrymis semperque paratis 
In Stallone sua, atque expectantibus illam 
Quojubeat ynanare, Juv. — 

^' She has an inexhaustible fund of tears ready at 
a call, and the flow of which she has only to di- 
rect." — A man's tears, says the ingenious Mrs. 
Inchbald, seem to come from a distance — those of 
a woman drop in upon us as ready visitants. 

Uberrima fides, Lat. Phr. — " A full growth of confi- 
dence." — An implicit faith or reliance. 

Ubicunque ars osie7iiatur, Veritas abesse videtur, Lat. 
— '* Where-ever art is displayed, truth seems to 
be wanting." — We seldom witness a laborious 
exertion to excite interest or to givo pleasure, 
without beginning to doubt the reality of the in- 
terest or pleasure which is thus forced upon us. 

Ubi idem 8^ maximus 8^ konestissimus amor est, ali* 
quando preestat morte jungiy quam vita disirahi, 
Valek. Max. — "Where there is the greatest 
and most honourable love, it is sometimes better 
to be joined in death, than separated in life." 

Ubi jus incertum, ibijus nullum, Lat. Law Maxim.— 
** Where the law is uncertain, there is. no law." — 
No legal decision can properly be made on vague 
and undefined enactments. 

Ubi lapsus? — Quid feci? Lat. — " Where have I 
fallen ?— What have I done .^"— Motto of V. 

COURTENAY. 
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Ubi major pars esty ibi est iotum, Lat. Law Maxim. 
— " Wnere the greater part is, there by law is the 
whole." — The only way of determining the acts of 
manjy is by the major part ; as. the majority b 
parliament enact lattrs, &c. 

UH mel, ibi apes. Plautus. — " Where honey is to 
be fomid, there will be bees." — Where pleasing 
attraction exists, there will be no want of fol- 
lowers. 

Ubi plura nUent in carmine^ nan ego pauds 
Offenddr maculisy gitas aut incuriajkdit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura, Hor. — 

** When many beauties appear in a work, I will 
not cavil at a few faults, proceeding either from 
negligence, or from the imperfection of our na- 
ture." — In a great work of general merit, candour 
requires that we should excuse any small or par- 
tial defect. 

*' For, in a poem elegantly writ, 

<* I will not quarrel with a small mistake, 

" Such as our nature's frailty may excuse." 

Roscommon. — 

Ubique patriam reminisci. Lat — " Every where to 
remember our country. — Motto erf the E. of 
Malmesbury. 

Wbi reddunt ova columbcB* Juv. — " Where the pigeons 
lay their eggs." — This, at Rome, was in the in- 
terstices under the roofs of houses ; in the 
garrets of which then, as now, poets had that ho- 
nourable residence, which by some is called, ** the 
first floor down the chimney," and, by others, 
" the roost of eminence," and, still more gene- 
rally, " the Attic story.** 

Vhi supra. Lat. — " Where above-mentioned." — A re- 
ference to a preceding quotation. 

Vbivelis nolunt, ubi nolis cupiunt uttro^ 

Terbnce. — 
" When you are willing, they are disinclined — 
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when you are averse, they are willing.*' — This iis 
rather a severe description of the caprices of wo* 
man. It has been thus translated : 

" You would, they won't ; when you would not, 

" they would ; 
'< Consent doth freeze, denial fires their blood." 

UduiH Sf moUe littum es ; nunc nunc properandus Sf acri 
Fingendus sine Jine rot6» PfRSitrs. — 

" Thou art now but soft and mmst clay, and there- 
fore instantly and incessantly to be formed by the 
glowing wheel." — The allusion is to the patter's 
wheel, and fhe application is to the mind of 
youth, which should be formed with assiduity^ 
whilst it is tender, pliant and susceptible. 

Ultima ratio regwn. Lat. — ^'The last reasoning of 
kings." — An appeal to violence and hostility. 
This inscription, if we rightly recollect, was or- 
dered to be graven by Louis AlV* on his cannon* 

r " Ultima semper 

Expectanda dies homini esty dicigue beatus 
Ante obitum nemo supremaquejunera debet. 

Ovilh — 
*^ Man should ever look to his last day, and no 
man should be accounted happy before his de* 
cease, or until his funeral rites are performed."-^ 
Such is the instability of human affiurs, that no 
. man should be deemed fortunate, until death has 
precluded any possibility of farther change. 

^^ For no frail man, however great or high, 
^' Can be concluded blest before he die." 

UU. uliimus. Lat.— « The last." 

Una salus victis ntdlam sperare salutem. ViRoiL. — 
** The only hope for the conquered is, to expect 
no safety. — The resolute despair of the vanquish- 
ed sometimes "brings about a relief not to be ef- 
fected by any other means. 

Unde kaheas qucerit nemo $ sed oportet habere. iH" 
vsNAL.-*-*^ No man enquires how you have ob- 

7 
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tained your wealth ; but it is necessary to possess 
it." — All men pay inspect to riches, without en- 
quiring very scrupulously into the means by which 
they have been obtained, 

Vnde tibijrontem lihertatemque parentis^ 

Cumjacias pejora senexf Juv. — 

•'^ Whence do you derive the power and privilege 
of a parent, when you, though an old man, fall 
into greater errors ?" — How can you presume to 
chide your juniors, when you, though advanced in 
years, set the vicious example ? 

Un Dieuy un roy, Fr. — " One God, one king." — 
Motto of L. Lyttelton. 

JJn enfant y en ouvrant les yeuxy doit voir la patrie, 
8^ jusqu'a.la mort ne voir quelle. Rousseau. — 
. *^ The infant, on first opening his eyes, ought to 
see his country, and to the hour of his death 
never to lose sight of it." — The love of our coun- 
try should be implanted early, and nourished 
through life. 

Unguibus 4* rostro. Lat.— " With talons and beak." 
—He fought unguibus 4* rostro — tooth and nail — 
with determined vigor. 

Unguis in ulcere. Cicero. — " A nail in the wound." 
— This strong phrase was applied by the orator to 
the conspirator Catiline. — " Your country," he 
would have said in a paraphrase, ** has received a 
dangerous wound, into which you, vulture-like, 
infix your talons, for the purpose of irritating and 
keeping it open." 

Un homme d* esprit seroit souvent hien embarrassi sans 
la compagnie des sots. Rochefoucault. — " A 
man of wit would be often much embarrassed 
without the company of fools." — He would lack a 
butt for his sarcasms. 

Un homme y toujour s satis/ait de lui-memey peu sou* 

, %ient rest des autres : rarement on Vest de lui, 

Rochefoucault. — ** A man who is always well 
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satisfied with himself, is seldom so with others ; 
and others are as little pleased with him." — A 
man, who has an overweening conceit of himself, 
is too proud to be pleased with the eSbrtsi of 
others, and, by that pride, is sure to excite a ge- 
neral disgust against himself. 

Uni cequiis virttttiy atque ejus amicis, Hor. — " Friendly 
to virtue alone, and to the friends of virtue.** 
' — The three first words form the motto of the 
£. of Mansfield. 

Unica virtus necessarian Lat« — " Virtue is the only 
thing necessary/* — Motto of the Ir. E. of Morn- 

INGTON. 

Uni quippe vacatj studiis odiisque carenti, 

Humanum lugere genus. Luc an. — 

" There is only one man, who, being equally free 
from attachments and resentments, is at leisure to 
weiBp for the miseries of the human race.*' — This 
praise,, which the poet has given to Cato, applies 
to the disinterested patriot, who sighs only for the 
sufferings of his country. 

Un je servirai, Fr. — " One I will serve." — Motto of 
die Earls of Pembroke and Caernarvon. 

Uno avulsoy non dejicit alter, Virgil. — ** When one 
is plucked away, another shall not be wanting.** — 
Used in a political sense — remove that man, and 
you will have his like for a successor. 

Un roy^ tine Joy, une loy, Fr. — " One king, one 
faith, one law.'* — Motto of the Ir. M. of Clanri- 

CARDE., 

Un sot a triple etage, Fr. — " A fool of the third 
story.*' — An egregious blockhead. 

Un sot trouve toitjours un plus sot qui Vadmire» 

BoiLEAU. — 

*•' A fool always finds a greater fool to admire 
him." — Used in reproaching a silly or adulatory 
commendation of an mdifferent work. 
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Un * tievL vaid mieux que deux * tu Vaurcts* Fr.^ Prov. 
_<« One ' hold fast* is better Uum two < 111 give 
tliee.' " — A bird in ^le hand, kc. 

Un tout seul. Fr.— " One alone." — ^Motto of the Jr. 
E. Verney. 

Unus homo nobis cunctando restituit rem ; 
Non ponebat enim rumores ante salutem. 

Fragment of Ennius.— 
'< One man by delay restored the state ; for he 
preferred the public safety to idle report." — This I 
was applied to Fabius, who, by prudently avoiding ! 
a battle, at length wasted away the army of Han- | 
nibal, the inveterate and sworn enemy of die Ro- 
mans. It is now sometimes quoted, when caution 
or delay is to be justified on the part of a general 
or a statesman. 



Unus utrique 



Error ; sed HHirns illiutU partidus, HoR.— 

^' The same error belongs to each ; but it mocki 
them in different ways." — Several men may en- 
gage in a pursuit of the same folly ; yet each may 
travel by a different vo^* 

Urhem laieritiam invenit^ marmoream reUquit. Sue- 
tonius. — " He found a city built of bricks, and 
he left it constructed of marble." — This was the 
boast of AugUrStuSf with respect to the city of 
Rome. It is sometimes flatteringly applied to 
other princely suggesters or promoters of gres^t 
improvements. 

Vrit enirn fulgore suo qui prcegraimt artes 
Infra se positas ^ exttnctus amabitur idem* 

Hqr. — 
^' He is consumed by his own brightness, who de- 
presses the arts beneath him; yet he, afler his 
decease, shall be admired." — The man of exalted 
^eniu« throws, by the splendour of his talents, all 
inferior merits into shade. 'He is therefore ex- 
posed to all the shafts of c^ontemporary jealousy. 
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Hi6 death ^one €an dieprive envy of her stintf » 
tlien those who were most fbrwiyrd to detract, will 
be the first to do justice to his merits. 

'* Sure fate of all, beneath whose rising liay 
** Eadi star of meaner merk fades awaj ; 
^ Of)pre88''d we feet the beam directly beat: 
*^ Those SUBS of glory please not till uiey set.*' 

Pope's Imitations^ 



Usque adeone 



Scire itntm itihit esty rnsi te scire hoc sciat alter? 

PsRsrus^-^ 
^' Is therefore your own knowledge to pass for 
nothing, viiless others are aware of dist know* 
led^?" — Is it the sole object of your stadieB, 
to impress others with a sense of yoivr acquire* 
meats ? 

Usque adeone mori ndserum est? Yuigil. — ^^ Is it 
then so very wretched a thing to die ? — Are the 
thoughts of mortality so very dreadful P 

Ut amerisy amabUis esto. Ovid. — ** That you may be 
jovedy be deserving of love.'' — To merit regard^ 
is the surest mode of obtaining it. 

Uiapes geometriamm Lat. — ** As bees practise geo- 
metry." — Motto ef die M. of Lavsdown. , 

Utatur motu animiy qui uti ratione non potest* Lat. — 
*' Let him be ?uided by his passions, who can 
make no use or his reason." — Fools may be im- 

BUed by their passions ; but die man of reason k 
't without an excuse. 

V 

Utcunque placuerit Deo, Lat. — " As it shall please 
God.*^— IMtotto of E. Howe. 

Utendum est ceiate ; cito pede prceterit atas : 
Q,uam cuperes votis fiunc revocare diem f 

Ovid. — 
^' You should employ your youth, which passes 
swiftly away. With how a^any wishes would you 
not then endeavour to re«aU the preeent day?" 
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Utergue bonus belli pacuque minuter. Lat. — " Each 
may be considered as well qualified to act both 
in war and peace*" — This is a high but an un 
common character. 

Vt homo esty ita ntorem geras* Terencb.— " As the I 
man is, so you should conduct yourself*" — This is 
a practical maxim of the most useful kind. The 
dexterous man who has a purpose to carry, will 
be full of deference before the lofty, easy with 
the free, and complacent with the humble* a 

Utile dulci. Lat. — " The useful with the pleasant."— I 
To say, that he has combined the utUe didci—is 
to give the very first praise to a writer* 

Utilium sagax terum, HoR.-^" Sagacious in making 
useful discoveries." 

Utinam turn focUe vera invenire possem, quam falsa 
convincere. Cicero. — " I wish that I could as 
easily discover the truth, as I can detect the false- 
hood." — I have no clue to the former; but the 
latter betrays itself by its inconsbtency. 

Uii possidetis. Lat. — " As you possess." — A diplo- 
matic phrase, used when two sovereigns, after sa- 
crificing a number of human lives, &c. chuse to 
make peace, '^ both retaining the possessions 
which they have acquired." — Its opposite is the 
status quoy when both parties re-enter into the 
condition in which they stood before the war. 

Uiitur in re non dubia testibus non necessariis* Ci- 
cero. — " He uses unnecessary proofs on an in- 
disputable point." — There are those who affect to 
be very profound in arguing a clear case. Such 
persons contend without an opponent, and tri- 
umph without a victory, 

XJt metus ad omnesy poena ad paucos perveniret. Lat. 
Law Max, — " That fear should reach to all, and 
punishment be inflicted on few." — It is an ancient 
maxim of criminal justice that the few might be 
punished, and the many be deterred. 
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Ut nee pes, nee caput uni 



Reddatur Jbrmce, HoR.-* 

» " So that neither the foot nor the head shall be- 
long to the same form." — Applied to a dramatic 
piece or to a picture, where all is incongruity. 

TJi nemo in sese lentaf de^cendcre, nemo ! 
Sed prcece^enii speetatur mantica tergq, 
Qtuesieris. Pers. — 

^' You ask- why no man attempts to descend into 
himself, but looks to the wallet on the shoulders 
of him who precedes." — The allusion is to the 
fable, where men are represented as marching in 
a line with a double wallet, the forward part con- 
taining their neighbour's faults, whilst their owa 
are slung unseen behind their backs. 

Ut pictura, poesis erit. Hor. — " It will ever be in 
poetry, as in painting," — There must always be 
an a£^nity between those sister arts. 

Ut prosim. Lat. — " That I may do good." — Motto 
of L. Foley. 

Utque alios industria, ita hunc ignavia adfamam prty- 
tulerat. Tacitus. — " Other men have been ad- 
vanced to fame by industrious exertion, but this 
man has succeeaed by mere sluggishness and 
indolence." — The person in question owes not his 
elevation to his deserts. 

Ut guimuSf quando ut volumus non licet. Terence. — 
" When we cannot act as we wish, we must act 
as we can." — Every man should accommodate 
himself to circumstances, and particularly in suit- 
ing his aims to his powers. 

Ut quisque suum vult esse, ita est, Terence. — " As 
every man wishes his (offspring) to be, so it is." 
— The minds of children are of so plastic a na- 
ture, that, if they do not answer the hopes of 
the parent, it is in the greater number of in- 
8 
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stances to be attributed to his ne^ect of tiietr 
education. 

tit quocunque paratus. Xtttt* — *^ Pirepared on everjr 
side."— Motto of the Ir. E. of Cavan. 

Ut redeat miserisy abeatjbrtuna superhU* \ 

Hos«— > 
^' That fortune in^ quit the proud, a^ return to 
the wretched." — That sometnibg like the natural 
equality of condition may be restored* 

Utrum horum mWois accipe* Lat. — " Take whichever 
of these jrou prefer." — A conchisidn generally 
made in argument, after having offered a choice 
of difficulties. 

tit seepe summa ingenia in ocadto latent ! Flavtus* 
— ^' How often men of the greatest genius arc 
lost in obscurity!" — The exercise and use of sur- 
passing talents are frequently lost to the world 
through the want of protection and cultiyati<m. 

Ut sementem fecerisy ita Sf metes^ Cicero. — " As you 
have sown, so shall you reap." — As your conduct 
has been, so shall be its fruits. 

Ut vellem his potius nugis tota ilia dedisset 
Tempora stsvitieB ! Juvenal.-^ 

" Would to heaven he had ffiven up to trifles like 
these all the time, which ne devoted to savage 
and cruel purposes !" — Spoken of a tjrrant whose 
days were divided between frivolous pursuits and 
t)arbarous inflictions. 
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Vacuus cantat coram latrone viator. Juvewal. — 
" The man with an empty purse may sins be- 
fore the robber." — He of course can lose no&ing* 

Vade mecttm. ^ Lat. — " Go with me." — A young man's 
vade meoumf — that which should be nis constant 
eompadion. 
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Va victis! Lat.— "' Woe to the conquered!"— If it 
should come to that point, tke victis — it will be a 
war a£ extermination. 

Valeat quantum valere potest. Lat— " Let it prevail 
as £ur as it may/' — Let the argument pass for aa 
much as it is worth* 

Valeat res ludicra^ HoR. — " Farewell to the ridicu- 
lous." — ^Let us leave off all foolery. 

Valet anchora virtus. LaU — *^ Virtue is a sheet-anchor." 
— Motto of V. Gardner. 

Valete ac plaudite. Terence. — " FareweH, and ap- 
plaud." — This was the conclusion of the Latin 
comedy. It is now sometimes used in the way of ^ 
triumphant irony at the conclusion of a political ' 
discourse. 

Valet ima summis 

Mutate^ Sf insignem attenuat DeuSf 

Obscura pr omens. HoR. — 

*' The Deity can change the lowest into the highest 
— can extinguish the proud, and bring forward the 
humble." — Every sublunary change is marked out 
by the finger of Frovidence. 

Vana quoque ad veros accessitjama timores. 

LUCAN.— 

*' Idle Tumours were also added to founded ap- 
prehensions.'' — This is a phrase often quoted, as 
the circumstance constantly recurs, in every great 
crisis of national difficulty or danger. 

Varium 8f mutahUe semper 
Fcemina. Vi rg. — 

^< A woman is always changeable and capricious." 
-~The opinions of that sex are ever fluctuating. 

Vedettes. Fr. Milit. Term. — Sentinels on horseback, 
to watch and give notice of the approach of an 
enemy. 

Velim mehemule cum istis errarey mtam cum aliis rede 
sentire. Lat*^ — " I would rattier in fiact err with 
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those men, than think rightly with others." — I so 
much approve their general consistency, that, 
though they may be erroneous in this single point, 
they still shall have my concurrence. 

VeUs Sf remis. Lat. — " With sails and oars.*' — He 
pushed forward velis Sf remis — by all possible 
means. 

Velle suum cuique, nee voto xjivitur uno. Persius. — 
*^ Each man has his own wish : the inclinations of 
all cannot be the same." — Taste and opinion must 
differ in men and in nations. 

I Velocius ac citius nos 

Corrumpunt vitiorum exempla domcstica, magnis 
Cum stibeant animos auctoribtts. Juv. — 

" We are more speedily and fatally corrupted by 
domestic examples of vice, and particularly when 
they are pressed on our minds, as from jiuthority." 
Such is the effect, for instance, of the bad ex- 
ample of a father or motlier upon children of 
either sex. 

Velox consilium sequitur pcenitentia. Laser. — " Hasty 
counsels are generally followed by repentance." 

Veluti in speculum. Lat. — " As if in a mirror, or look- 
ing-glass." — You shall here see your follies re- 
flected. 

Venalis populus, venalis curia pairum, Lat.—** The 
people arc venal, and the senate is equally venal." 
A description once given o^ Rome. It would not 
now be necessary to travel to Rome, in order to 
make the application. 

Vendejitem thus S^ odores. Hon.—" Selling frank- 
incense and ' perfumes," — applied to such pam- 
phlets as are destined to wrap up grocery, line 
trunks, &c. 

Vcndidit hie auro patriam. Virgil. — " He sold his 
country for gold." — He is nothing less than a ve- 
nal traitor. 
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Venenurfi in auro hibitur. Seneca. — " Poison is ge- 
nerally drunk out of gold." — Those who use less 
costly utensils, are not so liable to murderous 
attempts. 

Venienti occuirrite morbo. Persius. — " Meet the ap- 
proaching disease." — Do not let the malady strike 
root, but seek the proper advice and remedy on 
its first approaches* 

Venire Jacias, Law Lat. — " You shall cause, or order 
to come." — The judicial writ by which the sheriff 
is empowered to summon a jury. 

Veniwnt h dote sagittce^ Juvenal. — 



" The darts were shot from the dowry." — Thus 
«ays Butler in his Hudibras, 

** Now artful Cupid takes his stand, 

" Upon a widow's jointure — land ; 

" For he, in all his am'rous battles, 

" No 'dvantage finds like goods and chattels!"' 

ye7ii, vidiy vici. Lat. — " I came, I saw, I overcame." 
— This was the brief account transmitted by Ju- 
lius Ccesar of a victory- 

Ventis secundis, Lat. — " With prosperous winds." — 
With uniform success. — Motto of L. Hood. 

Vent)'e qffame 7i'a point d'oreilles, Fr. Prov. — ^* A 
starved belly has no ears." — A hungry audienci&*is 
not to be satisfied by mere argument. 

Verba animi proferre, S^ vitam impendere vera, 

Juvenal. — 
" To speak the words of the mind, and to stake, 
one's life for the truth." — To speak with honest 
frankness, and to prefer liberty to life. An ad- 
mirable summary of the duties of a good citizen. 

— p Verbosa ac grandis epistola xtenit 

A Capreis. . Persius. — 

** A verbose and turgid epistle comes from Ca- 
preae." — -This is applied by the poet to tlie haughty r 
mandates issued by Tiberius in his retreat. It 
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18 now used to mark a lofVy tone, aMumed by the 
opposite party in any polemic discussion* 

Verbum verbo reddere, Jidus 
Interpres, HoR. — 

^* As a faithful interpreter to translate w^ordfor 
word;" — ^to give a translation strictly literal. 

Fere magnum habere in se JragUitatem hominis ac se^ 
curitatem Dei. Lat. — " It is true greatness to 
Jiave in one's-self the frailty of a man and the 
sectirity of a God." — This quotation is used by 
the celebrated B/LCOSf in shewing that the heroic 
virtue of adversity is fortitude. Prosperity, he 
says, discloses vice ; but adversity best discovers 
virtue. 

Veritas^ h quocunque diaitur^ h Deo est. Lat. — 
^ " Truth, by whomsoever it is uttered, comes from 
God." — Truth is a divine essence, and, as such, 
immutable in its nature. Where-over it is mani- 
fested, it should be received ; it can borrow no 
splendor from the highest condition of the speak- 
er, nor can it be degraded by the lowest. 

Veritas nihil veretur nisi abscondi. Lat. Law Max. — 
" Truth is afraid of nothing but concealment." — 
The characters of truth are plainness and frank- 
ness. It is in the nature of fraud, on the con- 
trary, to be evasive and mysterious. 

P'eritas vincit, Lat. — " Truth conquers." — Motto of 
the Sc. E. Marechaj.. 

Veritas visu Sf mor^, falsa festinatione Sf incertis vAles* 
cunt. Tacitus. — " Truth is confirmed by^ in- 
specticm and delay : falsehood avails itself of haste 
and uncertainty." — Falsehood relies on the first 
impressions; tne truth comes slowly behind, 
wishing to meet the test of deliberation and cir- 
cumspection. 

Veritatis simplex oratio est. Seneca. — " The fen- 
guage of truth is simple."-— The orator^ who is 
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conscious of having truth on his side, should Jiie 
careful not to veil or degrade her beauty by any 
meretricious decoration. 

'^Srite sam peur, Fr. — " Truth without fear." — 

Motto of L. MiDDLETON. 

^er non semjper viret. Lat.-^" The spring does not 
always nourish — or Vernon -always flouri^ies." — 
Motto of L. Vernon. 

Versate diu, quid f err e rectisenty 



Quid valeant humeri. Hor. — 

" Often try what weight you can bear, and what 
your shoulders can support." — This advice is 
given to the dramatic poet, but it will hear a more 
extended application. Ev^ry man who means to 
stand before the public, in a literary point of 
view, should previously measure his own powers, 
and ascertain, as far as it is practicable, whether 
bis talents, his acquirements, and his assiduity, 
are equ^d to the meditated efibrt. 

''ersus. Lat. — " Against." — A term used in a law -suit. 

'^ersus inopes rerunt, nugceque canorce, Hor. — 
" Verses devoid of substance, melodious trifles." 
— Or, as a modern poet has it, 

** Your filmy^ gauzy, gossamery, lines." 

''erum illud est, vulgo quod did solet, 

Omnes sibi malle melius esse quam alteri. 

^ Terence. — 

** The common assertion is certainly true, that 
we all wish matters to be better wiui ourselves 
than otliers." — Whatever may be theoretically 
said of philanthropy and benevolence to others, 
self-love will generally be found the prevailing 
principle. 

erum opere in Imgojas est obrepere samnum* Hok. 
— " But in a long work it is allowable that sleep 
may creep on." — A degree of negligence is par- 
donable in a long work, which in a brief pro- 
4uction would be highly reprehepsible. 

»2 
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Vefum putas hand agrcy quod valde expeias. Lat.— 
" You believe that easily, which you hope for 
earnestly." — Men are led without difficulty into 
the belief of that which they passionately de* 
sire. 

Veruniy uhi plura nitent in carmine^ non ego paucis 

Offendar macidis. 

HoR. — 
*' But, if there are many brilliancies in the poenii I 
shall not be offended with a few faults." — Where 
beauties appear, some defects may be pardoned. 

Vestigia mdla retrorsum. Lat. — " There are no trace* 

. backward." — All the footsteps lead to the lion*s 

den ; but there are no marks of any returning. It 

is a danger from which there is no retreat. Motto 

of V. Hampden. 

Vetera extoUimus, recentium incuriosi. Tacitus.— 
** We extol the ancients, regardless of those of 
later date." — We are more ready to give praise to 
the deeds or writers of antiquity, than to do jus- 
tice to contemporary merit. 

Vetustas pro lege semper hahetur. Lat. Law Maxim. 
— " Ancient custom is always held as a law." — 
Where there is no positive law, the custom, if 
from time immemorial, may be pleaded. 

Viamque insiste doniaiidi, 

Dum Jaciles animi Juvenum, dum mohilis cetas* 

Virgil. — 
** Take the course of strong rule, whilst the 
mind of youth is flexible, and capable of strong 
impressions." — Vigorous methods, but divested of 
harshness, should be early called into use by 
those, to whom the education of youth is com- 
mitted. 

Viam qui nescity qua deveniat ad mare, 

Hum oportet amnem qucerere comitem sibi. 

Plautus. — 
"He who kiiows not his way to the sea^ should 
take a river as his .companion."— By tliiijfigui^ it 
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is intitnated, that a tedious but certain course to 
any given object, is preferable to one which may 
possibly be more brief, but is at the same time 
. uncertain. — The savages of America thus steer 
their course through its immense deserts : when 
the windings of the river are marked and nu- 
merous, they know that they are approaching to 
the sea. 

Via trita, via iuta* Lat. — " The beaten path is the 
safe one." — Motto of E. Normanton. 

Vice versa. Lat. — " The terms being exchanged."— 
Thus — the generous should be rich, and, vice 
versa, the rich should be generous. 
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Victoria concordia cresciU Lat. — *' Victory increases 
by concord." — Motto of L. Amherst. 

Victor volentes per populos dat jura, Lat. — " He, as 
a conqueror, dictates his laws to a willing people." 
— This is a compliment generally paid to a victo- 
rious leader. The will of the people subdued, 
though it does not actually follow, is presumed 
as a thing of course. 

Victrix causa Diis placuit, sed victa Catoni, Lu- 
CAN. — " The victorious cause was adopted by 
the gods, that of the vanquished by Cator 
" The gods and Cato did in this divide; 
** They chose the conquering, he the conquer'd 

"side." 
This extravagant flight of the poet is sometimes 
applied to a man who having wrestled, though 
unsuccessfully, against superior power, has de- 
rived glory even from defeat. 

VictrixfortuncB sapientia* Juvenal. — " Wisdom fre- 
. quently conquers fortune." — A wise man will 
often parry or subdue the reverses of chance. 

Vide. "Lat, — " See." — Vide ut supra. — ** See the pre- 
ceding statement." 

Vide 8f crede. Lat. — " See and believe."— If any 
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thing like incredulity remans, commfice^ yourself 
by ocular demonstration; 

Video meliora proboqucy 



Deteriora seguor, Ovid.-^ 

" I see .and approve better things; but I follow 
the worse which I condemn." — This is frequently 
used by the speaker or writer, as a sentence of 
• self-condemnation. — It may also be applied to a 
third person, when his conduct is directly oppo* 
site to his known sentiments. 

Vi 4* armis. Lat. — " By force and arms^" — By a force 
not sanctioned by law. By main force. 

VigUantibus. Lat.—" To the watchfuL"— Motto ef 
the Ir. V. GosFORD. 

FigHantibus non dormientibus servit lex. Law M ax.— 
" The law regards those only who watch, and 
not those who sleep." — The law is only for the 
protection of those who take due care of their pro- 
perty. It notices not those who may suffer from 
their own neglect. 

Vigilaie Sf orate, Lat. — " Watch and pray." — Motto 
of L, Castlemaine. 

Vigueur de dessus. Fr. — " Strength is from above." — 
Motto of the Ir. M. of Thomond. 

Vincit amor patrice. Virg. — *' The love of my coun- 
try prevails." — Motto of the Ir. V. Moles worth, 
and L. Muncaster. 

Vinck omnia Veritas, Lat-—!" Truth conquers all 
things.*'— It must ultimately prevail oi^r every 
ca;?!!, and every objection* — Motto of iftie Ir. B. 
Kinsale. V 

Vincit qui se vincit, Lat. — " He conquers who over- 
comes himsejf."^ — Motto of L. Howard of Wal- 

DEN. 

Vincit Veritas, Lat. — " Truth conquers." — Motto of 
the Ir. Earls of Bellamont and Montrath. 

Vino tortus Sf ira, HoR. — " Though tortured both by 
wine and anger."-^The poet is speaking of a man 
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who can keep, his friend's secret, though the lene 
tormentunif or gentle compulsion of wme, or the 
more forcible excitation of anger, were both 
employed to wrest it from his bosom. 

Fir bonus dkendi peritus. Lat, — ** A good man skilled 
in the art of speaking." — By this, which was the 
ancient definition of an orator^ it appears that 
none could rank as such, but men of probity. Our 
modern notions are rather more relaxed. 



Vir bonus est quis ? 



Qui consulta patruniy qui leges juvaque seroaf, 

HOR. — 

*' Who is a good nia& ? He who respects the de- 
crees of the legislature, and bows to every podi- 
tive law, and every moral obligation." 

Vires acquirit eundo. Virg. — " She acquires strength 
in her progress."—- This is spoken by the poet* of 
Fame or Rumour. — Every report in its pass^e gi|- 
thers strength, is enforced by new circumstances, 
and from a puny abortion swells very often into a 
gigantic admeasurement. 

Virescit vulnere virtus. Lat. — " Ynrtae flourishes from 
a wound." — Motto of the Sc. E. of Galloway. 

Viri infelicis proctd amici. Seneca. — " Friends are 
always distant from a man who is unfortunate." 
Misfortune occasions a shyness even amoneat 
friends the most professed. ^ 

Virtus ariete ^ortior, Lat. — " Virtue is stronger than , 
a b^tering-ram." — Motto of the E. of Abing- 
don. 

Virtus, reptdscB nescia sordidcB, 

Intaminatisjulget henoribus, JIpR.-«— 

^^ That virtue which is unconscious of a basis fc^ 
pulse, shines with unstained honours." ' 

Undisappointed in designs. 
With native honours virtue shines ; 
Nor takes up pow'r, nor lays it dpwn, 
As giddy rabbles smile or frown. 
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Virtus incendit vires. Lat. — " Virtue rouses streDgth/' 
— Motto of the Jr. V. Strangford. 

Virtus est medium vitiorum Sf ivtrinque reductum. 
HoR. — " Virtue is the middle between two vices, 
and is removed from either extreme." — Thus, 
generosity is the middle virtue, the extremes of 
which are avarice and prodigality. 

Virtus est xniiumjiigere, Sf sapientia prima 

Stultitia caruisse, HoR. — 

" It is a virtue to avoid vice ; and the first step to 
wisdom is to be free from folly." 

" 'Tis the first virtue, vices to abhor, 

" And the first wisdom to be fool no more.". 

Pope, 

Virtus in actione consistit. Lat. — f* Virtue consists in 
action." — It does not rest on cold theory, but on 
positive exertion. — rMotto of L.Craven. 

Virtus in arduis. Lat. — " Virtue (or valour) i\\ diffi- 
culties." — Motto of the Ir. V. Cullen. 

Virtus laudatur S^ alget. Juvenal. — " Virtue is praised 
and freezes." — Every virtuous effort is viewed 
with cold admiration, and met only with sullen 
neglect. 

Virtus mille scuta. Lat — *f Virtue is equal to a thou- 
sand shields. — Motto of the E. of Effingham. 

Virtus probata Jlorebit. Lat. — " Approved virtue will 
flourish." — Motto of E. Bandon. 

Virtus requiei nescia sordidce* Lat. — " Valour which 
knows not mean repose." — Motto of the Ir. V. 
Desart. 

Virtus semper viridis. Lat. — " Virtue is always flou- 
rishing." — Motto of the Jr. E. of Belmore. 

Virtus sola nobilitat. Lat. — ** Virtue alone ennobles." 
— Motto of L. Walscourt. 

Virtus sub cruce crescit, ad cethera tendens. Lat. — 
" Virtue increases under the cross, and looks to 
Heaven,"— Motto of E. Charlbville, 
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f^ifius *oincit invidiam, Lat. — " Virtue overcomes en- 
vy." — However contemporary jealousy may pre- 
vail, the virtuous man is in the end sure of his 
reward. — Motto of the M. Cornwall is. 

Virtute 8^ fide. Lat.—" By virtue and faith."— Motto 
of the E. of Oxford, and the Ir. V. Mel- 
bourne. 

Virtute Sf labore. Lat. — " By virtue and toil." — Mot- 
to of the Sc. E. DuNDONALD, L. Henley, and 
Sir A. Cochrane. 

Virtute 8^ numine, Lat. — " By virtue and the protec- 
tion of Heaven." — Motto of L. Cloncurry. 

Virtute Sf opera. Lat. — " By virtue and industry."— 
Motto of the Ir, E. of Fife. 

Virtutejideque. Lat.-^" By virtue and faith." — Mot- 
to of the Sc. B. ElIbank. 

Virtute non asttitid. Lat. — " By virtue, not by craft." 
—Motto of the Ir. V. Pery. 

Virtute, non verbis. Lat. — " By virtue, not by word*." 
— Motto of the Ir. E. of Kerry. 

Virtutem incolumem odimus ; 

Sublatam ex oczdis quarimus invidi. 

HoR. 

" We hate virtue when it is safe and flourishing; 
but, when it is removed from our sight, even envy 
itself regrets it." — Such is the nature of man. 

Virtutem videant^ intabescantque relict^. 

Juvenal. — 
** Let them (the wicked) see the beauty of virtue, 
and pine aj; having forsaken her." — This is the 
greatest curse that can befall them, 

Virtute quies^ Lat. — '* Content in virtue." — ^Motto of 

B. MULGRAVE, 

Virtute securus. Lat. — " Safe by virtue." — Motto of 

V. Ha WARDEN. 

I—- — ' — ^^ixtu^ibus obsfat 

Res angtuta domi% Juvenal.— 
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<' Narrowed circumstances at home, frequently 
stand in the way of rising virtue and ability." 
" Rarely they rise by virtue's aid, who lie 
" Plung'd in the depths of helpless, poverty." 

Virtuti nihil ohstat Sf artnis* Lat. — ** Nothing can re- 
sist valour and arms." — Motto of the E. of Ald- 

BOROUGH. 

Virtuti, non armis^fido. Lat. — " I trust to virtue and 
not to arms." — Motto of the E. of Wilton. 

Virtutis amor. Lat. — " The love of virtue." — Motto 
of the Ir. E. Anmesley. 

Virtutis amore. Lat. — " Through the love of virtue.** 
— Motto of the Ir. V. Valentia. 

Virtutis avorum pmmium, Lat. — " The reward of the 
virtue of my ancestors." — Motto of the Ir. B. 
Templetown. 

Virtutis fortuna comes* Lat. — ** Fortune is the com- 
panion of virtue." — Motto of the Ir. Barons 
Newhaven and Harberton^ 

Vis consili expers mole ruit sua : 

Vim temperatam Dii qu^que provehunt 
In majus : iidem odere vires 

Omne nefas animo moventes, HoR. — 

** Force, not directed by msdom, falls by its own 
weight ; when power is governed by moderation, 
it is aided by the gods ; but they hate it, when di- 
rected to all manner of wickedness.'^ — This pas- 
sage is strikingly applicable to the conduct and 
fate of Napoleon. 

Vis inerticB. Lat. — " The power of inertness." — In 
physics, this is applied to the power of a stationary 
body, resisting that which would sot it in motion. 
In morals, it has a figurative application, and 
serves as another name fox indolence. 

Vis unitajbrtior, Lat. — " Force or power is strength*- 
ened by unioil."— Motto of the Ir. E. of Mount* 
Cash£L« 
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. Vila cedaty uti convvoa satur. Hob. — " Let him take 
leave of life> as a guest satisfied wilrh his enter- 
tainment." 

Vitce est avidusy guisquis non vult 

Mundo secum pereunte moru Seneca. — 

•* He is greedy of life, who is not willing to die 
when the world is perishing around him." — When 
he sees that every thing is hastening to destruc- 
tion and decay. 

Vita enim mortuorum in memoria vivorum est posita* 
Cicero. — ** The life of the dead is placed in the 
memory of the living." — They survive in remem- 
brance, and stUl exist, as a biographer would say, 
m mir report. 

Vita post-scenia celant. Lucretius. — " They con- 
ceal that part of their life which is passed behind 
the scenes." — They throw a veil over their private 
life, and hide it from the world. 

VitcB summa brevis spent nos vetat inchoate longam* 
HoR. — " The short span of life forbids us to en- 
courage a lengthened hope." — Such is the brief 
term of our existence, that be who looks to re- 
mote prospects is generally disappointed. 
" Life's span forbids us to extend our cares, 
" Or stretch our forward hopes beyond our years." 

Vita via mrtm. Lat. — " Virtue is the way of life." 
— Motto of the Ir. E. of Port-arlington. 

Vitam impendere vero, Lat. — " To stake one*s life for 
the truth/' — Stated as the best character of a 
good citizen. 

Vitam regit fortuna^ non sapieiitia. Cicero. — ** For- 
tune, not wisdom, governs human life." 

Vitanda est, hnproba Siren,-'-- Desidia. HoR.— 
, " That destructive Siren, Sloth, is ever to be 
avoided."— The man who devotes himself to indo- 
lent habits, must be considered as lost to himself 
and to society. ^ 

Vitavi denique culpam} 
Non laudem in^rui. Lat. — 
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" I have been careful to avoid censure, if I have 
not deserved commendation." — This is a suitable 
motto for a very numerous class of poets, who 
seem to aim at no higher praise than that of fault- 
less insipidity. 

Vitia otii negotio discutienda sunt, Seneca. — ^* The 
vices of sloth are only to be shaken ofFbybusiness." 
— The mind will rust and canker without employ- 
ment. 

Vitiant artus cBgrce contagia mentis, Ovid.— 

" When the mind is ill at ease, the body is in a 
certain degree sUFected." — The converse of tliif 
proposition may be asserted with equal justice. 

Vitiis nemo sine nascitur ; optimus iUe 

Qui minimis urgetur. HoR. — 

" No man is born without faults : he is the best 

who bears the smallest share." 

" For we have all our vices ; and the best 

** Is he who with the fewest is opprest.'* 

- . Francis.— 

Vitium commune omnium est. 

Quod nimium ad rem in senecta attenti sumus* 

Terence. — 
" It is a fault which is common to all, that in ad- 
vanced age we are too much attached to our pro- 
perty and interest." — As prodigality is proverbially 
said to be the fault of youth, so is avarice that of 
later years. 

Vitium fuit, nunc mos est, adsentatio. Pub. Syrus.— 
" Flattery, which was formerly a vice, is now 
grown into a custom." — It has become so familiar 
that it no longer provokes our detestation. 

Viva voce. Lat. — " By the living voice." — -By oral 
testimony, as opposed to written evidence. 

Vive la bagatelle, Fr. — " Success to trifling." 

Vive 'memo r let7ii, Persius. — 

*♦ Live ever in the remembrance of death." — This 
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solemn recollection will be the best preservative 
from vice and error. 

Vivendi recte qui prorogat horam 



Rusticus expectat dum dejiuat amnis ; at ille 
Labitur S^ labetur in omne volubilis cevum. 

HoR.— 
" He who postpones the hour of living rightly, is 
like the rustic who waits till the river shall have 
passed away ; but that still flows and will continue 
to flow to perpetuity." — He who delays his own 
reform postpones it, generally speaking, to a period 
which never arrives. 

Vivendum est recte, cum propter plurimoy turn his 
Prcecipue causis, ut linguas mancipiorum 
Ccjiiemnas ; nam lingua mali pars pessima semi. 

JUVENAL.T— 

" You should live virtuously for many reasons, but 
particularly on this account, that you may be able 
to despise the tongues of your domestics. Th« 
tongue is the worst part of a bad servant." 

Yivere sat vincere. Lat. — " To conquer is to live 
enough." — Motto of the Ir. E. of Sefton. 

Vivere si nequis recte, discede pentus, 

HoR. — 
" If you know not how to live rightly, leave th« 
society of those who do.'' 
" Learn to live well, or fairly make your will." 

Pope. 

Vive sine invidia, mollesgue inglorius atuios 
Exige, Sf amicitias sic tibi junge pares. 

Ovid. — 
" Live free from envy, and without a wish for 
glory; desire only placid years, and to live in 
friendship with your equals." — Seek the quiet 
shade of life, and avoid the friendships of the 
great. 

Vive, vale. Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
€a7ididus imperii ; si non, his utere mecum, 

HoR.— 
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** Farewell and be happy — if you know of any 
precepts better than these, be so candid as to 
communicate them ; if not, partake of these with 



me/* 



*^ If a better system's thine, 



" Impart it freely, or make use of mine." 

Vivida vis animu Lat. — " The strong force of thor 
mind." — The lively impetus of genius. 

Vivite Jellces, guibus estjbrtuna peracta 
Jam sua! Virgil.— 

" May those be happy whose fortunes are already 
completed !" — Though struggling through life, I 
can see those without envy, whose efforts nave had 
a successful termination. 

Vivit postjunera virtus* Lat. — " Virtue survives the 
grave." — Motto of the Ir. E. of Shannon. 

Vivitur exiguo melius : natura beatis 
Omnibus esse dedity si quis cognoverit uti. 

Claudian. — 
" Men live best upon a little : nature has granted 
to all to be happy, if the use of her gifts were but 
known." 

I ■ ■ Vivo Sf regno, sirnid ista religui 
Qiite vos ad caelum Jertis rumore secundo* 

HoR.^— 
" I live and reign within myself, since I have 
abandoned those things which you by your praises 
extol to the skies." — I Ixave been happy since I 
have resigned to you the pleasures ot sensuality, 
and betaken myself to those of reflection*. 

Vivre ce nest pas respirer, c^est agir. Rousseau. — 
'^ Life does not consist merely in breathing, but 
in action." — The man can scarcely be said to live, 
who does nothing but obey his animal impulses. 

Vix ea nostra voco. Ovid.—" I can scarcely call the^e 
things our own," (alluding to ancestry.)— Motta 
' of L. SuiSDRiBGEL aivd tlie E. of Warwick^ 
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Vixere Jbrtes ante Agamemnona 
Multi : sed omnes illacrt/mabiles 
Urgentuvy ignotique longa 

Nocte, carent quia vate sacro* HoR. — 

** Many heroes lived before Agamemnon; but 
they are all unmoumed, and consigned to long 
oblivion, because they are without a sacred bard, 
to sing their praises," — This quotation is used in 
shewing the value of poetry, m consecrating and 
embalming the deeds of virtue and of valour. 

Voil^ pour Vachever de peindre, Fr. Pro v. — " But to 
finish his picture." — To give the last and strongest 
feature of his character. 

Voil^ une autre chose. Fr. — " There you see another 
thing." — The circumstances of the two cases are 
wholly different. 

Volenti non Jit injuria. Lat. Law Maxim. — " An in- 
jury cannot be done to a willing person." — None 
can complain of wrong in a proceeding, when the 
measure had their previous assent. 

Volo, non valeo. Lat. — " I am willing, but unable." 
— Motto of the E. of Carlisle. 

Voluptates commendat rarior usus^ 

Juvenal. — 
*' Our pleasures have a higher relish when they 
are rarely used." — The keenest sense of pleasure 
is blunted by a too frequent repetition. 

Vota vita rriea. Lat. — " My life is devoted." — Motto 
4)f the Ir. E. of West-Meath. 



Vous mejltes, seigneur, 



En m*attaquant, heaucoup d'honneur* Fr. — 

" You did me, Sir, by attacking me, a great 
deal of honour." — The reproaches of such an ad- 
versary, I consider rather as a compliment than a 
disgrace. 

Vous y perdrez vospas* Fr.— " You will there lose 
your steps." — You will fiad that your labour and 
, pains are thrown away. 



vo zo 

Vox Sf prccterea nihiL Lat. — " A voice and nothing 
more." — An empty and unavailing sound. A fine 
speech without matter. A. mere display of words. 

Vox faticibus hcesiU Virgil. — " The voice stuck in 
die throat." — Spoken of a person struck dumb 
with Amazement. 

Vox popuii, vox Dei. Lat. — " The voice of the people 
is the voice of God.'* 

Vulnus aJit venis^ 8^ cceco carpitur igni, Virgil. — 
*' She (or he) nourishes the poison in the veins, 
and is consumed by the hidden fire." — Applied 
very frequently to a secret passion, where, accord- 
ing to our immortal bard, 

** Concealment, like a worm i' th* bud, 

'' Feeds on the damask cheek." 

Viihtis est index animi. Lat. Prov. — " The counte- 
« nance is the index or portraiture of the mind." — 
So «ay tho disciples of Lavater ; but, like other 
general rules, it is liable to many exceptions. 

Y. 

Yfijnno D-iVT/, y fijdcL Welsh.—" ^yhat God willcth, 
will be."— i^Iotto of the E. of Llandaff. 

Z. 

7^est. French, — " An interjection." — Pshaw, stuff, 
ridiculous. 

Zct»j xai |t'x*'- ^^^ ^'«^ psuche, Greek, — ** My life 
and soul." • 

Zonam perdidit. PIoR. — " He has lost his purse." — 
He is desperate through the want of money. 

Zonam solvere, Lat. — " To loosen the virgin zone or 
cesina,'' — To deprive a maiden of her virginity. 



TilE END. 
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